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A  DAUGHTER  OP  THE  RICH 


M0LA88ES  TSA 

•*  GooD-NiOHT,  Martie,"  called  a  sweet  voice  down  the 
stairway. 

" Good-night,  Rose  dear;  I  thought  you  were  asleep.** 

"Good-night,  Martie,"  duetted  the  twins,  in  the  shrillest 
of  treble  and  falsetto. 

"Good-night,  you  rogues;  go  to  sleep;  you'll  wake 
baby." 

"Dood-night,  mummy,"  chirped  a  little  voice  from  the 
adjoining  room. 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  twins. 

"Shut  up,"  growled  March  from  the  attic  over  the 
kitchen.  "€■  :xl.night,  mother."  His  growl  ended  in  a 
squeak,  for  March  was  at  that  interesting  period  of  his  life 
indicated  by  a  change  of  voice.  At  the  sound,  a  prolonged 
snicker  from  somewhere  was  answered  by  a  corresponding 
giggle  from  another-where. 

"Now,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  speaking  up  the 
stairway,  "  do  be  quiet,  or  baby  will  be  wide  awake." 

"Turn  tiss  me,  mummy,"  piped  the  little  voice  a  second 
time,  with  no  sound  of  8lee    in  it. 
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•'  Yes,  djrltog,  I  -n  come ; "  „  ,he  tamed  to  go  into  «ie 
b^m  <djoi^  the  kitehen,  there  was  the  f^ST. 
S    T  ^.  "  ^"^  "'  "»"  '«"•  «  'q-^bble  on  the 

:":  r rr t^-r."  "'-'-"•  ---^'- 

.),"'.'']  ??"'  *"«  kids  back  to  bed  for  yon.  mother," 
W    wh^";  •  ""  '""'^  '"■^"  -"■'  -"^  "^  join  tL 

t;  z  ro:z^ '"' ' ""»'«»'« '^'-^-p-^  ^  Which 

•'Children,  children,  yon  TI  smother  me  1 "  langhed  their 
mother.  "  Here,  sit  down  on  the  mg  and  warm  ^^  Z^ 
-commg  over  th,»e  U»,  stai™  this  cold  night^  "    S 

htUe  May  m  thck  white  «,d  red  flannel  nighlXsses 
Md  gray  flannel  pajamas.  gnwuesses 

M^^a^  r^"*  consumptively,  and  Cherqr  foUowed  snit 
M^h  sh.ve«d  «,d  shook  like  a  small  earthquake,  and 
Rose  looked  np  laughingly  at  her  mother. 

«id.. strips r!"'  """^  ""''  ""'  '''^"  "^ 
"  No,  no,  dear,  -  in  your  bare  feet  I " 

nk!!'''  ^1°7"^.*°°^  *  ^^V  from  the  shelf  over  the  fire- 
P^ce,  and  leaving  the  five  with  their  fifty  toes  turned 
and  wngghng  befon,  the  cheering  wannth  of  the  bj^ 
hickory  logs,  disappeared  in  the  pantiy.  ^ 

"Oh,  bully,"  said  Budd,  rubbing  his  flannel  pajamas 
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just  over  his  stomach;  "I  wkh  'twas  a  cold  night  every 
day,  then  we  could  have  molasses  tea  all  the  time,  don't 
you,  Cherry?  " 

"  Mm,"  said  Cherry,  too  full  of  the  anticipated  treat  for 
articulate  speech. 

"  There 's  nothing  like  it  to  warm  up  your  insides,"  said 
March;  "mother's  a  brick  to  let  us  get  up  for  it.  She 
would  n't,  you  know,  if  father  were  at  home." 

«  My  tummy's  told,"  piped  May,  frantically  patting  her 
chest  in  imitation  of  Budd,  and  all  the  children  shouted  to 
see  the  wee  four-year-old  maiden  trying  to  manufacture  a 
shiver  in  the  glow  of  the  cheerful  fire. 

Mrs.  Blossom  had  never  told  her  recipe  for  her  "hot 
molasses  tea; "  but  it  had  been  famed  in  the  family  for 
more  than  a  generation.  She  had  it  from  her  mother. 
The  treat  was  always  reserved  for  a  bitterly  cold  night,  and 
the  good  things  in  it  of  which  one  had  a  taste  —  molasses, 
white  sugar,  lemon-peel,  butter,  peppermint,  boiled  raisins, 
and  mysterious  unknowns  —  were  compounded  with  hot 
water  into  a  palate-tickling  beverage. 

When  Mrs.  Blossom  reappeared,  with  a  fettle  sending 
forth  a  small  cloud  of  fragrant  steam  in  one  hand  and  a 
tray  filled  with  tin  cups  in  the  other,  the  delighted  "  Ohs  " 
and  "  Ahs  "  repaid  her  for  all  her  extra  work  at  the  close 
of  a  busy,  weary  day. 

Budd  rolled  over  on  the  rug  in  his  ecstasy,  and  Cherry 
was  about  to  roU  on  top  of  him,  when  March  uiterfered, 
and  order  was  restored. 

As  they  sat  there  on  the  big,  braided  square  of  woollen 
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valentines.  "i^oacnea    the    subject    of 

tti  year,  are  you  ?  "  *   "«  *"  '""X"'  ^  Doctor 

"No,  indeed,  Martie,"  said  Rose     ..n    j 
prettiest  we  can  make.    I  Ve  beT^  I       '''*""'  *» 
I'n-  going  to  fflake  him  .1     •  ^"^'"^  »'*»"  "•  ^-^ 

b-h*^A%„Ca^V^^''^'«rf.  "eart-ahaped,  with 

birehes  that'  thrc^Jt:  JT  "I  ''T  '""■"-  »" 
how  11  that  do?"  "'"'  °*  ''»'  »""™erj 

"Other  half. Tf  fiXr  *  T  '''''">'"  '-  «"' 
begetting  her  tea  XTver""'  '""""^ '"'"  '"^  «-• 
ianXf "    »'<""-y-borUy.     ^a^h    and    Rose 

feet.  P  '  ^  ^  °^outh  and  spattered  on  his  bai^ 
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Budd  tried  to  dodge,  but  had  no  room.  In  a  trice,  March 
had  his  arms  around  him,  and  was  hugging  him  in  a  bear- 
like embrace.    "Say  you 're  sorry  I"  he  demanded. 

"  Au-ow  I " 

"  Say  you  're  sony  I "  he  roared  at  him,  hugging  harder. 

"  Au-ow-ee-ow  I " 

"  Quick,  or  I  '11  squeeze  you  some  more  I " 

Budd  was  squirming  and  twisting  like  an  eel. 

"  0-ee-wau-au-Jlw  !  " 

"There,"  said  March,  releasing  him  and  setting  him 
down  with  a  thump  on  the  rug ;  "  I  '11  teach  you  to  poke 
me  in  the  ribs  that  way  and  scald  my  feet.  —  You  're  game, 
though,  old  fellow,"  he  added  patronizingly,  as  he  heard  a 
suspicious  snifF  from  Cherry.  "  You  and  Cherry  make  a 
whole  team  any  day." 

Cherry's  sniff  changed  to  a  smile,  for  March  did  not 
condescend  to  praise  either  of  them  very  often. 

"  Well,"  she  said  meditatively,  "  I  suppose  it  did  sound 
funny  to  say  that,  but  I  was  thinking  that  if  Budd  would 
make  me  a  little  heart-shaped  box  of  birch-bark,  I  'd  make 
some  maple-f  ar-ir  fudge,  —  you  know,  Martie,  the  kind  with 
butternuts  in  it, — and  that  could  be  my  valentine  for  the 
Doctor." 

"  Why,  that 's  a  bright  idea.  Cherry,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom ; 
and,  "Bully  for  you,  Cherry,"  said  Budd;  "we'L  begin 
to-morrow  and  crack  the  butternuts." 

"What  will  May  do?"  asked  Mrs.  Blossom,  lifting  the 
little  girl,  who  was  already  showing  signs  of  being  over- 
come with  molasses  tea  and  sleep     May  nestled  in  her 
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mother's  anna,  leaned  her  head,  running  over  with  golden 
curls,  on  her  mother's  breast,  and  murmured  drowsily,  — • 

"  'Ittle  tooties  —  tut  with  mummy's  heart-tutter  —  tutter 
—  tooties  —  tut  —  "  The  blue-veined  eyelids  closed  over 
the  lovely  eyes;  and  Mrs.  Blossom,  holding  up  her  finger 
to  hush  the  children's  mirth  at  May's  inspired  utterance, 
carried  her  back  into  the  bedroom. 

One  after  another  the  children  crept  noiselessly  upstairs, 
with  a  whispered,  "Good-night,  Martie,"  and  in  ten  min- 
utes  Mary  Blossom  knew  they  were  aU  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 
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MES.   blossom's  VAIiENTnra 

It  was  a  bitter  night  Mrs.  Blossom  refiUed  the  kitchen 
stove,  and  threw  on  more  hickory  in  the  fireplace  in  antici- 
pation  of  her  husband's  late  return  from  the  village.  She 
drew  her  little  work-table  nearer  to  the  blaze,  and  sat  down 
to  her  sewing.  Then  she  sighed,  and,  as  she  bent  over  the 
large  willow  basket  filled  with  stockings  to  be  darned  and 
clothes  to  be  mended,  a  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek  and 
plashed  on  the  edge. 

There  was  so  much  she  wanted  to  do  for  her  children  — 
and  so  little  with  which  to  do  it  1  There  was  March,  an 
artist  to  his  finger-tips,  who  longed  to  be  an  architect;  and 
Rose,  lovely  in  her  young  girlhood  and  giving  promise  of 
a  lovelier  womanhood,  who  was  willing  to  work  her  way 
through  one  of  the  lesser  colleges,  if  only  she  could  be  pre- 
pared for  entrance.  Mary  Blossom  saw  no  prospect  of 
h        able  to  do  anything  for  either  of  them. 

a  the  father  1  Hs  must  be  spared  first,  if  he  were  to 
be  their  future  bread-winner.  Mary  Blossom  could  never 
foiget  that  day,  a  year  ago  this  very  month,  when  her  hus- 
band was  brought  home  on  a  stretcher,  hurt,  as  they  thought, 
unto  death,  by  a  tree  falling  the  wrong  way  in  the  woods 
where  he  was  directing  the  choppers. 
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What  a  year  it  had  been  I  All  they  had  saved  had  gone 
to  pay  for  the  extra  help  hired  to  carry  on  the  farm  and 
finish  the  log-cutting.  A  surgeon  had  come  from  the 
nearest  city  to  give  his  verdict  in  the  case  and  help  if  he 
could. 

The  farm  was  mortgaged  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  heavy 
bills  incident  to  months  of  sickness  and  medical  attendance ; 
still  the  father  lay  helpless,  and  Mary  Blossom's  faith  and 
courage  were  put  to  their  severest  test,  when  both  doctor 
and  surgeon  pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  He  might  live 
for  years,  they  said,  but  useless,  so  far  as  his  limbs  were 
concerned. 

This  was  in  June ;  and  then  it  was  that  Mary  Blossom, 
leaving  Rose  in  charge  of  her  father  and  the  children,  left 
her  home,  and  walked  bareheaded  rapidly  up  the  slope 
behind  the  house,  across  the  upland  pastures  and  over  into 
the  woodlands,  from  which  they  had  hoped  to  derive  a 
sufficient  income  to  provide  not  only  for  their  necessi- 
ties, but  for  their  children's  education  and  the  comforts 
of  life. 

Deep  into  the  heart  of  them  she  made  her  way;  and 
there,  in  the  green  silence,  broken  only  by  the  note  of  a 
thrush  and  the  stirring  of  June  leafage  above  and  about 
her,  she  knelt  and  poured  out  her  sorrow-filled  heart  before 
God,  and  cast  upon  Him  the  intolerable  burden  that  had 
rested  so  long  upon  her  soul. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  when  at  last  she  turned 
hoi^xcwards.  Cherry  and  Budd  met  her  in  the  pasture,  for 
Rose  had  grown  anxious  and  sent  them  to  find  her. 
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"Why,  where  have  you  been,  Martie?"  exclaimed  the 
twins.  "  We  were  so  frightened  about  you,  because  you 
didn't  come  home." 

"You  needn't  have  been;  I've  been  talking  with  a 
Fi  lend."  And  more  than  that  she  never  said.  The  chil- 
dren's  curiosity  was  roused,  but  when  they  told  Rose  and 
Jisked  her  what  mother  meant,  Rose's  eyes  filled  with  teare. 
and  she  kept  silence;  for  she  alone  knew  with  Whom  her 
mother  had  talked  that  June  afternoon. 

"  Run  ahead,  Budd,  and  tell  Malachi  to  harness  up  Bess. 
1  want  him  to  take  a  letter  down  to  the  village  so  that  it 
may  go  on  the  night  mail."  Budd  flew  rather  than  ran; 
for  there  was  a  look  in  his  mother's  face  that  he  had  never 
seen  before,  and  it  awed  him. 

That  night  a  letter  went  to  Doctor  Heath,  a  famous 
nerve  speciaUst  of  New  York  City.  It  was  a  letter  from 
Maiy  Blossom,  his  old-time  friend  and  schoolmate  in  the 
academy  at  Barton's  River.  In  it  she  asked  him  if  he 
would  give  her  his  advice  in  this  case,  saying  she  could 
not  accept  the  decision  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  unless 
it  should  be  confirmed  by  him. 

"I  cannot  pay  you  now,"  she  wrot«^,  "but  it  was  borne 
in  upon  me  this  afternoon  to  write  tr  you,  although  you 
may  have  forgotten  me  in  these  many  years,  and  I  have  no 
claim  of  present  friendship,  even,  upon  your  time  and 
sei-vice ;  but  I  must  heed  the  inner  command  to  appeal  to 
you,  whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  —  if  I  disobeyed  that, 
I  should  be  disobeying  God's  voice  in  my  Ufe,"--and 
signed  herself  "  Youra  in  chHdhood's  remembrance  » 
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The  next  day  a  telegram  was  brought  up  from  the 
village ;  and  the  day  after  the  Doctor  himself  followed  it. 

It  was  an  anxious  week ;  but  the  wonderful  skill  con- 
quered. The  pressure  on  a  certain  nerve  was  removed, 
and  for  the  last  six  months  Benjamin  Blossom  had  been 
slowly  but  surely  coming  back  to  his  old-time  health  and 
strength.  But  again  this  winter  the  extra  help  had  been 
necessary,  and  it  had  taxed  all  Mary  BloKsom's  ingenuity 
to  make  both  ends  meet ;  for  there  was  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage  to  be  paid  every  six  months,  and  the  ready  money 
had  to  go  for  that. 

In  the  midst  of  her  thoughts,  her  recollections  an4  plans, 
she  caught  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells.  The  tall  clock  was 
just  striking  ten.  Smoothing  every  line  of  care  and  ban- 
ishing all  look  of  sadness  from  her  face,  she  met  her 
husband  with  a  cheery  smile  and  a,  "  I  'm  so  glad  you  've 
got  home,  Ben  ;  it 's  just  twenty  below,  and  the  molasses 
tea  is  ready  for  you  and  Chi." 

"Chil"  called  Mr.  Blossom  towards  the  bam. 

"  Whoa ! "  shouted  a  voice  that  sounded  frosty  in  spite 
of  itself.     "  Whoa,  Bess ! " 

"Come  into  the  kitchen  before  you  turn  in;  there's 
some  hot  molasses  tea  waiting  for  us." 

"Be  there  in  a  minute,"  he  shouted  back,  and  Bess 
pranced  into  the  barn. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  this  h  good,"  said  Mr.  Blossom,  as  he  slipped 
out  of  his  buffalo-robe  coat  and  into  his  warm  house-jacket, 
dropped  his  boots  outside  in  the  shed,  and  put  on  his 
carpet-slippers  that  had  been  waiting  for  him  on  the  hearth. 
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"  It  is  home,  Ben,"  said  his  wife,  brir  jing  out  clean  tin 

cups  from  the  pantry,  and  putting  them  to  warm  beside 

the  kettle  on  the  hearth. 
"  Yes,  with  you  in  it,  Mary,"  he  said  with  the  smile  that 

had  won  him  his  true-love  eighteen  years  before. 
"Come  in,  Chi,"  he  called  towaids  the  shed,  whence 

came  sounds  as  if  some  one  were  dancing  a  double-shuffle 

in  snow-boots. 

"  'Fraid  I  'U  thaw  'n'  make  a  puddle  on  the  hearth.  Mis' 
Blossom.  I  'm  as  stifiF  as  an  icicle :  guess  1 11  take  my  tea 
perpendic'lar;  I  ain't  at  to  eit  down." 

♦'  Sit  down,  sit  down,  Chi,"  said  Mre.  Blossom.  «  You  '11 
enjoy  the  tea  more ;  and  give  yourself  a  thorough  heating 
before  you  go  to  bed.  I  've  put  the  soapstone  in  it,"  she 
added. 

"  Well,  you  beat  aU,  Mis'  Blossom ;  just  as  if  you  did  n't 
find  enough  to  do  for  yourself,  you  go  to  work  'n'  make 
work."  He  broke  off  suddenly,  "George  Washin'ton!" 
he  exclaimed,  «  most  forgot  to  give  you  this  letter  that 
come  on  to-night's  mail." 

He  handed  Mrs.  Blossom  the  letter,  which,  with  some 
difficulty,  omng  to  his  stiffened  fingers,  he  extracted  from 
the  depths  of  the  tail-pocket  of  his  old  overcoat  Then  he 
helped  himself  to  a  brimming  cup  of  the  tea,  and  appar- 
ently swallowed  ite  contents  without  once  taking  breath. 

"Why,  It's  from  Doctor  Heath  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Blossom,  recognizing  the  handwriting.  « Is  it  a  valentine, 
I  .yonder?"  she  said,  feigning  to  laugh,  for  her  heart  sank 
within  her,  fearing  it  might  be  the  biU,  -and  yet,  and  yet, 
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the  Doctor  had  said  —  she  got  no  further  with  these 
thoughts,  so  intent  was  she  on  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

Chi,  with  an  eye  to  prolonging  his  Htay  till  he  should 
know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  a  letter  from  the  great 
Doctor  at  this  season  of  the  year,  took  another  cup  of 
the  tea. 

"  Ben,  oh,  Ben  I "  cried  Mrs.  Blossom,  in  a  faint,  glad 
voice;  and  therewith,  to  her  husband's  amazement,  she 
handed  him  the  letter,  put  both  arms  aix>und  hLi  neck,  and, 
dropping  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

Chi  softly  put  down  his  half-emptied  cup  and  tiptoed 
with  creaking  boots  from  the  room. 

**  Can't  stand  that,  nohow,"  he  muttered  to  himself  in 
the  shed ;  and,  forgettiiig  to  light  his  lantera,  he  felt  his 
way  up  the  backstairs  to  his  lodging  in  the  room  overhead, 
blinded  by  some  suspicious  drops  of  water  in  his  eyes, 
which  he  cursed  for  frost  melting  from  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"  Oh,  Ben,  think  of  it  I "  rhe  cried,  when  her  husband 
had  soothed  and  calmed  her.  ^'  Twenty-five  dollars  a 
week;  that  makes  a  little  more  than  twelve  hundred  a 
year.  Why,  we  can  pay  off  all  the  mortgage  and  be  free 
from  that  nightmare." 

For  answer  her  husband  drew  her  closer  to  him,  and  late 
into  the  night  they  sat  before  the  dying  fire,  talking  and 
planning  for  the  future. 

**  Children,"  she  said  at  breakfast  next  morning,  and  her 
voice  sounded  so  bright  and  cheery  that  the  room  seemed 
full  of  sunshine,  although  the  sky  was  a  hard,  cold  gray, 
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**  I  've  had  one  valentine  already ;  it  came  last  night  from 
the  Doctor." 
Chi  listened  with  all  his  ears. 

'* Mother  1"  burst  fi-ora  the  children,  "where  is  it?" 
"Show  it  to  us."    "Why  didn't   you    tell    us    before 
breakfast?" 
"  T  can't  show  it  to  you  yet ;  it 's  a  live  one." 
"  A  live  one !  "  chonwsed  the  children. 
"  You  're  fooling  us,  mother,"  said  March. 
"Do  I  look  as  if  I  were?"  replietl  his  mother. 
And  March  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had  never 
looked  more  in  earnest. 

Rose  left  her  seat  and  stole  to  her  father's  side.  "  What 
does  it  mean,  piter?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Ask  your  mother,"  was  all  the  satisfaction  she  received, 
and  walked,  crestfallen,  back  to  her  chair ;  for  when  had 
her  father  refused  her  anything? 

"When  will  you  tell  us,  anyway?"  said  Budd,  a  little 
gruffly.    He  hated  a  secret. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that  either,"  said  his  mother,  «  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  shall  tell  you  until  the  very  last,  if  you 
ask  m  that  voice." 

Budd  screwed  his  mouth  into  a  smile,  and,  unbeknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  family,  reached  under  the  cloth  for  his 
mother's  hand.  He  sat  next  to  her,  and  that  had  been  his 
way  of  saying  "Forgive  mc,"  ever  since  he  was  a  tiny  boy. 
He  had  a  squeeze  in  return  and  felt  happier. 
« I  say,  let 's  guess,"  said  Cheny.  « If  I  don't  do  some- 
thing, I  shall  burst " 
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•*  You  express  my  feelings  perfectly,  Cheiiy,"  said  March, 
gravely,  and  the  guestting  began. 

**  A  St  Bernard  puppy  ?  "  said  Budd,  who  coveted  one. 

♦'  A  Shetland  pony,"  said  Cherry. 

**The  Doctor's  coming  up  here,  himself."  That  was 
Rose's  guess. 

"  T  ain't  Ukely,"  growled  Budd. 

"  A  tunning  'ittle  baby,"  chirped  May. 

March  failed  to  think  of  any  live  thing  the  Doctor  was 
likely  to  send  unless  it  might  be  a  Wyandotte  blood-rooster, 
such  as  he  and  the  Doctor  had  talked  about  last  summer. 

"You're  all  cold,  cold  as  ice,"  laughed  their  mother, 
using  the  words  of  the  game  she  had  so  often  played  with 
them  when  they  were  younger. 

"Oh,  mother  I"  they  protested.  They  were  almost 
indignant. 

Chi  rose  and  left  the  table.  "  Beats  me,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  took  down  his  axe  from  a  beam  in  the  woodshed. 
"  What  in  thup'ler  can  it  be  ?  I  ain't  goin'  to  ask  ques- 
tions, but  I  '11  ferret  it  out,  —  by  George  Washin'ton ; " 
and  that  was  Chi's  most  solemn  oath. 
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"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  " 
"  Bothered  —  bothered." 
"A  case?" 

"  Yes.  and  I  must  get  it  off  my  mind  this  evening." 
The  Doctor  set  down  his  after-dinner  coffee  untasted  on 
the  library  table,  and  rose  with  a  half  sigh  from  his  easy 
chair  before  the  blazing  wood-fire.  His  heavy  eyebrows 
were  drawn  together  into  a  straight  line  over  the  bridge  of 
his  nose,  and  that,  his  wife  knew  fuU  weU,  was  an  ominous 
sign. 

"Must  you  go  to-night?  It's  such  a  fearful  storm: 
just  hear  it  J  " 

"  Yes,  I  must ;  just  to  get  it  off  my  mind.  I  sha'n't  be 
gone  long,  and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I  get  home." 
The  Doctor  stooped  and  kissed  the  detaining  hand  that  his 
wife  had  laid  lovingly  on  his  arm;  then,  turning  to  the 
telephone,  he  bespoke  a  cab. 

As  the  vehicle  made  its  way  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  teeth 
of  a  February,  northeast  gale  that  drove  the  sleet  ratiin^ 
against  the  windows.  Doctor  Heath  settled  back  fixihet 
into  his  comer,  ^  owUng  to  himself.  "I  wish  some  ieople 
would  let  me  manage  their  affairs  for  them;  it  would 
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show  their  common  sense  to  let  me  show  them  some  of 
luine." 

A  few  blocks  north  of  the  park  entrance,  the  cab  turned 
east  into  a  side  street,  and  stopped  at  Number  4. 

"Mr.   Clyde  in,    Wilkim?"  asked   the  Doctor  of  '.\w 
colored  butler,  who  opened  the  door. 

"  Yes,  sah;  jes'  up  from  dinner,  sah,  to  see  Miss  Haze  ." 
"  Tell  him  I  want  to  see  him  in  the  library." 
"  Yes,  sah."     He  took  the  Doctor's  cloak  and  hat,  hesi- 
tating a  moment  before  leaving,  then  turning,  said :  "  'Scuse 
me,  sah,  but  Miss  Hazel  ain't  more  discomposed?  " 
"  No,  no,  Wilkins ;  Miss  Hazel  is  doing  fairly  well." 
"  Thank  you,  sah ;  "  and  Wilkins  ducked  his  head  and 
sprang  upstairs. 

"  Why,  Dick,"  ir.  Clyde,  as  he  entered  the  library 

hurriedly,  ♦*  what 's  .» .ong  ?  " 

"  The  world  in  general,  Johnny,  and  your  world  in  par- 
ticular, old  fellow." 

"Is  Hazel  worse?"  The  father's  anxiety  could  be 
heard  in  the  tone  with  which  he  put  the  question. 
"  I  'm  not  satisfied,  John,  and  I  'm  bothered." 
When  Doctor  Heath  called  his  friend  "John,"  Mr.  Clyde 
knew  that  the  very  soul  of  him  was  heavily  burdened. 
The  two  had  been  chums  at  Yale :  the  one  a  rich  man's 
son ;  the  other  a  country  doctor's  one  boy,  to  whom  had 
been  bequeathed  only  a  name  honored  in  eveiy  county  of 
his  native  state  a  good  constitution,  and  an  ambition  to 
follow  his  father's  profession.  The  boy  had  become  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  the  great  city  itt  which  he  made 
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his  home;  his  friend  one  of  the  most  sought-after  men  in 
the  whirling  gayeties  of  the  great  metropolis.  As  he  stood 
on  the  hearth  with  his  back  to  the  mantel  waiting  for  the 
physician's  next  word,  he  was  typical  of  the  best  culture  of 
the  city,  and  the  Doctor  looked  up  into  the  fine  face  with 
a  deep  affection  visible  in  his  eyes. 

'♦  Going  out,  as  usual,  John?" 

«  Only  to  tiie  Pearsells'  reception.  Don't  keep  me  wait- 
mg,  old  fellow ;  speak  up." 

T  i!^rJ^^  ^'"'^  ^"^  ^  ^  '"^^^  ^""SB  P^^  to  you, 
John  ?    Here,  draw  up  your  chair  a  little  nearer  mine,  as 
you  used  in  coUege  when  you  knew  I  had  a  four  a.  m 
lecture  awaiting  you,  after  one  of  your  larks." 

The  two  men  helped  themselves  to  cigars;  and  the 
Doctor,  resting  his  head  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  slowly 
let  forth  the  smoke  in  curling  rings,  and  watched  them 
dissolve  and  disperse. 
"  Come,  Dick,  go  ahead ;  I  can  stand  it  if  you  can  " 
"Well,  then,  I've  done  all  I  can  for  Hazel,  and  shaU 
have  to  give  up  the  case  unless  you  do  all  ^ou  can  for 

« 

Now  the  Doctor  had  not  intended  to  make  his  statement 
in  such  a  blunt  fashion,  and  he  could  not  blame  Mr.  Clyde 
for  the  touch  of  resentment  that  was  so  quick  to  show  in 
ills  answer. 

this  way,  Richard;  much  less  on  a  friend.  I  have  done 
everything  I  can  for  Hazel.  If  theii  is  anvthing  I've 
omitted,  just  tell  me,  and  I  '11  try  to  make  it  good  " 
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The  Doctor  nodded  penitently.  "  I  know,  John,  I  've 
said  it  badly;  and  I  don't  know  but  that  I  sha  I  make  it 
worse  by  saying  you  've  done  too  much." 

"Too  much  I  That  is  not  possible.  Didn't  you  order 
Lost  year's  trip  to  Florida  and  the  summer  yachting 
cruise  ?  " 

Doctor  Heath  groaned.  "I'm  getting  in  deeper  and 
deeper,  John ;  you  can't  understand,  because  you  are  you ; 
bom  and  bred  as  you  are  —  Look  here,  John,  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  Hazel  is  a  little  hot-house  plant  that 
needs  hardening?" 

"  No,  Richard." 

"  Well,  she  is ;  she  needs  hardening  to  make  her  any 
kind  of  a  woman  physically  and,  and  —  "  The  Doctor 
stopped  short.  There  were  some  things  of  which  he 
rarely  spoke. 

♦'  My  Hazel  needs  hardening  I "  exclaimed  the  amazed 
father.  "  Why,  Richard,  have  n't  you  impressed  upon  me 
again  and  again  that  she  needs  the  greatest  care  ?  " 

The  Doctor  groaned  again  and  smote  his  friend  . 
on  the  knee. 

"Oh,  you  poor  rich — you  poor  rich  I  'Eyes  have  ye, 
and  ye  see  not ;  ears  have  ye,  and  hear  not.'  John,  the 
girl  must  go  away  from  you,  who  over-indulge  her,  from 
this  home-nest  of  luxury,  from  this  private-school  business 
and  dancing-class  dissipation,  from  her  young-grov  -up 
lunch-parties  and  matinee-parties,  from  her  violin  lessons 
and  her  indoor  gymnastics  —  curse  theml" 

This  was  a  great  deal  for  the  usually  self-contained 
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physician,  and  Mr.  Clyde  stared  at  him,  but  half  com- 
prehending. 

"Go  away?  Do  you  mean,  Richard,  that  she  must 
leave  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  mean  just  that." 

"Well," —  it  was  a  long-drawn,  thinking  "well,"  — 
"I  wUl  ask  my  sister  to  take  her  this  summer.  She  re- 
turns from  Egypt  soon  and  has  just  written  me  she  intends 
to  open  her  place, '  The  Wyndes,'  in  June." 

Again  the  Doctor  groaned:   "And  kill  her  with  golf 
and  ^cnics  and  coaching  among  all  those  fashionable 
butterflies  I    Now,  hear  to  me,  John,"  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  friend's  shoulder,  «send  her  away  into  the  eountnr, 
timt   18  comitiy,- something,  by  the  way,   which  you 
know  precious  Httle  about.    Let  me  find  her  a  place  up 
among  those  life-giving  Green  Hills,  and  do  you  do  with- 
out her  for  one  year.    Let  me  prescribe  for  her  there; 
and  I  U  guarantee  she  returns  to  you  hale  and  hearty. 
Trust  her  to  me,  John;  you'll  thank  me  in  the  e.d.     I 
can  do  no  more  for  her  here." 

"Do  you   mean.  Richard,  to  put  her  away  into   real 
country  conditions  ?  " 

"Yes,  just  that;  into  a  farmer's  family,  if  possible,- 
and  I  know  I  can  make  it  possible,  -  and  let  her  be  as 
one  of  them,  work,  play,  go  barefoot,  eat,  sleep,  be  merry 
-  m  fact,  be  what  the  Loni  intended  her  to  be ;  and  you  '11 
find  out  that  is  something  very  different  from  what  she  is, 
if  only  you  '11  hear  to  me." 

The  Doctor  was  pacing  the  room  in  his  earnestness. 
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He  was  not  accustomed  to  beg  thus  to  be  allowed  to  pre- 
scribe  for  his  patients.  Uis  one  word  was  law,  and  he 
was  not  required  to  explain  his  motives. 

Mr.  Clyde's  eyes  followed  him ;  then  he  broke  the  pro- 
longed silence. 

**  Richard,  you  have  asked  me  the  one  thing  to  which 
her  mother  would  never  have  consented.  How,  then, 
can  I?" 

"  Think  it  over,  John,  and  let  me  know." 

The  two  men  clasped  hands. 

*'Let  me  take  you  along  in  my  cab  to  the  recep- 
tion; it's  inhuman  to  take  out  your  horses  on  such  a 
night." 

"  Thank  you,  no ;  I  think  1 11  give  it  up ;  I  'm  not  in 
the  mood  for  it.    Good-night,  old  fellow." 

"  Good-night,  Johnny." 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  Doctor  took  up  a 
note  that  lay  beside  his  plate,  and  after  reading  it 
beamed  joyously  while  he  stirred  his  coffee  vigorously 
without  drinking  it.  When,  finally,  he  looked  up,  his 
wife  elevated  her  eyebrows  over  the  top  of  the  coffee  urn, 
and  the  Doctor  laughed. 

"  To  be  sure,  wifie,  read  the  note."  And  this  is  what 
she  read :  — 

Dear  Richard,  —  I've  had  a  hard  night,  trying  to  look  at 
things  from  your  point  of  view  and  see  my  own  duty  towards 
Hazel.  Things  have  grown  rather  misty,  looking  both  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  I  have  concluded  I  can't  do  better 
thau  to  take  you  at  your  word,  —  trust  her  to  you,  and  accept 
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the  gaarantee  of  her  return  to  me  with  her  physical  condiUon 
Bucb  as  it  should  be. 

This  decision  will,  as  you  well  know,  raise  a  storm  of  protest 
among  the  relations.  The  whole  swarm  will  be  about  my 
ears  in  less  than  no  time.  Stand  by  me.  The  whole  re- 
sponsibUity  rests  upon  you,  ~ and  tell  Hazel;  I'm  too  much 
of  a  coward,  '^his  is  a  confession,  but  you  will  understand. 
Let  me  know  the  details  of  your  plans  so  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  give  .you  such  a  proof  of  friendship. 
Have  you  ever  asked  another  man  for  such  ?  I  mistrust  you, 
oldfeUow.  Yonre,  ^ 

John. 
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"  Oabbiellb." 

"Oui,  mademoiselle  Hazel,"  came  in  shrill  yet  muffled 
tones  from  the  depths  of  the  dressing-room  closet. 

"  Bring  me  my  white  silk  kimono." 

"  Oui,  mademoiselle." 

The  order,  in  French,  was  given  in  a  weak  and  slightly 
fretful  voice  that  issued  from  the  bed  at  the  farther  end  of 
a  large  room  from  which  the  dressing-room  opened.  The 
apartment  was,  in  truth,  what  Doctor  Heath  had  called  it, 
"  a  nest  of  luxury." 

It  was  a  bitter  Saint  Valentine's  Day  which  succeeded  the 
Doctor's  evening  visit.  The  wood-fire,  blazing  cheerily  in 
the  ample  fireplace,  sent  its  warmth  and  light  far  out  into 
the  room,  flashing  red  reflections  in  the  curiously  twisted 
bars  of  the  brass  bedstead.  At  the  left  of  the  fireplace 
stood  a  small  round  tea-table,  and  upon  it  a  little  silver 
tea-kettle  on  a  standard  of  the  same  metal.  Dainty  cups 
and  saucers  of  egg-shell  china  were  grouped  about  it;  a 
miniature  sUver  tray  held  a  sugaivdish  and  a  cream-pot 
and  a  half-dozen  gold-lined  souvenir  spoons. 

On  the  richly  carved  mantel  stood  an  exquisite  plate- 
glass  clock,  the  chimes  of  which  were  just  striking  nine, 
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and,  keeping  it  company  to  right  and  left^  were  two  dainty 
figures  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  Dresden  china 
The  remaining  mantel  space  was  filled  with  tiny  figures 
in  bisque, -a  dachshund,  a  cat  and  kittens,  a  porcelain 
box,  heart^haped,  the  top  covered  with  china  foiget-me- 
nots,  a  sUver  drinkingnjup,  a  small  oval  portrait  on  ivory 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  framed  in  richly  chased  gold 
the  inner  rim  set  round  with  pearls.    A  blue  piteher  of 
Cloisonne  and  a  tmy  ot  filigree  silver  heaped  with  dainty 
cotillion  favors  stood  on  one  end;  on  the  other,  a  crystal 
vase  filled  with  white  tulips. 

Soft  blue  and  white  Japanese  rugs  lay  upon  the  polished 
floor;  delicate  blue  and  white  draperies  hung  at  the  win- 
dows. Dres8ingH3ase  and  writing-desk  of  white  curled 
maple  were  each  laden  with  articles  for  the  toilet  and  for 
wntmg  m  solid  silver,  engraved  with  the  monogram  H.  C 
A  couch,  upholstered  in  blue  and  white  Japanese  silk,  stood 
at  the  right  of  the  fii^place,  and  all  about  the  mom  were 
dainty  wicker  chai«  enamelled  in  white,  and  cushioned  to 
mateh  the  hangings. 

The  bed  was  canopied  in  pale  blue  covered  with  white 
net  and  edged  with  Lace,  and  the  coverlet  was  of  silk  of 
the  same  delicate  color,  embroidered  with  white  violete 
^d  edged  like  the  canopy,  only  with  a  deeper  frill  of  lace 
The  occupant  of  this  couch,  fit  for  a  princess  royal,  was 
the  little  mistress  of  all  she  surveyed,  as  well  a«  the  man- 
sion  of  which  the  room  formed  a  small  part;  and  a  woe- 
^gone-looking  little  giri  she  wa.,  who  Led  again,  a^ 
this  time  impatiently:  — 
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*♦  Gabrielle,  huny,  do." 

"  Oui,  oui,  mademoiseUe  Hazel ; '»  and  Gabrielle  tripped 
across  the  room  with  the  white  kimono  in  one  hand  and 
fresh  towels  in  the  other.  She  had  just  slipped  it  upon 
Hazel  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Gabrielle 
opened  it,  and  Wilkins  asked  in  a  voice  intended  to  be 
low,  but  which  proved  only  husky:  — 

"Nuss  say  she  mus'  jes'  speak  wif  Marse  Clyde  'fo'  she 
come  up,  an'  wan's  to  know  if  Miss  Hazel  will  haf  her 
brefFus  now  or  wait  till  she  come  up  heree'f." 

Before  Gabrielle  could  answer.  Hazel  called  out,  "  You 
may  bring  it  up  now,  Wilkins ;  and  has  the  postman  come 
yet?" 

Wilkins'  broad  smile  sounded  in  his  voice,  as  it  came  out 
of  its  huskiness. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Hazel,  ben  jes'  'fo'  I  come  up.  I  ain't  seen 
no  hearts,  but  dey's  thicker 'n  spatter  by  de  feel,  an'  a 
heap  o'  boxes  by  'spressl" 

"  Oh,  bring  them  up  quick,  Wilkins,  and  tell  papa  to  be 
sure  and  come  up  directly  after  breakfast." 

"Yes,  for  sho'.  Miss  Hazel,"  said  Wilkins,  delighted 
to  have  a  word  with  the  little  daughter  of  her  whom 
he  had  carried  in  his  arms  thirty-two  years  ago  up  and 
down  the  jasmine-covered  porch  of  an  old  New  Orleans 
mansion. 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  reappeared  with  two  large  silver 
trays,  on  one  of  which  was  the  tempting  breakfast  of 
Hamburg  grapes,  a  dropped  egg,  a  slice  of  golden-brown 
toast,  half  of  a  squab  broiled  to  the  melting-point,  and  a 
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cup  of  cocoa.    On  the  other  were  boxes  huge  and  tna^^ 
and  white  envelopes  of  all  sizes. 

Gabrielle  cut  the  string  and  opened  the  boxes,  while 
Hazel  looked  on,  pleased  to  be  remembered,  but  finding 
nothing  unusual  in  the  display;  for  Christmas  and  Easter 
and  birthdays  and  parties  brought  just  about  the  same 
collection,  minus  "the  hearts,"  which  Wilkins  had  felt 
through  the  covers.  The  only  fun,  after  all,  was  in  the 
guessing. 

Just  then  Mr.  Clyde  entered. 

"  Oh,  papa  I  I  'm  so  glad  you  have  come ;  it 's  no  fun 
guessmg  alone."  She  put  up  her  peaked,  sallow  little 
face  for  the  good-moming  kiss;  and  her  father,  with  the 
thought  of  his  last  night's  struggle,  took  the  face  in  both 
hands  and  kissed  brow  and  mouth  with  unusual  tenderness. 
"Why,  papal"  she  exclaimed,  "that  kiss  is  my  best 
valentine;  you  never  kissed  me  that  way  before." 

"WeU,  it's  time  I  began,  Birdie;  let's  see  what  you 
have  for  nonsense  here.    What 's  this  _  from  Cambridge  ?  " 
"  Oh,  that 's  Jack,  I  'm  sure ;  he  always  sends  me  violets ; 
but  what  is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  bunch?"    With  a 
smile  she  drew  out  a  tiny  vignette  of  her  Harvard  Sopho- 
more  cousin.    It  was  framed  in  a  little  gold  heart,  and  on 
a  shp  of  paper  was  written,  "For  thee,  I  'm  aU  'art." 
^  «  Jack 's  a  gay  deceiver,"  laughed  her  father ;  «  he 's  aU 
*  art   for  a  good  many  girls,  big  and  little.    What 's  this  ' 
—  and  this?" 

One  after  another  he  took  out  the  contente  of  envelopes 
and  boxes, -candy  hearts  by  the  pound  in  sUver  bonbon 
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boxes,  silk  hearts,  paper  hearts,  a  flower  heart  of  real  roses 
("  That 's  from  you,  Papa  Clyde  I "  she  exclaimed,  and  her 
father  did  not  deny  the  pleasant  accusation),  hoUow  gilt 
hearts  stuffed  with  sentimeuts,  a  sUver  chAtelaine  heart  for 
change,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  enormous  envelope,  a 
foot  square,  containing  a  white  paper  heart  all  written  over 
with  «  sentiments  "  from  the  girls  in  her  class  at  school. 

«C!ome  now,  Birdie,"  said  her  father,  after  the  last  one 
had  been  opened  and  guessed  over,  «  eat  your  breakfast,  or 
nurse  wiU  scold  us  both  for  putting  play  before  business." 
"  I  don't  think  I  want  any,  papa,"  said  Hazel,  languidly, 
for,  after  all,  the  valentines  had  proved  to  be  almost  too 
much  excitement  for  the  littie  girl,  who  was  just  recover- 
mg  from  weeks  of  slow  fever;  "and,  Gabrielle,  take  the 
flowers  away,  they  make  my  head  ache, -and  the  other 
thiiigs,  too,"  she  added,  turning  her  head  wearily  on  the 
pillow. 

"But  you  must  eat,  Hazel  dear,"  said  her  father,  gently 
but  firmly;  and  therewith  he  took  a  grape  and  squeezed 
the  pulp  between  her  lips.  Hazel  laughed, -a  faint 
sound. 

"Why,  papa,  if  you  feed  me  that  way,  I  shall  be  a  real 
Birdie.      Yes,"    she    nodded,    "that's   good;    I'll    take 
another;"  and  her  father  proceeded  to  feed  her  slowly 
now  coaxing,  now  urging,  then  commanding,  tiU  a  few 
grapes  and  a  half  egg  were  disposed  of. 

"There,  now,  I  won't  play  tyrant  any  longer,"  he  said, 
"for  your  real  tyrant  of  a  doctor  is  coming  soon,  and  I 
must  be  out  of  the  way." 
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"Are  you  going  to  be  tt  home  for  luncheon  towiav. 
papa?"  '* 

*♦  No,  dear,  I 've  promiaed  to  go  out  to  Tuxedo  with  the 
MBBoim,  but  I  shaU  be  at  home  before  dinner,  just  to  look 
m  upon  jou.  I  dine  with  the  Peanwlla  afterwarda. 
Go<xi.bye. '  A  kia,  -  two,  three  of  them ;  and  the  merry 
handsome  young  father.  stUl  but  thirty^ven,  had  gone' 
and  with  him  much  of  the  brightness  of  Hazel's  day. 

But  she  was  used  to  this.  Ever  since  she  could  remem- 
ber anything,  she  had  been  petted  and  kissed  and -left 
with  her  nurse,  her  governess,  or  a  French  maid. 

Her  young  mother,  a  Southern  belle.  Uved  more  out  of 
her  home  than  in  it.  with  the  round  of  gayeties  in  the 
winter  months  interrupted  and  continued  by  winter  house- 
parties  at  Lenox,  a  yachting  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
an  early  spring-flitting  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  later  household  moving  to  Newport. 

In  all  these  migrations  Hazel  accompanied  her  parents  • 
m  fact^  was  moved  about  as  so  much  goods  and  chattels] 
from  New  York  to  the  Berkshires.  from  the  Berkshires  to 
Malta,  from  Malta  to  the  Great  Smokies,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea ;  her  appurtenances,  the  governess  and 
French  maid,  went  with  her;  and  the  routine  of  her  home 

b^faste  and  dinners  went  on  with  the  i^gularity  of 
dockwork.  whether  on  the  yacht,  in  the  mounts,  or  ^ 
the  villa  on  the  Clifif. 

So  now  although  she  wished  her  father  would  stay  and 
entertain  her.  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  teU  him  so  f  and 
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likewiie  it  never  ooonxxed  to  the  fother  that  his  child 
needed  or  wished  him  to  stay.  Nor  had  it  ever  occurred 
to  the  young  mother  that  she  was  not  doing  her  whole 
duty  by  her  child;  for  she  never  omitted  to  go  upstairs 
and  kiss  her  little  daughter  good-night,  whether  the  child 
was  awake  or  asleep,  before  going  out  to  dinner,  theatre, 
or  reception. 

She  died  when  Hazel  was  nine,  and  it  was  a  lovely 
memoiy  of  -mamma"  that  Hazel  cherished:  a  vision  of 
loveUness  in  traiUng  white  silk,  or  velvet,  or  lace,  — her 
mother  always  wore  white,  it  was  her  Southern  inheritance. 
—  with  a  single  dark-red  rose  among  the  folds  of  Vene- 
tian point  of  the  bertha;  always  a  gleam  of  white  neck 
and  arms  banded  with  flashing,  many-faceted  diamonds, 
or  roped  with  pearls ;  always  a  sense  of  delicious  white 
warmth  and  fragrance,  as  the  vision  bent  over  her  and 
pressed  a  light  kiss  upon  her  cheek.     And  if,  in  her  blisi 
she  opened  her  sleepy  eyes,  she  looked  always  into  laugh- 
ing  brown   depths,  and    putting  up  her  hand  caressed 
shining  masses  of  brown  hair. 

But  it  was  always  a  good-night  vision.  In  the  morning 
mamma  did  not  breakfast  until  ten,  and  Hazel  was  off  to 
the  little  private  school  at  half-past  nine.  At  noon 
mamma  was  either  out  at  lunch  or  giving  a  lunch-party; 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  the  promenade  in  the 
Park  with  the  governess,  and  sometimes,  as  a  treat,  a  drive 
with  mamma  on  her  round  of  calls,  when  Hazel  and  the 
maid  sat  among  the  furs  in  the  carriage.  Then  Hazel 
played  at  being  grown  up,  and  longed  for  the  time  when 
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riie  coaia  wear  a  reception  drew  like  mamma's,  of  white 
broadcloUi  and  sable,  and  trip  up  the  steps  of  the  various 
houses,  and  tnp  down  again  with  a  bevy  of  young  girls 
laughing  and  chatting  so  merrily.  ^  --^  6  « 

AU  that  had  ceased  when  Hazel  was  nine,  and  the 
young  father  had  made  her  mistress  in  her  mother's  place 
It  was  such  a  gre.t  house  1  and  there  were  so  many  ser^ 
vantel  and  the  housekeeper  was  so  strict  I  and  it  was  so 
queer  to  sit  at  the  round  table  in  the  big  dining-room  and 
try  to  look  at  pa.pa  over  the  silver  ^pergne  in  the  centre  I 

When  she  was  eleven,  she  entered  one  of  the  large 
pnvate  schools  which  many  of  her  little  mates  attend^. 
Soon  ,t  came  to  be  the  "girls  of  our  set"  with  Hazel- 
and  then  there  followed  music-les«ons,  and  violin-lesri 
and  ndmg-lessons,  and  dancing-class,  and  riding-days  1^ 
matill^  :"'  ^-f -I-rties  with  the  girls,  J  tl^LZ 

dav  pairV    1  '°""^  ''  "^""^^^  "^^'  -<*  birth, 
aay  parties,  and  sales  —  school  anH  A^r^^ 

„    ,   -     .  oi-uuoi  ana  arawing-room  affairs 

T  V  .  ^°™  ""  "P""""  "f  her  mother's  and 
when  she  began  U>  shoot  „p  lite  a  bean-spIuC  W 
her  round  faee  and  the  delicate  pink  from  her  ohee^ 
uncles  and  aunt  and  cousin  and  friends  whi,pe"d  of  W 
— s  f.i,  constitution,  and  that  it  wasZ  to'..t 

her^lllr  't'  *"  P'^"'"^  "■>''  ■>«''  '"'W  *»  bring 
her  ,nto  tl>e  world,  was  summoned  hastily  to  prevent  hef 

If     r.f "  '""  "•    ™»  "«  the'^.curiZrle' 
that  so  bothered  him,  and  this  pale,  languid  giri  ofX 
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teen  in  the  blue-canopied  bed  was  the  one  he  intended  to 
transplant  into  another  soiL 

A  short,  sharp  tap  announced  his  arrival.  The  nurse 
opened  the  door. 

«  Good-morning,  Httle  girl  —ah,  ah  I  Saint  Valentine's 
Day  ?  I  had  forgotten  it ;  all  those  came  this  morning  ?  " 
he  said  cheerily,  pointing  to  a  table  on  which  Gabrielle 
had  placed  all  the  remembrances  but  the  flowers. 

"  Yes,  Doctor  Heath ;  but  my  best  valentine,  you  know, 
is  papa,  and  after  him,  you." 

« Hm,  flatterer! "  growled  the  Doctor,  feeling  her  pulse. 
"Pretty  good,  pretty  good.  Think  we  can  get  you  up 
for  half  a  day.    What  do  you  say,  nurse  ?  " 

« I  think  it  will  do  her  good,  Doctor  Heath ;  she  has  no 
appetite  yet,  and  a  little  exercise  might  help  her  to  it." 

"  No  appetite  ?  "  The  two  eyebrows  drew  together  in  a 
straight  line  over  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and,  from  under 
them,  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  looked  at  Hazel. 

"Well,  I've  planned  something  that  will  give  you  a 
splendid  one,  Hazel,  —  the  best  kind  of  a  tonic  —  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  take  any  more  tonics.  I  am  so 
sick  of  them,"  said  Hazel,  in  a  despairing  tone,  for  although 
she  adored  the  Doctor,  she  despised  his  medicines. 

"You  won't  get  sick  of  this  tonic  so  soon,  I'll  war- 
rant," he  said,  unbendmg  his  brows  and  letting  the  full 
twinkle  of  his  fine  eyes  shine  forth, —  "at  least  not  after 
you  are  used  to  it  I  won't  say  but  that  it  may  cause 
a  certain  kind  of  sickness  at  first;  in  fact,  I'm  sure 
of  it." 
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"Oh,  wUl  it  nauseate  me?"  cried  Hazel,  dreadim?  to 
suffer  any  more. 

"  No,  no,  it  won't  do  that,  but  —  " 

"But  what  do  you  mean,  Doctor  Heath?    Are  vou 
joking?"  •' 

"Never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,"  repUed  the 
Doctor,  rubbing  his  hands  in  glee,  much  to  Hazel's  amaze- 

splendid  feUow;  did  you  know  that?" 

Hazel  laughed  aloud,  a  real  girl's  laugh,  -  Doctor  Heath 
was  so  queer  at  times. 
"Have  you  just  found  that  out?  "  she  retorted 
"No,  you  witch._don't  be  impertinent  to  your  elders, 
- 1  have  n't ;  but  really  he  is,  take  it  all  in  all,  just  about 
the  most  common-sense  fellow  in  New  York  City." 
«  What  has  he  done  now,  that  you  are  praising  him  so  '  " 
"Just  heard  to  me,  my  dear,  and  agreed  to  do  just  as  I 
want  him  to,"  said  the  Doctor,  demurely. 

"  Why,"  laughed  Hazel,  « that 's  just  when  I  think  he  is 
a  most  splendid  fellow,  when  he  does  just  what  I  want  him 
I  to.  Is  n  tit  funny  you  and  I  think  just  alike  I"  And  she 
gave  his  hand  a  nalicious  little  pat  The  Doctor  caught 
:  the  five  slender  digits  and  held  thom  fast. 
.  "Now  we're  agreed  that  you  have  the  most  splendid 
co««»on.ense  father  in  the  world,  I  want  you  to  prove  to' 

Zl    '•'".*'"  ^'^  *''  "°^'  «P^«^^^^'  commLense 
jdaughter  in  it,  as  well." 

Again  Hazel  laughed.    She  was  used  to  her  friend»R 
I  ways. 
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«  That  means  that  you  want  me  to  take  that  old,  new 
tonic  of  yours." 

"Yes,  just  that,"  said  the  Doctor,  emphatically;  "and 
now,  as  you  don't  appear  to  care  to  hear  about  it,  I  'm  going 
to  make  a  long  call  and  tell  you  its  entire  history." 

"Have  you  brought  it  with  you ?"  asked  Hazsel,  some- 
what mystified. 

"  No,  I  can't  carry  around  with  me  in  a  cab  five  children, 
a  hundred  acres  of  pine  woods,  a  whole  mountain-top,  and 
a  few  Jersey  cows." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    You  are  joking." 
Then  the  physician  clasped  the  thin  hand  a  little  more 
closely  and  told  her  of  the  country  plan. 

At  first.  Hazel  failed  to  comprehend  it  She  gazed  at 
the  speaker  with  large,  serious  eyes,  as  if  she  half-feared 
he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

"  Did  paps  know  it  this  morning  ?  "  was  her  first  question. 
"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  Then  that  is  why  he  kissed  me  the  way  he  did,"  she 
said  thoughtfully.  "But,"  her  lip  quivered,  "I  sha'n't 
have  him  to  kiss  me  up  there,  and  —  and  —  oh,  dear  I "  A 
wail  went  up  from  the  canopied  bed  that  made  the  Doctor 
turn  sick  at  heart,  and  even  the  nurse  hurried  away  into 
the  dressing-room. 

Somehow  Doctor  Heath  could  not  exhort  Hazel,  as  he 
had  her  father,  to  use  common-sense.  He  preferred  to  use 
diplomacy. 

"  You  see,  Hazel,  a  year  won't  be  so  very  long,  and  it 
will  give  your  hair  time  to  grow ;  and  perhaps  you  would 
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not  mind  wearing  a  cap  for  a  time  up  there,  while  if  you 
were  here  you  certainly  would  not  care  about  going  to 
dancing-school  or  parties  in  that  lig;  now  would  you?" 
Hazel  sniffed  and  looked  for  her  handkerchief.  As  she 
failed  to  find  it,  the  Doctor  applied  his  own  huge  square  of 
linen  to  the  dripping,  reddened  eyes,  and  tenderly  stroked 
the  smooth-shaven  head. 

Hazel  had  her  vanities  like  all  girls,  and  her  long  dark 
braids  had  been  one  of  them.  After  the  fever,  8h«  had 
been  shorn  of  what  scanty  locks  had  been  left  to  her,  and 
many  a  time  she  had  wondered  what  the  girls  would  say 
when  they  saw  her.  After  all,  the  new  plan  might  be 
endured,  for  the  sake  of  the  hair  and  her  looks. 

She  sniflPed  again,  and  this  time  a  good  many  teare  were 
drawn  up  into  her  nose.  The  Doctor,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  subsiding  flood,  proceeded,  — 

"My  patients  always  look  so  comical  when  the  fuzz  is 
commg  out.    It 's  like  chicken-down  all  over  the  head  —  " 
«  Fuzz  1 »  exclaimed  Hazel,  with  a  dismayed,  wide-eyed 
look;  "must  I  have  fuzz  for  hair?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  for  about  five  months,"  was  the  Doc- 
tor'3  matter-of-fact  reply.     "  Then,"  he  continued,  appa- 
rently  unheeding  the  look  of  relief  that  crept  over  HazeTs 
face,  "you  are  apt  to  have  the  hair  come  out  curlv  » 
"Oh!"  ^' 

"Yes,  and  it  really  grows  very  fast ~ that  is,"  he  said 
resortmg  to  wile,  «if  any  one  is  strong  and  well;  but  if 
the  general  health  is  not  good,  why -hem  I -the  hair 
isnt  apt  to  growl" 
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**Ooodiie88l    I  don't  want  to  be  bald  all  my  life  I " 
*♦  No,  I  thought  not,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  did  seem 
the  best  thing  for  you  to  get  into  the  country  where  you  can 
get  well  and  strong  as  fast  as  ever  you  can." 

'*  Shall  I  have  to  eat  my  breakfast  and  dinner  al(me  up 
there?"  was  her  next  question. 

Doctor  Heath  laughed.  «  What  I  With  all  those  five 
children  1  You  will  never  want  for  company,  I  can  assure 
you  of  that.  And  now  1 11  be  off ;  as  it 's  Saint  Valentine's 
Day,  which  I  had  forgotten,  I  '11  wager  I  have  five  valen- 
tines from  those  very  children  waiting  for  me  at  home.** 
"  Will  you  show  them  to  me,  if  you  have  ?  '* 
**  To  be  sure  I  will.  Now  sit  up  for  half  a  day,  and  get 
yourself  strong  enough  to  let  me  take  you  up  there  by  the 
middle  of  Maroh.** 

"Oh,  are  you  going  to  take  me?  Whatfunl  Are  they 
friends  of  yours  ?  **  she  added  timidly. 

"  Every  one,'*  said  the  Doctor,  emphatically.  He  turned 
at  the  door.  "  You  have  n't  said  yet  whether  you  will 
honor  me  with  your  company  up  there.** 

"  I  suppose  I  must,*'  she  said,  with  something  between 
a  sigh  and  a  laugh.  « But  I  don't  know  what  Gabrielle 
will  do;  she'll  be  so  homesick." 

"Gabrielle I"  cried  the  Doctor,  in  a  voice  loud  with 
amazement;  "you  don't  think  you  are  going  to  take 
Gabrielle  with  you,  do  you?" 

Before  Hazel  had  time  to  recover  from  her  astonishment, 
Gabrielle,  hearing  her  name  called  so  loudly,  came  tripping 
into  the  room. 
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"Om,  oui,  monsieur  le  docteurj-  and  Doctor  Heath 
beat  a  h«iiy  retreat  to  avoid  furtiier  misunderstandings. 

with,  "PW  return  by  bearer,"  on  the  wrapper.  On 
openmg  it,  she  found  the  Doctor's  valentines  Wiethe  fol- 
lowing  sentiments  appropriately  attached. 


Sr.^**^^"*'  "'•**«•  ^y  March  adorned, 
T  u  not  a  Heart  that  one  should  scorn : 
^  use  each  day,  the  whole  year  through. 
Where  find  a  Valentine  so  tma? 


Cherry  Blossom  made  this  fudm 
(Buddie  made  the  box). 
■Eat  it  soon,  or  you  will  judge, 
She  made  it  all  of  rocks. 


m 
Baby  May  has  made  this  cookie- 
Mother  baked  it  _  but,  by  hookey  I 
1  can't  find  another  rhyme 
To  match  with  this  your  valentine. 

Your  loving  Valentines, 
Rose.  March,  "  Budd  axd  Cherrt,"  Mat  BtossoM 
MOHH,  Hn»o«.  February  U.  1896.      ^^''™  """'^ 
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It  WB8  the  middle  of  April,  yet  the  drifts  still  blocked 
the  ravines,  and  great  patches  of  snow  lay  scattered  thickly 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

Not  a  bud  had  thought  of  swelling;  not  a  fern  dared  to 
raise  its  downy  ball  above  the  sodden  leaves.  Day  after 
day  a  keen  wind  from  the  north  chased  dark  clouds  across 
a  watery  blue  sky,  and  now  and  then  a  solitary  crow 
flapped  disconsolately  over  the  upland  pastures  and  into 
the  woods. 

But  in  the  farmhouse  on  the  mountain,  every  Blossom 
was  a-quiver  with  excitement,  for  the  "live  Valentine" 
was  to  arrive  that  day. 

According  to  what  Doctor  Heath  had  written  first,  Mrs. 
Blossom  had  expected  Hazel  to  come  the  middle  of  March. 
She  had  told  the  children  about  it  a  week  before  that 
date,  and  ever  since,  wild  and  varied  and  continuous  had 
been  the  speculations  concerning  the  new  member  of  the 
family. 

Both  father  and  mother  were  much  amused  at  the  differ, 
ent  ways  in  which  each  one  accepted  the  fact,  and  com-, 
mented  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  they  were  slightly 
anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of  such  a  combination. 
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"They  'U  work  it  out  for  themselves,  Maiy,"  said  Mr. 
Blossom,  when  his  wife  was  expressing  her  fears  on  account 
of  the  attitude  of  March  and  Cherry. 

"I  hope  with  all  my  heart  they  will,  without  friction  or 
unpleasantness  for  the  poor  child,"  replied  his  wife,  thought. 
fuUy,  for  Maixjh's  looks  and  words  returned  to  her,  and 
they  foreboded  trouble. 

Her  husband  smiled.  "Perhaps  the  *poor  chUd'  will 
have  her  ways  of  looking  at  things  up  here,  which  may 
cause  a  pretty  hard  rub  now  and  then  for  our  chUdre:.. 
But  let  them  take  it;  it  wiU  do  them  good,  and  show 
us  what  stuff  IS  in  them  for  the  future." 

Mrs.  Blossom  tried  to  think  so,  but  March's  wonis  on 
tha.  afternoon  she  had  told  the  chUdren  came  back  to  her 
They  were  dumb  at  first  through  sheer  surprise.    The:. 
Rose  s^ke,  flinging  aside  her  Virgil  she  had  been  studying 
by  the  fadmg  light  at  the  window. 
«0h  motherl  we've  been  so  happy- just  by  ourselves." 
Will  you  he  less  happy,   Rose,  in  trying  U>  make 
some  one  else  share  our  happiness?" 

Rose  said  nothing,  but  leaned  her  forehead  against  the 
pane,  and  the  t«ars  trickled  adown  it  and  froze  halfway. 

Mrs.  Blossom  proceeded,  in  the  silence  that  followed,  to 
tell  them  something  of  Hazel's  life.  Then  Budd  spoke  up 
like  a  man.  *^  ^ 

"I'm  awful  sorry  for  her;  she's  a  little  brick  to  be 
willing  t«  come  away  from  her  father  and  live  with  folks 
she  dont  know.  I'd  be  a  darned  coward  about  leaving 
my  Popsey.'*  ^» 
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There  was  no  taWerloth  handy  to  hide  the  aqneeze  he 
wanted  to  give  his  mother's  hand,  and  Mrs.  Blossom,  know- 
ing how  he  hated  any  pubUc  demonstration  of  aflfection, 
reserved  her  approving  kiss  for  the  dark  and  bedtime.  But 
she  looked  at  him  in  a  way  that  sent  Budd  whistling,  « I 
won't  pUy  in  your  back-yard,"  over  to  the  kitchen  stove, 
where  he  stared  inanely  at  his  own  reflection  in  the  polished 
pipe. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Cherry  did  not  echo  her 
twin's  sentiment.  She  was  already  insanely  jealous  of  the 
new-comer  who  seemed  to  claim  so  much  of  her  mother's 
sympathy  and  affection.  And  she  wasn't  even  here! 
What  would  it  be  when  she  was  here  for  good  and  all  ? 

At  this  miserable  thought,  and  all  that  it  appeared  to 
involve.  Cherry  began  to  cry. 

Now  to  see  Cherry  Blossom  ciy  generally  afforded 
great  fun  for  the  whole  family;  for  there  never  was  a 
girl  of  ten  who  could  cry  in  quite  such  a  unique  manner 
as  this  same  round-faced,  pug-nosed,  brown-eyed  Cherry, 
whose  red  hair  curled  as  tightly  as  corkscrews  all  over 
her  head,  and  bobbed  and  danced  and  quivered  and  shook 
with  eveiy  motion  and  emotion. 

First,  her  nose  grew  very  red  at  the  tip ;  then,  her  small 
mouth  screwed  itself  around  by  her  left  ear;  gradually, 
her  round  face  wrinkled  till  it  resembled  a  withered  crab^ 
apple ;  and  finally,  if  one  listened  intently  and  watched 
closely,  one  could  hear  small  sniffs  and  see  two  infini- 
tesimal drops  of  water  issue  from  the  nearly  closed  and 
wrinkled  eyes. 
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But  M^j  no  one  noticed,  and  Cheny  „t  down  in 

W  mother-.  I»p,  .nd  n.„n,b.ed  out  W  wo.  ZZ 

"I  cM't  help  it  if  Budd  doe,  want  her,  /don't,  Martie. 
Budd  w,n  play  with  her,  and  you  11  |ci«  her  just «,  you 
do  U8,  and  It  won't  be  comfy  any  more."  ^ 

"TTrnt  does  not  »ound  Uke  mothers  Cherry  Blowom  " 
»«I  Mrs.  Blo»„m,  smUing  in  apite  of  herse^   «I  tok 

ul^lr  ^  "'^  "  """^  *»  """"■"  "^  *>«-  »  • 

Then  Mrs.  Blossom  told  them  of  the  mortgage  on  the 
fenn;  how  it  had  been  made  „eces«»^,  and  wh^^t  Z^. 
«d  how  .t  was  her  duty  to  accept  what  had  been  sent  t<^ 
ner  as  a  means  of  paying  it  off. 

Rose  came  over  from  the  window.  «0h,  why  didn't 
ZZlYr  ^f  ^•'"  '''  "^^''  -bbing'outiht  this 
dunng  all  this  dreadful  year?  To  think  you  have  been 
beanng  aU  this,  and  just  going  about  the  same,  sm  iLg  a"d 
cheer  oh,  dear  I »  Rose  sat  down  on  the  hearth-rug  at  her 
mother  s  feet,  and  her  sobs  mingled  with  Cherry's  sniffs 

March,  who  had  listen^^.  thus  far  in  silence,  rose  from 

the  settle  when,  he  had  flung  himself  in  disgust,  and  goZ 

over  to  his  mother,  stood  stmight  and  tall  l^fore  her'     Z 

gmy  eyes  flashed.  ^ 

"I've  been  a  fool,  mother,  not  to  see  it  all  before  this 

nZTfT''  ^f"^-  ''-^--^^-tson,andcome 
next  after  father  m  « home  things.'  "  And  with  this  asser- 
t^on  he  made  a  mighty  resolve,  then  and  thei^  to  put  away 
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boyuh  things  and  be  more  of  a  man.    His  mother,  looking 

at  him,  felt  the  change,  and  tears  of  thankfulness  filled  her 

eyes. 

-What  conld  you  do,  children?  You  were  too  young 
to  have  your  lives  burdened  with  work.'* 

"I'd  have  found  something  to  do,  mother,  if  you  had 
only  told  me.  About  the  girl  —  "  he  hesitated —  •♦  of 
course  I  'U  look  at  it  from  the  money  side,  but  it  '11  never 
be  the  same  after  she  comes — never  I "  And  with  that  he 
went  off  into  the  bam. 

His  mother  sighed,  for  March  was  looking  at  the  matter 
in  the  very  way  which,  to  her,  was  abhorrent 

"Don't  sigh  so,  Martie,"  cried  Rose;  "I'U  take  back 
what  I  said,  and  do  everything  I  can  to  help  you  by  mak- 
ing it  pleasant  for  her.  Budd  has  made  me  ashamed  of 
myself." 

"That's  my  own  daughter  Rose,"  said  Mre.  Blossom, 
leaning  over  to  kiss  her  parting,  for  Cherry  was  awkwardly 
in  the  way. 

"  Did  you  hear  Rose,  Cherry  ?  "  whispered  her  mother. 
"  Ye^s,"  sniffed     heny. 

"And  won't  y  try  to  help  mother,  and  make  Hazel 
happy  ?  " 

"  N^),"  said  Cherry,  stiU  obdurate. 

"  Very  weU ;  then  I  must  depend  on  Rose  and  Budd  and 
httle  May,"  repUed  her  mother,  putting  her  down  from  her 
knee.  By  which  Cherry  knew  she  was  out  of  favor,  and, 
not  having  Budd  to  flee  to  for  sympathy,  ran  blindly  out 
mto  the  woodshed  and  straight  into  Chi,  who  was  bringing 
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in  t^ro  twelve-quart  milk  pails  filled  io  overflowing  with 
their  creamy  contents.  ^      "* 

you  want  to  mop  np  thu  mwdshed." 

"O  Chi  I    I'm  jast  aa  miser'ble;  a  new  Uttl.  ™.i. 
00m  nir  to  lire  with  n.  .i„  j  °  S""  ' 

good  Lea"  ™^''  '""'  "'^  •»"  "o  "«>« 

Che^fll''!r'I"'''  ^^  ^^'^«  the  pail.  deWy., 

would  be  the  mo«,  the  merrier.    When',  .he  comin-»' 
"  Th»  vejy  month."  .aid  Cher.y,  opening  her  evL  a  Me 

.aTand  .he'.  ^       f'  ^''  "^^  ^-^  ?«<"•  *««.  »<>*« 
««y^  and  .he  .  been  ack  and  i.  coming  here  to  get  weU     J 

.nppo«,  .he  •.  I«t  aU  her  fleah  whilelhe '.  bLf  1^ V- 

XlT^^ff*'""'    ■^'•--y.hetCr'"" 
Chi,lblr7y         °  '-"-■•«-''«'»dforohildren';„id 

"  Why  ?  "  aaked  Cherry,  .u^nsed  into  diyine  her  .mall 
tear,  and  forgetting  to  sniff.  ^^^         °^' 

too ,  .0  Ae  U  keep  you  comp'ny.  a.  .he '.  poor  wC 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Chi'»' 
«  You  wait  awhile,  'n'  you  'U  find  out."    And  with  that. 
Cherry  had  to  be  content.  *» 

As  U,e  woodshed  was  too  cold  to  be  long  comfortably 
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monmfnl  in,  —  Cherry  decided  to  go  inside  and  set  the 
table  for  tea,  wondering,  meanwhUe,  what  Chi  meant 
Oidinarily  she  would  have  gone  straight  to  her  mother  to 
find  out ;  but  just  to-night  Cherry  felt  there  was  an  abyss 
separating  them,  and  she  hated  the  very  thought  of  the 
newcomer  having  caused  this  break  between  her  adored 
Martie  and  herself  before  having  stepped  foot  in  the 
bouse. 

But  Hawjl's  arrival  had  been  delayed  a  whole  month: 
U3t,  on  account  of  the  unusually  cold  weather  of  March, 
and  then  on  account  of  the  Doctor's  pressing  engage- 
ments.    To-night,  however,  this  long  waiting  was  to  be  at 
an  end. 

Mr.  Blossom  had  harnessed  Bess  and  Bob  into  the  two- 
seated  wagon,  and  driven  down  three  mil^s  for  thetn  to  the 
"Mill  Settlement;  "and  there  he  was  to  meet  tb-  stage 
from  Barton's  River,  the  nearest  railway  station. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  Ught  of  the  lantern  on 
the  wagon  to  gUmmer  on  the  lower  mountain  road,  which 
ran  in  view  of  the  house,  the  excitement  of  Budd  and  Cheny 
grew  intense.  March  intended  to  be  indifferent,  yet  tolerant, 
but  even  he  went  twice  to  the  door  to  listen.  As  for  Rose,' 
she  was  thinking  abnost  more  of  Doctor  Heath,  with  whom' 
she  was  a  great  favorite,  than  of  the  coming  guest.  Chi 
had  done  up  the  chores  early  with  March's  help,  and  sat 
whistling  and  whittUng  in  the  shed  door  with  his  eye  on 
the  lower  road. 

"  They  're  coming ;  they  're  coming  1 "  screamed  the  twins, 
making  a  wUd  dash  for  the  woodshed,  that  they  might  have 
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"Well,  I  ain't  deaf,  if  they  are,"  «Ud  Chi  «.h-^ 
^  ^^the.  and  going  .utt  hriTJl"^     ™* 
Chi,  how  «o  you  ?  ••  «ud  the  Doctor,  in  a  h««y  ,on^ 
r^g  the  horny  hand  held  out  to  him. 

Here,  lend  a  hand,  w.Il  you  ?  and  l»ke  out  .  little  some. 
«»ay  Who  hae  to  he  handl«i  rather  gently  for  a^: 

inlL^J^eTul'-  ""'' *" '^'^''■^"^'"■-"P'^  ••but 
uZ  'ZT  ?  I^J""*  "™  »*  B'-^  "  -  woman, 

D"L*;rLa!:*'  "^  '"•"'  -^  •^"Hng,  and  had  th„ 

"  Hal]«>,  Budd  r  here  you  a«  handy.    J.,t  take  Hazel's 

^rtetr-rL^r*-'^''-  -e  mustn't  sr: 

_^Budd's  hea,     was  go,  ,g  pretiy  fat,  but  he  faced  a>e 

JCo™  alone,  H„el;  we've  been  waiting  a  mona,  ,„ 

Budd.       Th.,  gentle  .oica  made  Budd  her  vas  ,1  f„„™ 
"1-e,  Martie,here'.  Ha^P  he  shouted  quite  unne- 
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oeasarily,  for  his  mother  had  come  to  the  door  to  welcome 
her  guests.  Cherry,  hearing  the  shout,  disappeared  in  the 
pantiy,  and  was  invisible  untU  called  to  supper. 

In  the  confusion  of  glad  welcome  that  foUowed,  Hazel 
was  conscious  of  stepping  into  a  large,  warm,  lighted  room, 
of  some  one's  arms  about  her,  and  of  a  loving  voice,  saying: 

"Come  in,  dear;  you  must  be  so  tired  with  your  long 
joumey  and  this  cold  ride ; "  and  then  a  kiss  that  made  her 
half  forget  the  lonely,  strange  feelmg  she  had  had  during 
the  stage  and  wagon  ride,  despite  the  doctor's  cheerfulness 
and  care  of  her. 

Then  some  one  untied  her  brown  velvet  hood  and  loos- 
ened  her  long  sealskin  coat 

*•  Let  me  take  off  your  things,"  said  Rose. 

Hazel  looked  up  and  into  the  loveliest  face  she  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen. 

"I'm  Rose,  and  this  is  May.  May,  this  is  the  valentine 
Martae  told  us  of." 

"I  tiss  '00,"  said  May,  winningly,  and  held  up  her  rosy 
bud  of  a  face  to  Hazel.  Hazel  stooped  to  give  her,  not 
6ne,  but  a  half^ozen  kisses.  There  was  no  resisting  such 
a  lattle  blossom. 

May  put  up  her  hand  and  stroked  the  little  silk  skuU- 
cap. 

"  What  'oo  wear  tap  for  ?  " 

"Shi  baby,"  said  Rose,  horrified,  putting  her  hand  on 
Mays  mouth. 

«  Oh,  don't  do  that."  said  Hazel,  « I  'm  so  used  to  it  now ; 
I  don't  mmd  what  people  say  or  think.    But  I  did  at  first." 
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M.y',  Up  began  to  quiver  and  „u  over-  Haa,!  «.t 

i^"S.7ou*au:j:f:.*^^,fr""  ?r  ^""  "'^'  -<• 

I  '    1  •.    11     1:      .  "  '  •*«»««  I  have  n't  anv  hair 

vou  how        "  '  ^  ""='  '"  "»S-    Sometime  I  ?f  aW 
you  how  funny  my  head  looks,  all  covered  »!«.  V 
Doetor  Heath  «>ya  it'a  like  a  Me  ehiekenV'    Z  M  " 
wa,  comforted  and  won  onee  and  for  aU  tofte  V  f  .    ^ 

Budd  had  been  hanging  a.«ut  to  get  the  totltpee  of 
a»  by  lamplight,  and  now  rushed  off  to  the  taTL^i 
Ch.  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings.  »  nam  and 

"  I  say,  Chi,  where  are  you  ?  " 
J-In  the  harness  ,«,m,"  repUed  Chi    "What  do  you 
want/     as  he  appeared.  ^ 

m1\™^'^^  ""' '"  '  P^*--    S"""  i*  "'t «  bit  «t»ck  up,  as 
March  and  she  would  be."  ^ 

"  Good-lookin'  ?  »  queried  Chi 

heZ^:   f  ^  ?"^^'  ^^«^^««g.'"  «-o.  but  I  think  she  wiU 
be  when  she  gets  some  hair  " 

haii^?"'"""'"'^""  ""'"""IChi.    ..Howdoesthat 

Chi:'™  ::^.;'"  ■'"•"''"■'""••»""*»• -t  was  uk. 

"She 's  no  fool,  I  can  tell  you  ibai,  Budd;  'n'  I  'U  bet 
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my  last  red  cent  she'U  come  out  an  A  Number  1  beauty- 
V  March  Blossom  had  better  hold  hia  tongue  till  he  cuti 
all  his  wisdom  teeth."  And  with  that  Chi  went  into  the 
shed  room  to  "  wash  up." 

What  a  supper  that  was  1    And  what  a  room  in  which 
to  eat  iti 

But  for  the  Doctor's  cheery  voice,  Hazel,  as  she  sat  in  a 
comer  of  the  settle,  might  have  thought  herself  in  another 
world,  so  unaccustomed  were  her  city-bred  eyes  to  aU  that 
was  going  on  before  her.  The  room  itself  was  so  queer, 
and,  m  a  way  new  to  her,  delightful. 

The  farmhouse  was  an  old  one,  strong  of  beam  and  soUd 
of  foundation.  It  had  been  divided  at  first  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  other  century  in  which  it  was  built  But 
as  his  family  increased,  Mr.  Blossom  found  the  need  of  a 
large,  general  living-room.  It  was  then  that  he  took  down 
the  wall  between  the  front  square  room  and  the  kitchen 
and  threw  them  into  one.  It  was  this  arrangement  th'.t 
made  the  apartment  unique. 

At  one  end  was  the  huge  fireplace  that  was  originally 
m  the  frent  room.  At  the  left  of  the  fireplace  was  the 
jog  mto  which  the  front  door  opened,  formerly  the  Uttle 
entry. 

This  was  the  sitting-room  end  of  the  low  forty-foot-long 
ap  J:tment;  and  it  showed  to  Hazel  the  fireplace,  the  old! 
fashioned  crane,  with  the  hickory  back-log  glowing  warm 
welcome,  the  long  red<,ushioned  settle,  a  set  of  shelves 
filled  with  books,  a  little  round  work-table,  Mrs.  Blossom's 
special  property,  a  large  round  table  of  cheny  that  had 
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turned  richly  red  with  age.  and  wooden  armchain,  and 
rockere,  with  patchwork  cushions. 

The  middle  portion  served  for  dining-room.    In  it  were 
^e  famUy  table  of  hard  pine,  the  wooden  chairs,  and  Mr. 
Blossoms  grandmother's  tall  pine  dresser. 

At  the  kitchen  end,  next  the  woodshed,  wer^  the  sink. 

^  of  w^H   p       ^''  ^^   bread-trough  and  pie-boanl. 

This  living-room,  sitting-room,  dining-room,  and  kitchen 
m  one  had  six  windows  facing  south  and  east.     Eveiy 
J^ndow  had  brackets  for  plante;  for  this  evening  Rose 
had  turned  the  blossom-side  inwards  to  the  room,  and  the 
walls  glowed  and  gleamed  with  the  velvety  crimson  of 
gloxinias    the  red  of  fuchsias,  the  pink  and  white  and 
scarlef  ^    ^^raniums.  the  cream  of  wax-plant  and  begonia. 
Upon  all  this  radiance  of  color,  the  lamplight  shone  and 
the  fire  flashed  ite  crimson  shadows.    The  kettle  san^  on 
the  stove,  and  the  delicious  odor  of  baked  potatoes  came 
irom  the  open  oven. 

"  Why,  March ! "  said  the  Doctor,  coming  down  from  the 
spare  room  at  the  call  for  supper,  '*  waiting  for  an  intrcv 
duction?    I  didn't  know  you  stood  on  ceremony  in  this 
fashion.     Allow  me."  he  said  with  mock  gravity  to  Hazel 
and  presented  March  in  due  form. 

Ha^el  greeted  him  exactly  as  she  would  have  greeted  a 
new  boy  at  dancing-school.  "LitUe  Miss  Finicky,"  was 
March's  scornful  thought  of  her.  as  he  bowed  mther  awk- 
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warily  «,d  tlmurt  hi,  hMd.  into  hi.  p<«kete,  „„w  ^ 
hnum  for  something  to  «ay.  ■'^'ung  us 

»  What  ,  h«d.on.e  boy  i    A.  h«.d«,mo  „  Jack,"  ™, 

she  «ud  m  thoughfi  "  I  'm  ,««,  he  does  not  want  me  h^^ 

by  the  way  he  «!ta ;  I  thinlt  he  '8  hoirid." 

Boclor  Heath  sat  down  by  Haiel     "I'm-^t      •      . 
.at  you  sit  d.^  to  te.  with  i;.  th^^  n.ii,:r.ir^,r 
not  to-mght,  for  you  can't  eat  halted  potohis  »„d  « 
other  ^  things  after  «.at  long  joumeyCn  a^^Kot 
to  give  you  a  bita  right  here  on  the  settle." 

ri!"  T"^  •"  "•««•"  "^"l  M«Kh,  glad  to  get  away 
Thank  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  af^r  hir^th  a 
^fed  e.p«.sion  in  b-3  keen  eyes.    ,L  then  Mr. "1 

I^^'  "^"^ ''  ^''"^' "  «°''^«'  *he  Doctor. 
Budd,  where 's  Cherry  ?"  said  his  father 

"  I  promised  her  I  would  n't  tell  where  she  hides  tiU  she 
was  twelve,  an'  now  she's  ten  an'  »h.'.  i^  ™' ""  ""e 
about  Haz-"  «  t*-^  an  she  s  been  so  mean 

" Sh'f ^"  ''■'  ''!:  '"*"•  "°"'^'  "  """'"  ™  -"-ctly." 

saidtd^^rk^  '"'^""°"  "^""^ '-'  "'^''--^'••■ 

nere  was  a  shout  of  laughter  ttat  caused  Cheny  to 
<».wl  out  pretty  quickly  and  open  the  pantry  door.!!for 
It  was  hard  to  hear  the  fun  and  not  be  in  it 

"Come,  Cheny,"  said  her  mother,  still  laughing,  and 
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Ci«^  >Upped  into  her  «at  bead.  Doctor  H«tl,  -iti. 

■nunnured,  "How  do  you  do  ?  "  »„d  h^T  ^        *  * 

over  her  pUte  that  Lth^  wTvi-tleT  ^'-t '"" 

round  head  running  over  wi^  ^htZ  It  fC  b^l! 

and  trembled  in  a  peouliarly  funiy  ^  '  ^^^ 

r.o^t:x^:-r:::rtorrx-r 

together  over  the  .^^T^.  J^tTc^tTt: 
glan^^at  the  boy,  who  felt  the  doctor  hau  readll 

blunay     """  """ '™  «°*  ""-""^  fo'  ■*-  -aid  Budd, 

oj'-rrn^m''":^  "^^  "^  '^-•'  -<» 

Staff."  '    '™  ^o™  pretty  lively 

"ere  >  plenty  of  good  strong  lark  in  it  _  "  '^^ 

Thereupon  there  was  a  shout  of  joy  from  BndH  „..■  ., 
bro,^ht  Cherrys  head  into  poaiti.,  i/„  ™  ^"""^  '"'■°'' 
I  know,  I  know,  it  •»„  St.  B.    .ard  puppy!" 

"  Guess  there 's  a  eood  deal  nf  « ,^     r    x  . 
ain't  thew?"  said  Phf      .k  ,  °'°^-^*>°*  ^'i  the  other, 

said  Chi,  with  a  wink  at  March,  who  deiiber- 
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ately  left  his  seat  after  saying.  «  Excuse  me  "  most  gravely 
to  his  mother,  and  turned  a  somereault  in  the  kitehen  end 
just  to  relieve  his  feelings.    Then,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  he  went  up  to  Doctor  Heath,  his  usuaUy  clear 
pale  face  flushing  with  excitement 

.  fuin  Tt"'  ^""^^  "'^'^'  ^'°"  ''^  ^^  to  give  me 
a  full-blooded  Wyandotte  cock?"  he  demanded. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  mean.  March,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
with  great  gravity,  "and  twelve  full-blooded  wives  are  at 
this  moment  looking  in  vain  for  a  roost  beside  their  lord 
and  master  in  the  express  office  down  at  Barton's  River." 

"Oh,  glory  I"  cried  March,  wringing  the  Doctor's  hand 
with  both  his,  and  then  going  oflF  to  execute  another 
somersault.    "  You  've  done  it  now  I " 

"Done  what,  March?"  asked  Doctor  Heath,  reaUy 
touched  by  the  boy's  grateful  enthusiasm. 

"Made  my  fortune,"  he  replied,  dropping  into  his  seat 
again,  breathless  with  excitement;  and  to  the  Doctor's 
amazement  he  saw  tears,  actual  tears,  gather  in  the  boy's 
eyes,  before  he  looked  down  in  his  plate  and  busied  himself 
with  his  baked  potato. 

Hazel  saw  them  too.  "  What  a  stmnge  boy,"  she  thought, 
«  and  how  different  this  is  from  eating  my  dinner  all  alone  1 " 
Then  she  slipped  up  to  the  Doctor's  side  with  her  small  tray 
contoming  nothing  but  empty  dishes,  for  the  keen  air  and 
tlie  sight  of  so  many  others  eating  and  enjoying  themselves 
Imd  given  her  a  good  appetite. 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  me  notvr'  she  said,  presenting 
her  tray.  ® 
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jr  ^«W  ttink  «,"  he  excl«„,ed.  "Two  gl««,  „t 
milk,  two  .bee,  of  touted  bn,™  bresd,  one  piece  of 
W  cake,  „d  .  Weed  apple  witb  c^aml  V.TIZ 
out  of  b«,„.e„  ^a,  yoa,  .„y  ,a^  -t,^.  j.  jT™ 
work  well,— don'tyoutbinkTO?"  K  -^  «> 

depth  of  meanmg  i„  the  sweet  voice  and  the  few  wori" 
ttat  the  D«,tor  threw  hi,  am.  a^und  her  as  a,ey  roJZ, 
the  table,  and  kept  her  beside  him  until  bedtime 
At  nme  o'ctock,  Mrs.  Bloswm  helped  her  to  und««, 

in  the  httle  bedroom  off  the  kitchen. 

H«^"  'T'''?  *'"'"  *""■  '"  ■«»«»»«»<.    This  was  her 
httle  r«,m  I    A  small  single  bed,  I«,ki„g  like  a  snow  drift 

l?d'tr^   ™""""  """  "«"  ^  "' »™  ---Jowet: 
taned  with  a  square  of  ,ta.,,hed  white  cotton  cloth  that 

™srun  at  fte  fep!  a  tiny  wash-stand  with  an  old-fashioned 

bowl  and  p,toher  of  g«en  and  white  .ton^wa«,  „„d  Tr 

t  a.  old.fash.oned  gilt  mirror;  a  small  splint-bottoZ 

cha,r  and  large  braided  rug  of  ml  woollen  .ngs.    That 

lued  to  r'  T  ""  T"'  "''"'  «"»'  ''-''^  ^^ 
fT™  fl,  'i^r'"*  ^d  «  clothes-press  m«le  by  hanging 
from  them  fuU  curtains  of  white  cloth. 

M.e  pretty  monogram.  But  whem  should  she  put  them  ' 
No  bnr^u,  no  d,essing.c»se,  no  bath-room  I -For  a  few 
-n„tos  H,.el  felt  bewilde^d,  then,  laughing.she  ^L  th^^ 
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back  again  into  her  bag,  and,  leaving  her  candle  in  the  tin 
candlestick  on  the  wash-stand,  she  gave  one  leap  into  the 
middle  of  the  high  feather-bed. 

Jnst  then  Mrs.  Blossom  returned  from  saying  good-night 
to  her  own  children.    She  tucked  Hazel  in  snugly,  and  to 
the  young  girl's  surprise,  knelt  by  the  bed  saying,  «  Let  us 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  together,  dear;"  and  together 
they  said  it.  Hazel  fearing  almost  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice.     When  they  had   finished,  Mary  Blossom,  still 
kneeling,  asked  that  Father  to  bless  the  coming  of  this 
one  of  His  little  ones  into  their  home,  and  asked  it  m  such 
a  loving,  trustful  way,  that  Hazel's  arm  stole  out  from  the 
coverlet  and  around  M«.  Blossom's  neck ;  her  head,  soft 
and  silky  as  a  new-bom  baby's,  cuddled  to  iier  shoulder; 
and  when  Mis.  Blossom  kissed  her  good-night,  she  said 
suddenly,  but  half-timidly,  «  Do  you  say  tki»  with  Rose 
every  night?" 
**  Yes,  dear,  every  night." 
"  And  how  old  is  Rose  ?  " 
"  She  will  be  seventeen  next  August." 
"  Do  you  with  Budd  and  Cheny,  too?  " 
"  Yes,  with  aU  my  children,  even  March  and  May." 
"  March  I  "  exclaimed  Hazel. 

"Why  not?"  laughed  his  mother.  "I'm  sure  he 
needs  it,  as  you'U  find  out;  now  good-night,  and  don't 
get  up  to  our  early  breakfast  to-morrow,  for  the  Doctor 
goes  on  the  first  morning  train,  and  yoii  're  not  quite 
strong  enough  yet  do  just  as  we  do.  Good-niirht 
again."  * 
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"Good-^hC  «id  H^U  ftinktog  A.  could  nerer 
have  enough  of  thu  Und  of  putting  to  bed. 
Jfettwhil,  March  «.d  Budd,  in  their  hedioom  over  the 

cook*  8t  Bernard  puppies,  and  the  newcomer,  for  the, 
were  too  excited  to  sleep.  ' 

Juethehiud  M«ch-a  bed,  near  the  head,  there  was  a 
1-ge  knot  m  the  boards  of  the  flooring,  which  for  four 
yeaiB  h«l  «,rved  him  many  a  good  turn,  when  Budd  and 
Cheny  were  planning,  below  in  the  kitchen,  how  they 
c«Ud  phy  tacts  upon  him.  M«,,h  had  carefully  removed 
the  kno^  «rf  with  his  eye,  or  ear,  at  the  hole,  he  h«l  be» 
aU^  entuely  to  the  mystification  of  the  twin,,  <»  overthrow 
aeir  conspu»c«8  and  defeat  their  flank  movements.    When 

Lll  ""  "■*  "^'  '"  ^  P"™'"  detective 

in  J^^'  !"1"  '^^  *"*""""•  ^  "^  '^«»  ""t  »1»  toot, 
mtendmg  to  have  a  view  of  the  new  arrival,  unbeknown 

to  tte  rest  of  the  household,  but  so  interested  had  T 

b«.me  m  the  general  welcome  and  in  the  anticipation  o 

tto  Doctors  gifts,  that  he  had  forgotten  both  to  look 

threugh  the  hole  and  to  reph«,e  the  knot. 

and  yet  .he  was  «>  happy.    Her  thoughts  were  in  N^l 
Y^k,  and  rf>e  wa,  already  pUnning  for  a  vi»it  from  her 
fetter  when_  suddenly  she  remembered  that  she  had  left 
*«Wae  chatelaine  watch  he  had  given  her  on  her  las 
l«tMay,  lying  on  the  setUe  where  May  had  been  playing 
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with  it    81»  mart  wind  it  nguUrty.  thi*  ™  W  M^, 

wBoUy  dittk.    The  emben  benMth  the  adue  in  the  fi« 
?li°"^  her  watch,  then,  h«If-w.y  to  he/own  do« 

^o»eri«.A  ft  ^  M«,h,  who,  fo,getti«g  hi.  op« 
^^  t»™ed  ore,  to,«J.  the  wU  ^th  /p,^!.^ 
yawnurfaud,  evidently  in  ««wer  to  Bodd--  *^ 

.  ^X^^"  *"''  "^  '^'"  W.    I  think  d«  •. 
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Oh, »  king  would  have  loved  and  left  tbee. 

And  away  thy  Bweet  love  cMfc : 
But  I  am  thine 

Whilit  the  Stan  shall  shine,— 
To  the  •—  last ' " 

to  the  ceiling  and  caught  it  deftly  on  her  right  fist  as  it 
hTb    T    "'w^  '^^  °^^^^  '^^^^  ^g^  cf  while  ^n 

Then  she  proceeded  with  her  kneading  and  singing:  - 

•"I  told  thee  when  love  was  hopeless; 
But  now  he  is  wild  and  sings  — 
That  the  stars  above  [up  went  the  bread  again!  _ 
oiune  ever  on  Love '"  ^^      j 

A  peal  of  meny  laughter  close  behind  her  made  her 
jump,  and  the  bre«l  c«me  down  kerchunk  Tnt  ^ 
kneaomg  trough.  ^ 
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"Gwdoui,  Haull  how  you  irightened  mo!    I  thouriit 
you  wvn  off  with  Budd  and  Cheny." 

•♦So  I  wm;  but  they  wanted  me  to  come  in  and  teU  you 
there  is  to  be  a  secret  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  Society 
in  the  usual  place.    They  said  you  would  know  where  it  i«." 
*•  Of  course  I  do;  do  you?" 

«  No.  they  would  n't  tell.    They  said  it  is  against  the 
nUas  to  allow  any  one  in  who  has  n't  been  initiated.    They 
■aid  they  'd  mitiate  me,  if  I  wanted  to  join." 
♦'  Well,  do  you  want  to  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  if  you  belong,"  said  Hazel,  eagerly. 
•*  Tell  them  I  '11  be  out  after  I  've  put  the  bread  to  rise 
and  cleared  up;   but  be  sure  and  tell  them  not  to  do 
anything  till  I  come." 

-  Yes,"  cried  Hazel,  joyfully,  skipping  through  the  wood- 
•hed  and  encountering  Chi  with  a  bag  of  seed-beans. 

"Where  you  goin',  Lady-bird?"  (This  was  Chi's  name 
for  her  from  the  first  day.)  «  Seems  to  me  you  're  gettin' 
over  the  ground  pretty  fast" 

"The  Buds"  (for  so  Hazel  had  nicknamed  the  chil- 
dren) -are  going  to  liave  a  n.eeting  somewhere  of  the 
N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  Society,  and  I  'm  to  be  initiated,  Chi.  What 
does  that  mean  ?  " 

"InitUted,  hey?  Into  a  secret  society?  WeU,  that 
depends.— Sometimes  it  means  being  tossed  sky-high  in 
a  blanket,  and  then  again  you  're  dropped  lower  than  the 
bottomless  pit;  and  you  can't  most  always  tell  beforehand 
which  way  you  're  goin'." 

Hazel's  £Ace  fairly  lost  the  rich  color  she  had  gained  in 
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tt.p.rt«,„U,.    -nu.  w«  mo„  u«u,  rt.  1^  l„j,^ 

"  ""*  ""y  "»»'<'  »■'  hort  ■»«,  CM.    They  would  Vt  I. 

"«»  "  "f !  bedde..  Re  would  n't  l.t  th».." 

•  Well.  I  don't  know  „  ri„  would.    But  cWid«n  m 

**  >Va»  Rose  initiated'^"  wm  Ua.^i*      ^     .» 
•luestion.  *"HaMl.  next  rather  ,n:d„„ 

••  Yybo  wai,-.  «.id  Chi,  taking  up  .  h«rfful  of  b«». 
-a  iHtmg  ;Ik™  run  though  hi.  fing.„  ;„..  u^";^ 

**  How  do  you  know,  Chi  ?  ♦* 

"  Coz  I  initiated  her  myself." 

"You,  Chi?    Why,doyou*belong?'- 

*•  First  member  of  the  N.  H.  B.  ( >     ;  .•,.;., j_  » 

"^  Well,  that  •«  funny.    Who  i  , ;  , :<  j      ^,  ^  - 

Chi  set  down  the  bap  of  hf»ana      ,  •  ,'  . 
„.,,    ,      ,  o  "  Deans,  -. ..,  ',)i  a  moment  shnnlr 

,mL^*^*^  °'^"-    ""'  *«y  *"  a"  on  l«nd  when  I 

**  What  did  you  do,  Chi  ?  " 

"Just  hear  her  I "  said  Chi  to  himself,  but  aloud,  he  said, 

I  U  teU  you  this  much,  if  it  is  a  secret  society.     They 

tiy  V  see  what  stuflf  you 're  made  of."  ^ 
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** '  Sogur  and  spioe 
And  aU  that  '■  nice, 
That  'a  what  Uttle  girls  are  made  of,' " 

Hazel  interrupted,  singing  merrily. 

"There  wasn't  much  'sugar  V  spice'  in  that  Rose 

Blossom  when  she  put  me  to  the  test.    You  ain't  heard  a 

screech-owl  yet;  but  when  you  do,  you '11  come  running 

home  to  find  out  whose  bein'  kUled  in  the  woods." 

Hazel  looked  at  him  half  in  fear,  but  Chi  went  on 
stoUdly:  — 

« 'N'  those  childien  told  me  I'd  got  to  go  up  uito  the 
woods  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  screech^wls 
was  yeUin'  bloody  murder,  to  show  I  wasn't  scairt  of 
nothin';  'n'  I  went." 

"Oh,  Chi,  was  n't  it  awful?" 

"Kinder  scarey;  but  they  gave  me  the  dinner  horn  'n' 
told  me  to  blow  a  blast  on  that  when  I  was  up  there,  so 
they  'd  hear,  'n'  know  I  was  clear  mto  the  woods ;  for  they 
was  all  on  hand  watchin'  from  the  back  attic  window- 
what  they  could  in  a  pitch-black  night  — to  see  if  I'd 
back  down." 

"  And  you  did  n't,  Chi  ?  "  said  Hazel,  eagerly. 

"You  bet  I  did  n't,  'n'  I  brought  home  an  old  screecher 
just  to  prove  I  was  giime." 

"  How  did  you  catch  him,  Chi  ?" 

Chi  clapped  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  shook  with 
laughter;  then  he  grew  perfectly  sober:  — 

"  I  took  a  dark  lantern  along  with  me,  just  to  kind  of 
feel  my  way  in   the  woods -but  the  cliildren  didn't 
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know  about  that  —  *n*  whAn  •»  ,.1  j 
curdlin'  .ell,  just  «  ne^X^^r^t^"  '  "f^' 
on  the  track  when  you  'le  ZX^T.^  a      ""^"^  **^^ 
River  - iust  fh./jl       T^  ** *^* *^*P**^ *^  fiarton'8 

fXsat  II  ^1,  ^"^  "°  '**''  ^^*  ^»"  tilt*  «^d  the 
feUer  sat  right  stiU  on  the  branch,  kind  of  dazed  Uke  V 
1  took  him  iu»t  u  mum  ••  r  'j  •  i.  .  ^^  ' 
after  dark  •n'hJ^JTl  J  *  '^«  •"»»<>«  the  roo.t 
»r  aam  n  brought  hun  home.  'N'  just  as  I  wm  «,.!„• 
up  »to  the  attic  in  the  dark,  the  .hed  J^LTvI 

d«n»ed  bird  gave  ™oh  .  „,eeoh  tLt  the  chuS;^^  ^ 
tamUed  over  one  «ooU,er  tiyin-  to  get  h.„k  to  thatLI 
l^in'^r"  °  "^''"^  -verheard-the'S 
^gain  Chi  laughed  at  the  «ooUeca«.,  and  Hazel  joined 

."  ^^^^  "^^  J"""  *>  "'ytki'*  mons  Chi  ?  " 

-id  Ch  T7""''''""'  '  ■*»»"  'Wnk  they  did" 
".d  Ch,.  eoberly.  "That  laat  ™  March's  idLbut 
Ko«e  went  him  one  more."  ^       ' 

^•Jl...  could  Ro*  think  of  wor»  than  that?"demanded 
"  W»U,  she  did.    She  blindfolded  mv  ev«.  V  f^i. 

of  k  •„•     ^  ^™  ""  *  "P*- '"'  «'»  "ook  one  end 

of  t  n   made  me  take  the  other,  V  kept  leadin'  me  V 

den  r  .     l-^'  7  *°  "P»  S«w  sl«!k ,  all  of  a  sud- 
d«  the  Uughm-  V  «„»min'  topped,  V  I_waC 
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ri^off  the  bank  into  the  big  pool  down  under  the  pinei^ 
ker— splash  I  'n'  the  children,  afte-  they'd  got  me  in. 
WM  so  soairt  for  fear  Vd  lose  my  breath  — I  couldn't 
drown  ooz  there  was  n't  more  than  five  feet  of  water  in  it 
—that  they  hauled  on  the  rope  with  aU  their  might,  'n' 
pulled  me  out;  'n'  I  let  'em  pull."  said  Chi.  grimly. 

-I  hope  they  were  satisfied  after  that."  said  HazeL 
soberly.  ^ 

«  They  appeared  to  be,"  said  Chi,  contentedly, «  for  they 
■aid  I  should  be  president,  coz  I  was  so  brave.  Bat 
there  'a  other  things  harder  to  do  than  that." 

"What are  they,  Chi?" 

•*  You  've  got  to  keep  the  by-laws." 

**  What  are  those?" 

«  Rules  of  the  Society.  One  of  'em  s,  you  mustn't  be 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  'N'  another  is,  you  must  be  scairt 
to  tell  a  lie." 

Hazel  grew  scarlet  at  her  own  thoughts. 

"Another  is,  to  help  other  folks  all  you  can;  'n'  the 
fourth  'n'  last  is.  that  no  boy  or  girl  as  lives  in  this  great, 
free  country  of  ours  ought  to  be  a  coward." 

Hazel  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Those  must  be  hard  to  keep." 

"  Well,  they  ain't  always  easy,  that 's  a  fact ;  but  they  re 
mighty  good  to  live  by,"  he  added,  picking  up  the  bean- 
bag.  "I  lived  with  Ben  Blossom's  father  when  I  was  a 
little  chap  as  chore  boy,  'n'  he  gave  me  my  schooUn'  'n' 
clothes;  'n'  I  've  lived  with  his  son  ever  since  he  was  mar- 
ried, 'n'  he's  been  the  best  friend  a  man  could  have,  'n' 
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I  *▼»  alwajrs  got  along  with  him 


ness: 


n'  those  four  by-laws  his  father  wrote 


61 


in  peace  and  lovin'-kind- 


,      J     ,  ,  .  J  "•"»  "«  xuuier  wrote  on  mv  bov- 

"w\^  .  •"  do  "ybod^  good  to  join  thoiciety." 
^.f  «,n..  thing.,  a  I  did  run  away  fn,„  tl»  turkey! 

-  be^t  you  V  „e  -y„„  v,  no  cau«  to  be  «airt  „to. 

rcjieated  Chi,  emphrticaily. 

«ud  Ha»l.  kolung  „p  inu,  hi.  weather-rougheued,  deep ty- 

««^t  up  the  bag  over  hi,  .honldar  and  hurried  out  to 
the  ham,  ■uttering  to  hinuelf :  _ 

thJi^T  ^""""l*""  =  "'•''■  "he  manage,  to  creep  into 
ft^  ^f^t  cmerof  .  .«„•,  ,.»«,  I  don't  know;^  e.. 
poet  .t  .  tho«  great  eye,  of  her^  •„•  that  ,oice  ju,t  like  a 
b™,k  mnnerin-  V  gunfUn'  over  it.  rtone,  in  iul  t  _ 
Go«.  there-,  luck  come  to  thia  hou«  with  Udy5,ird  I" 
And  he  went  about  hi.  work. 


vn 
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THE  H.  B.  B.  O.  O.  SOCIETY 

«» Now,  Hazel,  we  're  ready,"  said  Rose,  after  the  dinner 
dishes  had  been  washed  and  the  children's  time  was 
their  own.    Hazel  submitted  meekly  to  the  blindfolding 

She  had  tried  in  vain  to  find  out  something  of  what  the 
children  intended  to  do,  but  they  were  too  clever  for  her 
to  gain  the  smallest  hint  as  to  the  initiation.  March  had 
been  busy  in  the  ice-house,  and  Cherry  had  been  ironing 
the  aprons  for  the  family,  —  that  was  her  Saturday  morn- 
ing  duty.  Budd  and  the  St  Bernard  puppy  were  off  with 
Chi  in  the  fields. 

Rose  led  her  through  the  woodshed  and  out  of  doore  — 
Hazel  knew  that  by  the  rush  of  soft  air  that  met  her  face 
—  and  away,  somewhither.  At  last  she  was  helped  to 
climb  a  ladder ;  Chi's  hand  grasped  here,  and  she  felt  the 
flooring  under  her  feet.  Then  she  was  left  without  sup- 
port  of  any  kind,  not  daring  to  move  with  Chi's  story  in 
her  thoughts. 

"  Guess  we  'U  have  the  nW^W  first,"  said  Chi,  solemnly. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heani  except  now  and  then 
a  rush  of  wings  and  the  twitter  of  swallows. 
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"  Molly  Stark." 

"Here,"  said  Roic. 

"  Markis  de  Lafayette." 

"Here,"  from  March. 

"Marthy  Washin'trn." 

"Present,"  saki  Cherry,  forgetting  she  waa  not  in  school. 
Budd  smckered,  and  the  president  caUed  him  to  order 

"Fme  of  two  cenU  for  snickerin'  in  meetin'."  Budd 
looked  sober. 

"  Ethan  Allen." 

"  Here,"  said  Budd,  in  a  subdued  voice 

"Old  Put^^-  Here,"  said  Chi,  addressing  and  answering 
himself.     "Now,  Markis,  read  the  by-laws." 

"  Number  One.  -  We  pledge  ourselves  not  to  be  afraid 
to  tell  the  truth." 

"Number  Two.- We  pledge  ourselves  to  be  afraid  to 
tell  a  he. 

"  Number  Three.  -  We  pledge  ourselves  to  fay  to  help 
others  whenever  we  can,  wherever  we  can,  however  we 
can,  as  long  as  ever  we  can. 

"Number  Four. -We,  as  American  boys  and  girls, 
pledge  ourselves  never  to  play  the  cowaid  nor  to  dis«ace 
our  country."  ^ 

"  Molly  Stark,  unfurl  the  flag,"  said  Chi. 

Hazel  heard  a  rustle  as  Rose  unrolled  the  banner  of  soft 
red,  white,  and  blue  cambric. 

"  Put  Old  Glory  round  the  candidate's  shoulders,"  com- 
manded the  president,  and  Hazel  felt  the  soft  folds  bein^ 
draped  about  her. 
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"There  now,  Udy4rfid,  you're  dnned  ■•  pretty  ae 
jou  re  ever  goin'  to  be ;  it  don't  make  a  mite  of  diffewnoe 
whether  you  're  the  Empiea.  of  Rooehy.  or  just  plain 
•very^ay  folk.;  V  now  you've  got  that  rig  on.  we're 
w»dy  to  give  you  the  hand  of  fellowriiip.  Markis.  you 
have  the  floor."  ««r«»,  you 

"  What  name  does  the  candidate  with  to  be  known  by?" 
asked  March,  with  due  gravity;  then,  forgetting  his  r61e, 
he  added,  "  You  must  take  the  name  of  «,me  woman  who 
has  been  just  as  brave  as  she  could  be." 

Hazel,  feeling  the  folds  of  the  flag  about  her,  suddenly 
recaUed  her  favorite  poem  of  Whittier's. 

"  Barbara  Frietchie,"  she  said  promptly  and  firmfy. 

The  various  members  shouted  and  cheered  themselree 
hoarse  before  order  was  restored. 

«What'd  I  tell  you,  Budd?"  said  Chi.  triumphantiy ; 
then  there  was  another  shout,  for  Chi  had  broken  the  rules 
m  speaking  thus. 

"Two  cents'  fine  1 "  shouted  Budd,  « for  speiUdi^  out 
of  order  m  meeting." 

"Shol  I  forgot,"  said  Chi,  humbly:  "well,  pmceed." 

"Do  you,  Barbara  Frietchie,  pledge  yourself  to  try  to 
keep  these  by-laws?" 

♦♦  Yes,"  said  Hazel,  but  ratiier  tremulously. 

"Well,  then,  we'll  put  you  to  the  test.     Molly  St»rk 
will  extend  the  firet  hand  of  fellowship  to  Barbam  Friet- 
ehie  -     No.  hold  out  your  hand.  Ha*el ;  way  out  -  don't 
you  draw  it  back  that  way  I " 
"  r  did  n't,"  retorted  Hazel. 
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*•  Tti,  yon  did,  I  Mw  joul " 
"Yoadidn't.eitlwr.** 
-Idid." 

"You  did  nV 
»•  I  did,  too." 

"He  didn't,  did  he,Chi?"«ud  Hazel,  furiau.  at  thi. 
ohuge  ot  apparent  timidity. 
M  don't  beUe^  you  d«w  it  back  even  if  March  doe. 

tfJ^  "T  '""\'f''  ^^'  P^^  «"  ^^  waya  on  the 
Rubied  watera;"VlBever  though -t  was  juatSeth^ 
for  a  boy  to  tell  a  girl  she  wa.  a  coward 'beio«,  rf«'! 

^^M  '^l-'^^y  ^  ^  b^ngB  to  thia  Society/' 
The  Marqu.8  de  Lafayette  hung  hi.  head  at  tins  rebate; 
tat  «  the  action  his  cocked  hat  of  Uack  and  eilt  naner 
lui^hed  forward  and  drew  off  with  it  hi.  white  cotten!!;^ 
wig.  Budd  and  Cherry,  forgetting  aU  rales,  fines,  and 
««8e  of  propriety,  rolled  over  and  over  at  the  sight ;  Ro« 
«^down  shaking  with  h.«ghter,  and  even  CW  lit  Z 

"I  wish  yoa  womd  let  me  ^e.  or  do  something,"  said 
ri  i'^^!^*^^'  -h«»  «'-  eoald  make  herself  Lid. 

^A  i!       ^  ^  ^^'  ^^^  ""^^  ^'"  ^^^^^  Budd, 
«d  the  president  called  the  meeting  to  order  again. 

Put  oat  your  hand.  Hazel,"  .aid  Rose.  "  Now  shake." 
Haze  grasped  a  hand,  cold,  deathly  cold,  and  clammy, 
^.e  chai  of  the  ngid  fingers  sent  «  corresponding  shiver 
domi  the  length  of  her  l«.ckbone,  and  the  goose-flesh  rose 
all  over  her  arms  and  legs.  She  thought  she  must  shriek  ; 
bat  she  recalled  Chi's  words,  set  her  teeth  hard,  and  shook 
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the  «wf  ol  thing  with  what  itrangth  ahe  had,  nerer  uttering 
aioond. 

•*  BuUy  for  you,  Haiel  I  I  knew  you  'd  ahow  lota  of 
pluok,"  cried  Bndd. 

"  Got  grit  eveiy  time,"  aaid  Chi,  proudly.  "  Now  let  'a 
have  the  other  teat  and  get  down  to  businesa.  Gueae  all 
three  of  you  Tl  have  to  have  a  finger  in  thia  pie.  Hurry 
up,  Marthy  Waahin'tonI"  Cheny  soutUed  down  the 
ladder,  and  in  a  few  minutea  labored,  panting,  up  again. 

"  What  did  you  bring  two  for  ?  "  demanded  Budd. 

«*'Cau8©  March  said  'twould  bahmce  me  better  on  the 
ladder,"  repUed  Cherry,  innocently.  At  which  exphmation 
Chi  bughed  immoderately,  much  to  Cherry'a  discomfiture. 

**  Now,  Hazel,  roU  up  your  sleeve  and  hold  out  your  bare 
am,"  said  the  Marquis.  Hazel  obeyed,  wondering  what 
would  come  next. 

*•  Here,  Budd,  you  hold  it ;  all  ready,  Cherry  ?  " 

«» Ye^  —  wait  a  minute ;  now  it 's  all  right." 

"Thia  we  call  burning  in  the  Society's  brand,— 
N.B.B.0.0.;"  the  voice  of  the  Marqub  waa  solemn, 
befitting  the  occasion. 

Hazel  drew  her  breath  sharply,  uncertain  whether  to  cry 
out  or  not.  There  was  a  sharp  sting  across  her  arm,  as  if 
a  hot  curling-iron  had  been  drawn  quickly  across  it;  then 
a  sound  of  sizzling  flesh,  and  the  odor  of  broiled  beefsteak 
rose  up  just  under  her  nostrila 

There  was  a  diabolical  thud  of  falling  flat-irons;  Rose 
tore  the  bandage  from  Hazel's  eyes,  and  the  bewildered 
candidate  for  memberehip,  when  her  eyes  gr^w  somewhat 
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wonted  to  th«  dim  light,  found  henelf  in  »  coroer  of  the 
loft  in  th«  bun,  with  the  elegant  figuxe  of  the  Maiquia  in 
cooked  hat,  white  wig,  yeUow  veet,  bine  coat,  and  yeUow 
knee4ireeohet  dancing  frantically  around  her ;  Ethan  AUen 
in  white  wooUen  shirt,  rod  yam  suspenders,  and  red,  white, 
and  blue  striped  trousers,  turning  back-hand  somersaults 
on  the  nay;  Chi  standing  at  salute  with  his  great-greutr 
grandfather's  Revolutionary  musket,  his  old  straw  hat 
decorated  with  a  tricobr  cockade,  and  Cherry  in  a  white 
cotton-wool  wig,  a  dark  calico  dress  of  her  mother's  and  a 
white  neckerchief,  flat  on  the  floor  beside  two  six-pound 
flat-irons. 

A  piece  of  raw  beef  on  a  tin  pan,  some  bits  of  ice,  and  a 
kid  glove  8tu£fed  with  ice  and  sawdust,  lay  scattered  about. 
They  told  the  tale  of  the  initiation. 

•*  Three  cheers  for  Barbara  Frietchiel"  shouted  Budd, 
as  he  came  right  side  up.    The  bam  rang  with  them. 

«  Now  we  '11  give  the  right  hand  of  troe  fellowship,"  said 
Chi,  rapping  with  the  butt  of  his  musket  for  order. 

Rose  gave  Hazel's  hand  a  squeeze.  "  I  'm  so  glad  you  're 
to  be  one  of  us,"  she  said  heartily;  and  Hazel  squeezed 
back. 

March  came  forward,  bowed  low,  and  said,  « I  apologize 
for  my  dUtrust  of  your  pluck,"  and  held  out  his  hand  with 
a  look  in  the  flashing  gray  eyes  that  was  not  one  of  mock- 
eiy ;  indeed,  he  looked  gkd,  but  never  a  word  of  welcome 
did  he  speak. 

'j  I  could  flog  that  proud  feller,"  muttered  Chi  to  him- 
self. 


rt 
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Hawl  hatiteted  a  moment,  then  put  oat  her  1»mmI  ^  uttfe 
reluctantly.    Maroh  can^t  the  geettue  and  her  look. 

**Oh,  you*re  not  obliged  to,'*  he  aaid  haughtily,  and 
turned  on  hie  heeL  But  Hasel  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

**  I  'm  afraid  we  are  both  "reaking  aome  of  the  by.hiwa, 
Maroh.  I  do  want  to  ahake  hands,  but  I  was  thinking 
just  then  that  you  did  n't  mean  the  apology  —not  really 
and  truly ;  and  if  you  did  mean  it,  there  was  something 
else  you  needed  to  apologise  for  more  than  that  1 " 

Bfarch  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  Then  his  boy's 
honor  came  to  the  rescue. 

**I  do  want  to  now,  Hasel— and  foigive  and  forget, 
won't  you  ?"  he  said,  with  the  winning  smile  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  but  which  he  kept  for  rare  occasions. 

Hacel  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  felt  that  this  had  been 
worth  waiting  for.  She  knew  that  at  Ust  Maroh  had 
taken  her  in. 

Budd  gripped  with  all  his  might,  Cherry  shook  with  two 
fingers,  and  Chi's  great  hand  closed  over  hen  as  tenderly 
as  a  woman's  would  have  done. 

This  waH  llozers  initiation  into  the  Nobody's  Business 
But  Our  Own  Society.  It  was  the  second  meeting  of  tlie 
year. 

♦♦  Now,  Maroh,  I  '11  make  you  chairman  and  ask  you  to 
state  the  business  of  this  meetin',  as  you've  called  it. 
Must  be  mighty  important?" 

"It  is,"  replied  March,  gravely,  all  the  fun  dying 
out  of  his  face.    "You  remember,  all  of  you,— don't 
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jToo  ?  -^  what  mother  told  iu  that  night  she  said  Hasel 
ooming?" 

•*  Tea,"  ohonuned  the  children. 

*•  Well,  I  've  been  thinking  and  thinking  ever  since  how 
I  could  help— " 

*♦  So  've  I,  March,**  interrupted  Rose. 

•♦  And  I  have,  too,"  said  Budd. 

"What's  all  this  mean?"  said  Chi,  somewhat  aston- 
itlhed,  for  he  had  not  known  why  the  meeting  had  been 
called. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Chi,  we  never  knew  tiU  then  that  the 
farm  had  been  mortgaged  on  account  of  father's  sickness, 
and  that  it  had  been  so  awful  hard  for  mother  all  this 
year  —  " 

Chi  cleared  his  throat 

"  —  And  we  want  to  do  something  to  help  earn.  If  we 
could  earn  just  our  own  clothes  and  books  and  enough  to 
pay  for  our  schooling,  it  would  be  something." 

"  Guess  't  would,"  said  Chi,  clearing  his  throat  again. 
"  Kind  of  workin'  out  the  third  by-law,  ain't  you  ?" 

"Trying  to,"  answered  March,  with  such  sincerity  in  his 
voice  that  Chi's  throat  troubled  him  for  full  a  minute. 
"  And  what  I  want  to  find  out,  without  mother's  knowing 
it,  or  father  either,  is  how  we  can  earn  enough  for  those 
things.     If  anybody 's  got  anything  to  say,  just  speak  up." 

"What you  goin'  to  do  with  those  Wyandottes?" 

"  I  knew  you  'd  ask  that,  Chi.  I  'm  going  to  raise  a 
fine  breed  and  sell  the  eggs  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  thir- 
teen; but  I  can't  get  any  chicken-money  till  next  fidl. 
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and  no  egg-money  till  next  spring,  and  I  want  to  begin 
now." 

"  Hm— '»  said  Chi,  taking  o£f  his  straw  hat  and  slowly 
scratching  his  head.  "Well,"  he  said  after  a  pause 
in  which  all  were  thinking  and  no  one  talking,  "  why  don't 
all  of  you  go  to  work  raisin'  chickens  for  next  Thanks- 
givin'?" 

"  By  cracky  1 "  said  Budd,  "we  could  raise  three  or  four 
hundred,  an'  fat  'em  up,  an'  make  a  pile,  easy  as  nothing;" 

"I  don't  know  about  it's  bein'  so  easy;  but  children 
have  the  time  to  tend  'em,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  won't 
work,  seein'  it 's  a  good  time  of  year." 

"  But  where  '11  we  get  the  hens  to  set,  Chi  ?  "  said  March. 

"  Oh,  there  's  enough  of  'em  settin'  round  now  on  the 
bare  boards,"  Chi  replied. 

« Can  I  raise  some,  too?  "  asked  Hazel,  rather  timidly. 

♦'Don't  know  what  there  is  to  hinder,"  said  Chi,  with 
a  slow  smile. 

"  And  can  I  buy  some  hens  for  my  very  own  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course  you  can;  just  say  the  word,  'n'  you 
'n'  I  '11  go  settin'-hen  hunting  within  a  day  or  so." 

"Oh,  what  fun  I"  cried  Hazel,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  But  I  want  some  that  will  sit  and  lay  too,  Chi;  then  I 
can  sell  the  eggs." 
There  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  at  which  Hazel  felt  hurt. 
"There  now.  Lady-bird,  we  won't  laugh  at  your  city 
ways  of  lookin'  at  things  any  more.  The  hens  ain't  quite 
80  aocommodatin'  as  that,  but  we  'U  get  some  good  setters 
first,  'n'  then  see  about  the  layin'  afterwards." 
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"  But,  Chi,  it  will  take  such  a  lot  of  com  to  fatten  them. 
We  don't  want  to  ask  father  for  anything." 

•'  That 's  right,  Rose.  Be  independent  as  long  as  you 
can ;  I  thought  of  that,  too.  Now,  there 's  a  whole  acre 
on  the  south  slope  I  ploughed  this  spring,  —  nice,  hot  land, 
just  right  for  corn-raisin' ;  'n'  if  you  children  '11  drop  'n* 
cover,  I  '11  help  you  with  the  hoein'  'n'  cuttiu'  'n'  huskin' ; 
'n'  you  '11  have  your  corn  for  nothin'." 

"Good  for  you,  Chi;  we'll  do  it,  won't  we?"  cried 
March. 

"You  bet,"  said  Budd. 

•'I  can  pick  berries,"  said  Rose,  "and  we  can  always 
sell  them  at  the  Inn,  or  at  Barton's  River." 

♦'Yes,  and  we  can  begin  in  June,"  said  Cheriy;  "the 
pastures  are  just  red  with  the  wild  strawberries,  you  know 
Rose." 

"  It 's  an  awful  sight  of  work  to  pick  'em,"  said  Budd, 
rather  dubiously. 

"Well,  you  can't  get  your  money  without  workin', 
Budd ;  'n'  work  don't  mean  '  take  it  easy.' " 

"  I  'm  sure  we  can  get  twenty-five  cents  a  quart  for  them 
right  in  the  village.  I  've  heard  folks  say  they  make  the 
best  preserve  you  can  get,  and  you  can't  buy  them  for  love 
nor  money,"  said  Rose.     "  Mother  makes  beautiful  ones." 

"  Was  n't  that  what  we  had  last  Sunday  night  when  the 
minister  was  here  to  tea  ?  "  asked  Hazel. 

"Yes,"  said  Rose. 

"  I  never  tasted  any  strawberries  like  them  at  home,  and 
the  housekeeper  buys  lots  of  jams  and  jjllies  in  the  fal'. 
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Hazel  thought  hard  for  a  minute.  Suddenly  she  jumped 
to  her  feet,  clapped  her  hands,  and  spun  round  and  round 
like  a  top,  crying  out,  "  I  have  it  I    I  have  it  I " 

The  N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  Society  was  amazed  to  see  the  new 
member  perform  in  this  lively  manner,  for  Hazel  had  been 
rather  quiet  during  the  first  month.  Now  she  caught  up 
her  skirts  with  a  dainty  tilt,  and  danced  the  Highland 
FUng  just  to  let  her  spirits  oat  through  her  feet.  Up  and 
down  the  floor  of  the  loft  she  charged,  hands  over  her  head 
hands  swinging  her  skirts,  light  as  a  faiiy,  bending,  sway- 
ing,  and  bowing,  tUl,  v  Jth  a  big  "cheese,"  she  sat  down 
ahnost  breathless  by  Chi.  Was  this  Hazel  ?  Themembera 
of  the  N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  looked  at  one  another  in  amazement, 
and  March's  eyes  flashed  again,  as  they  had  done  once 
before  during  the  afternoon. 

"Now  all  listen  to  me,"  she  said,  as  if,  after  a  montL  of 
silence,  she  had  found  har  tongue.     "  I  've  an  idea,  and 
when  I  have  one,  papa  says  it 's  worth  Ustening  to,  —  whV.h 
isn't  often,  T'm  sure.    We'll  pick  the  strawberries,  au.^ 
get  Mis.  Blossom  to  show  Rose  how  to  do  them  up ;  and 
I'll  write  to  papa  and  Doctor  Heath's  wife  and  to  our 
housekeeper  and  Cousin  Jack,  and  see  if  they  don't  want 
some  of  those  delicious  preserves  that  they  can't  get  in  the 
city.    I'll  find  out  from  Mrs.  Scott  — that's  the  house- 
keeper—how much  she  pays  for  a  jar  in  New  York,  and 
then  we  '11  charge  a  little  more  for  ours  because  the  straw- 
bemes  are  a  little  rarer.    Are  n't  there  any  other  kinds  of 
berries  that  grow  around  here  ?  " 
"  Guess  you  'd  better  stop  'n'  take  breath,  Lady-l 
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there's  a  mighty  lot  of  plannin'  in  aU  that     Whafd  I 
tell  you,  Budd?"  Chi  asked  again. 

Budd  looked  at  Hazel  in  boyish  admiration,  but  said 
nothing. 

"I  think  that's  splendid,  Hazel,"  said  Bess,  "if  they'll 
only  want  them." 

"  I  know  they  will ;  but  are  there  any  other  b.3rries  ?  " 
"  Berries  I    I   should  think  so ;   raspberries  and  black- 

hemes  by  the  bushel  on  the  Mountain,  and  they  say  they  're 

the  best  anywhere  round  here,"  said  March. 
"Oh,  dear  I"  sighed  Cheny,  «I  wish  we  could  go  to 

work  right  now." 

"  WeU,  so  you  can,"  said  Chi,  -  only  you  can't  go  beriyin' 
just  yet  You  can  begin  to  drop  that  com  this  veiy  after- 
noon ;  better  be  inside  the  ground  pretty  soor  with  all 
those  four  hundred  chickens  waitin'  to  join  the  Thanks- 
givin'  procession." 

"Oh,  Chi,  you  're  making  fun  of  us,"  laughed  Rose. 
"Don't  you  believe  it,  Rose-po.e;  never  was  more  in 
earnest  m  my  life.     Come  along,  'n'  I  'U  show  you." 
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It  was  a  trial  of  patience  to  have  to  wait  twenty-one 
days  before  the  first  of  the  "four  hundred"  could  be 
expected  to  appear. 

«  You  'U  have  to  be  kind  of  careful  Twut  steppin'  round 
in  the  dark,  Mis'  Blossom,  'n'  you,  too,  Ben,"  said  Chi, 
♦'  for  you  '11  find  a  settin'  hen  most  anywheres  nowadays  " 

Mrs.  Blossom  laughed.  »Oh,  Chi,  what  dear  children 
they  are,  even  if  they  aren't  quite  perfect" 

"  Can't  be  beat,"  repUed  Chi,  earnestly.  «  Look  at  them 
now,  will  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Blossom  stepped  out  on  the  porch,  and  looked  over 
to  the  south  slope  and  the  corn-patch.  "What  if  her 
father  were  to  see  her  now  I "  She  laughed  again,  both 
at  her  thoughts  and  the  sight. 

"'T  would  give  him  kind  of  a  shock  at  first,"  Chi 
chuckled,  "but  he'd  get  over  it  as  soon  as  he'd  see; 
that  face." 

"It  is  wonderful  how  she  has  improved.    I  should n 
be  sui-prised  if  he  came  up  here  soon  to  see  Hazel." 

"  Well,  he  '11  find  somethin'  worth  lookin'  at    See  there, 
now ! " 

The  girls  had  been  making  scarecrows  to  protect  the 
young  com,  stuffing  old  shirts  and  trousers  with  hay  and 
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straw,  while  March  and  Budd  had  been  getting  ready  the 
cross-tree  frames.  In  dropping  and  covering  the  com  that 
Saturday  afternoon  after  the  initiation,  the  girls  had  found 
their  skirts  and  petticoata  not  only  in  the  way  as  they  bent 
over  their  work,  but  greatly  soiled  by  contact  with  the 
soft,  damp  loam.  So  they  had  begged  to  wear  overalls  of 
blue  denim  like  Chi's  and  the  boys'.  The  request  had 
been  gladly  granted.  "It  wiU  save  no  end  of  washing," 
said  Mrs.  Blossom,  and  forthwith  made  up  three  pairs  on 
the  machine. 

The  girls  found  it  great  fun.  They  tucked  in  their 
petticoats  and  buttoned  down  their  shoulder-straps  with 
right  good  will.  Then  Mr.  Blossom  presented  them  with 
broad,  coarse  straw  hats,  such  as  he  and  Chi  used,  and 
with  these  on  their  heads  they  rushed  off  to  the  com- 
patcL  There  now  they  were, —five  good-looking  boys 
with  hands  joined,  dancing  and  capering  around  a  scare- 
crow, that  looked  like  a  gentleman  tramp  gone  entirely  to 
seed,  and  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices  Budd's  favorite, 
"  I  won't  play  in  your  back  yard." 

At  that  very  hour,  when  the  gentleman  scarecrow  of 
the  corn-patch  was  looking  amiably,  although  slightly 
squint-eyed,  out  from  under  his  tattered  straw  hat  (for 
March  had  drawn  rude  features  on  the  white  cloth  bag 
stuflfed  with  cotton-wool  which  served  for  a  head,  and  on 
It  Rose  had  sewed  skeins  of  brown  yarn  to  imitate  hair) 
at  the  antics  of  the  five  pairs  of  blue  overalls,  Mr.  Clyde, 
havmg  finished  his  nine  o'clock  breakfast,  asked  for  the 
mail. 
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"Yes,  Marse  John  "  (so  Wilkins  alvrays  called  Mr.  Clyde 

when  they  were  alone),  "'spect  dere 'a  one  from  Misa 

Hazel  by  de  feel  an'  de  smell." 
Ut.  Clyde  smiled.    "  How  can  you  tell  by  the  » feel  and 

the  smell,' Wilkins?" 

"  Case  it  '8  bunchy  lake  in  de  middle,  an'  de  vi'lets  can't 
hula  deie  bref." 

"  Well   we'll  see,"  said  Mr.  Clyde,  wiUing  to  indulge 
ns  taithful  servant's  childish  curiosity.     Wilkins  busied 
himself  quietly  about  the  breakfast-room. 

As  Mr.  Clyde  opened  the  envelope,  the  crushed  blue 
and  white  violets  fell  out.  Suddenly  he  burst  into  such 
a  hearty  laugh  that  Wilkins  had  hard  work  to  suppress 
a  sympathetic  chuckle. 

"7  shall  have  to  cany  this  letter  over  to  the  Doctor, 
Wilkms,  he  said,  .tilllaughing.  « I  shall  be  in  time  to 
lind  hun  a  few  minutes  alone  before  office  houre."  He 
rose  from  the  table. 

WUkins  followed  him  out  to  give  his  coat  a  last  touch 
with  the  brush;  he  was  fearful  Mr.  Clyde  might  leave 
without  revealing  anything  of  the  contents  of  the  letter 
from  his  beloved  Miss  Hazel. 

"•Sense  me,  Marse  John,"  he  said  in  desperation,  as 
Mr.  Clyde  went  towards  the  front  door,  "but  Miss  Hazel 
ain  t  no  wusser  case  yo'  goin'  to  de  Doctah's  ?  " 

"Oh,  Wilkins,  I  forgot;  you  want  to  know  how  Miss 
Hazel  IS.  She  is  doing  finely;  as  happy  as  a  biid,  and 
sends  her  love  to  you  in  a  postscript  I  think  1  '11  run  ud 
»nd  see  her  soon." 
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Waidns  ducked  and  beamed.  "'Pears  lake  dis  yere 
house  ain't  de  same  place  wif  de  little  missus  gone." 

♦*  You  're  right,  Wilkins,"  said  Mr.  Clyde,  earnestly.  "  I 
shall  not  open  the  Newport  cottage  this  year ;  it  would 
be  too  lonesome  without  her." 

"  Well,  Dick,"  he  said  gayly,  as  he  entered  the  Doctor's 
office,  "  3  shall  hold  you  re8pon8il)le  for  some  of  the  lives 
of  the  •  Four  Hundred.'    Here,  read  this  letter." 


Mount  Hoross,  Mill  Srtlbmbkt.  Sakton's 
RiT««,  VcBMoirr,  Msj  19,  1896. 

DEiREST  Papa,  — Good-morning!  I  am  answering  your 
long  letter  a  little  sooner  than  I  expected  to,  because  I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me  in  a  business  way ;  that 's  the  way 
March  says  it  must  be. 

I  don't  know  how  to  begin  to  tell  you,  but  I  've  joined  the 
N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  Society  and  one  of  the  by-laws  is  that  we  must 
help  others  all  we  can  and  just  as  much  as  we  can.     I  wish 
you  'd  been  at  the  initiashun.     (I  don't  know  about  that  spell- 
ing, and  I  'm  in  a  hurry,  or  I  'd  ask.)     I  had  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship from  a  supposed  corpse's  hand  first,  and  then  I  was 
branded  on  the  arm.     And  afterwanls  they  all  took  me  in,  and 
now  we're  raising  four  hundred  chickens  to  help  others;  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it  when  you  come.     Chi,  that's  the  hired 
man,  but  he  is  really  our  friend,  took  me  sitting-hen  hunting 
day  before  yesterday,  for  I  am  to  own  some  myself;  and  we 
drove  all  over  the  hills  to  the  farmhouses  and  fouud  and  bought 
twelve,  or  rather  Chi  did,  for  I  hat^  to  borrow  the  money  of 
him,  as  I  felt  so  bad  when  I  kissed  you  good-bye  that  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  my  quarterly  allowance  was  all  gone,  and  I  know 
you  won't  like  my  borrowing  of  Chi,  for  you  have  said  so 
many  times  never  to  owe  anybody  and  I've  always  tried  to  pay 
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S™  S?'°'h  Tf  *  ''*•"  I  J-d  to  borrow  of  Ch^hrWle.  or 
Mrs.  Scott,  when  I  forgot  my  pane. 

But  trulj  the  hen.  were  in  each  «q  awful  harry  to  lit,  th«t 
I  could  get  «n  ^  money  from  you;  .nd  ther,  too,  we're  «U 
wh^h  hen  would  get  the  first  chicken,  .nd  that  chicken  •  ^oing 

chance  of  coming  out  abeul  in  our  four  hundred  chicken  race 
-o  I  borrowed  of  Chi     The  hen.  came  to  Ju.t  |4  and "S^^ 

U  ?;,M  .  ^"\^°"  *""''  ''^*"  ^  **™  *''  •°*l  don't  you  Sink 
It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  lo«  the  chance  for  toe  prie 
chicken  Ju.,t  for  that  borrow?  ^ 

Pleaw  send  the  money  by  return  mail.    I've  other  letters 
to  write,  so  please  excuse  my  not  paragraphing  and  m  littl* 
punctuation,  but  I  Ve  so  much  to  do  and^his  mu^.t"o ^^0!" 
Your  loving  and  devoted  daughter, 

B  c     r-     ..  Hazel  Cltdk. 

The  Doctor  shouted ;  then  he  stepped  to  the  dining-room 
door  and  caUed,  "  Wifie,  come  here  and  bring  that  letter." 

Mrs.  Heath  came  in  smiling,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand 
which,  after  cordially  greeting  Mr.  Clyde.  «he  read  to  him 
—  an  amazed  and  outwitted  father. 

MocHT  HDiro.m,  Mill  S.TTL«i«irT,  BA«TOii'i 
**^*»  V«RMOiiT,  May  19,  1896. 

Heath  for  the  note  he  Mnt  me  two  week.  .go.  I  oaght  to 
-nte  '  ..  iaeteri  of  to  yo„,  ,„,  j  don't  Z>  yonTtet.^ 
(your  l»t  one  „^  „  .weet  I  «„,w.red  it  right  off),  b«^ 
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never  aUows  his  patiento  strawberry  preserve  aod  Jam,  so  it 
would  be  no  use  to  ask  his  help  just  now,  as  this  is  pure 
business,  March  says. 

We  are  trying  to  help  others,  and  the  strawberries  —  \.  ild 
ones — are  as  thick  as  spatter  —  going  to  be  —  all  over  the 
paHturcs,  and  we  're  going  to  pick  quarts  and  quarts,  and  Rose 
ii  going  to  preserve  tlieni.  And  then  we  're  going  to  sell  them. 

I)o  yoii  think  of  anyboily  vho  would  like  some  of  tliis  pre- 
sen-e?    If  you  do,  will  you  kindly  let  me  know  by  return  mail? 

I  can't  tell  just  the  price,  and  March  says  that  is  a  great 
drawback  in  real  business,  and  this  is  real  —  but  i^  .1  not  be 
more  than  91  and  twenty-live  cents  a  quart  The  v. .  be  fine 
for  luncheon.     /  never  tasted  any  half  so  good  at :   .je. 

My  dear  love  to  the  Doctor  and  a  laige  share  for  yourself  from 
Your  loving  friend, 

Hazel  Cltdb. 

P.  S.  Rose  says  it  is  n't  fair  for  people  to  order  without 
knowing  the  quality,  so  we  've  done  up  a  little  of  Mrs.  Blossom's 
in  some  Homeepatic  (I  don't  know  where  that  "  h "  ought  to 
come  in)  pellet  bottles,  and  will  send  you  a  half-dozen  "  for 
samples,"  March  says,  to  send  to  any  one  to  taste  you  think 
would  like  to  order.    H.  C. 

"  The  cure  is  working  fam  ly,"  said  Doctor  Heath, 
rubbing  his  hands  in  g'ee. 

«  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ciyrl^s  Jaughing,  "  I  may  as  well  make 
the  best  of  itr  but  I  c  r'r,  help  wondering  whether  the 
wholesale  groc  in  town  have  been  asked  to  place  orders 
with  Mount  Hunger,  or  the  Washington  Market  dealers 
for  prospective  chickens!  There 'c  your  office-bell;  I 
won't  keep  you  longer,  but  if  this  *  special  case '  of  yours 
should  develop  any  new  symptoms,  just  let  me  know." 
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r„r  '  '"i""^  ^""^  informed,"  rejoined  the  Doctor.    «  Better 

"«t.  — whjoh,  of  couree,  meiuis  you'" 
"Wish  I  might  think  ,0,"  ^id  Jack,  half  In  earnest. 
W    »  ^st,  pulling  slowly  at  his  „om.„b  pipe    "- 

youvr,:°tTu!Lu^^™'''"'"^--°"-'»--». 

"She  -s  got  the  style,  though,  and  the  pull.     1  k„„„  ., 
WMo„no  thefeIlo™gotd..pped  on  .o.„^hfseot»I:  " 
Kept  It  for  me,"  said  Jack,  quietly 

rat;':^::^;^!-''""''''^  "''■"" '--'-"'"-^'"^ 

Jet  dte,.;in,p:  aZtf '•  7"' "  '""^'  ''"«- 
.ar  Harvari  in  k^Llteirlerrfr  "  '"""- 
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mothers  and  daughters  in  New  York  and  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  knew  full  well. 

Moreover,  if  he  had  not  had  a  penny  in  prospect,  Jack 
SherriU  would  have  attracted  by  his  own  manly  qualities 
and  his  exceptionally  good  looks.  His  riches,  to  which  he 
had  been  born,  had  not  as  yet  wholly  spoiled  him,  but  they 
cheated  him  of  that  ambition  that  makes  the  best  of  young 
manhood,  and  Life  was  out  of  tune  at  times— how  and 
why,  he  did  not  know,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  him. 

He  had  rather  hoped  for  a  note  from  Maude  Seuton, 
thanking  him,  in  her  own  chaiming  way,  for  the  flowers  he 
had  sent  her  on  her  arrival  from  New  York  the  day  before. 
True,  she  had  worn  some  in  her  corsage,  but,  for  aU  Jack 
knew,  they  might  have  been  another  man's;  for  Maude 
Seaton  was  never  known  to  have  less  than  four  or  five 
strings  to  her  bow.  It  was  just  this  uncertainty  about  her 
that  attracted  Jack. 

"  HeUo !  Here 's  a  letter  for  you  by  mistake  in  my  pUe," 
said  his  chum. 

"  Why,  this  is  from  my  little  Cousin  Hazel,  who  is  rusti- 
catmg  just  now  somewhere  in  the  Green  Mountains."  Jack 
opened  it  hastily  and  read,— 


Mount  Hdnoer.  Mill  Settlkmkht,  Bartow's 
RiTEB,  Veemont,  May  19,  1896. 
D.ARK8T  Cousrx  Jack,  _  It  is  perfectly  lovely  up  here,  and 
1  ve  been  inishiated  into  a  Secret  Society  like  your  Dicky  Club 
and  one  of  the  by-laws  is  to  help  others  all  we  can  and  whereve^ 
we  can  and  as  long  as  ever  we  can,  and  so  I  've  thought  of  that 
mce  httle  spread  you  gave  last  year  after  the  foot-ball  game. 
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«nd  how  nice  the  Uble  looked  and  what  good  things  you  had, 

We  re  hatching  four  hundred  chickens  to  help  others, -I 

the  five  hundred  and  twenty  at  once,  you  know;  but,  I  mean 
each  one  of  the  40  hens  are  sitting  on  13  eggs  apiece    and' 

eur-LThe^r"' "'"'  "^  '^'^ '''  «^^--'  ^^^ 

!1:Tk  ,     "*  ^«'-y  C'^roless  and  sit  sideways  -  I 've 

Td  th?°L"r''~r^  ^"  ""  «"*'-^  ^«  is  apt  to  get  chilly! 

and  mtvl  7  °'m  k"'°^'  "'^'  "^""^  ^»««  ^»^«  '^  ^ouole  yolk, 
and  maybe,  there  'U  be  some  twins  to  make  up  for  the  loss 

timlTnH^'  7  '"'°'  '^^  '''''^^°«  "^  ««"  *»^»t  Thanksgiving 
So  now  T'        °rr;  ^'  '"°''  S«'  '^"^  """"^y  t"i  that  t  me 
fnd  wwL  w/.?  '"  V*"  r^  ^P''«*^  ^--  -d  the  preserves 

rke'^lr iriTJou^^^^^^^^^  -^  -^  ^^^!^^  - 

to  ask  II  and  a  quarter  a  quart  for  them ;  Rose  -  that 's  Rose 
f«  r"  7  "T  ''  ""  **'"'  ^"'  ''  y^^  ««"W  see  my  Rose-Z^ 

rade^m  S^^  ''/'f  ''  ^'^^^  ^"^^  *«  -*  them  if'T; 
New  Yor^*  i,«  '  "^''T'  '^^^'^ "  P-'^ttier  than  any  of  the 
*h  ^  K  ?  '  ^°^  ''''^°  «^«  J^°««^<J«  bread  and  does  nn 
«je  dishes,  she  sings  like  a  bird,  something  about  WrS 
wnteit  down  for  you,  sometime.     / 'm  in  love  with  her 

Yours  devotedly, 
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Mk  people  to  bay  without  their  knowing  what  they  buy.  I 
saw  that  Miss  Seaton  just  before  I  came  away ;  she  came  to 
caU  on  me  and  brought  some  flowers.  She  said  I  looked  like 
you  — which  was  pu  awful  whopper  because  I  had  my  head 
shaved,  as  you  know;  I  askel  her  if  she  had  heard  from 
you,  and  she  said  she  had.  She  isn't  half  as  lovely  as 
Rose-pose.    H.  C. 
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THE  PEIZE  CHICKEH 

Hope  to  eet  in  nnr  «.^.      u     .        Cambkidoe,  May  20,  I  ,. «. 

Jack, 
•^i:^"*"-  """'"""  -— «»  K-.  «»  hearing  .he 

•|SeTenteen  dozen  of  each  kind! "  cried  Budd. 
'Oh,  quick,  March,  do  see  wh.*-   .. 
Hazel.  n.  ao  sec  what  it  comes  to  I"  «,id 

M-H,"  ButMa.chrnron::^'',r^-''°^-p'«". 
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"Twelve  times  four  are  forty-eight  —  seventeen  times 
forty-:ight,  hm  — seven  times  eight  are  fifty-six,  five  to 
cany  —  Shut  up,  Budd ;  I  can't  hear  myself  think."  But 
Budd  gave  no  heed,  and  continued  his  computation. 

"Four  times  seventeen  are  —  four  times  seven  are 
twenty-eight,  tw  to  carry ;  four  times  one  are  four  and 
two  are  —  I  say,  you  've  put  no  all  out  I "  shouted  Budd, 
and,  putting  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  he  retired  to  a  comer. 
Rose  continued  to  mumble  with  her  eyes  shut  to  concen- 
trate her  mind  upon  her  problem,  threatening  Clierry  impa- 
tiently when  she  interrupted  with  her  peculiar  solution, 
which  she  had  just  thought  out:  — 

"If  one  quart  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents, 
twelve  quarts  will  cost  twelve  times  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents,  which  is,  er  — twelve  times  one  are 
twelve;  twelve  times  twenty-five  1  Oh,  gracious,  that's 
awful!    What's  twelve  times  twenty-five,  March?" 

•'  Shut  up,"  growled  March ;  "  you  've  put  me  all  off  the 
track." 
"  Me,  tx)o,"  said  Rose,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
Mrs.  Blossom  had  been  listening  from  the  bedroom,  and 
now  came  in,  suppressing  her  desire  to  smile  at  the  red- 
dened and  perplexed  faces.  "Here's  a  pencil,  March, 
suppose  3'ou  figure  it  out  on  paper." 

A  sigh  of  relief  was  audible  throughout  the  room,  as 
March  sat  down  to  work  out  the  result.  "  Eight  hundred 
and  sixteen  quarts  at  one  dollar  twenty-five  a  quar,  '  -<aid 
March  to  himself;  then,  with  a  bound  tliat  shook  tht  ng- 
toom,  he  shouted,  "  One  the  usand  and  twenty  dollars  I "  and 
therewith  broke  forth  into  singing:  — 
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"Glory,  glory,  halleloU I 
Glory,  glory,  haiieiuia  I 
Glory,  glory,  hallelaia, 
FortheN.B.B.O.O.I» 

"T ain't  that;  but  I  hate  to  thro^  cold  water  on  .n. 
suchcountin'.youMhickens'fnr^fi,  .  ""^a  "«^ter  on  any 
said  Chi.        ^°"'^*"«^«°«-  fore-they  're-hatched  business," 

-^'T  is  n't  chickens;  it's  preserves,  Chi,"  laughed  Rose 
I  know  that,  too,"  said  Chi,  gravely     "But  IrZ 
do  a^J^e  figuring  on  the  hind-s^e  If^he  btkS^^^ 
Wlmt  do  you  mean,  Chi  ?  "  asked  Hazel 

"  Eight  hundred  and  sixteen." 
.nd^hai^'tlu"""™'  "I  '"'*"'  «"-  i-  »'  '-'ve 

onoe;e!^tr„:n:^j:-ror.t:''^''' 

vour  iRro  ni  «„»4.  "ver.     mere  now, 

your  jais  U  cost  you  just  one  hundred  and  two  dollar" 
There  was  a  universal  groan. 
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tiply  by  mx — forty^ight  dollars  n'  ninety-«ix  cente ;  added 
to  the  other  — " 

"  Oh,  don't,  Chi  I "  groaned  one  and  all. 

"  It  spoils  everything,"  said  Rose,  actuaUy  leady  to  ciy 
with  disappointment. 

"  WeU,  MoUy  Stark,  you  Ve  got  t^  look  forwards  and 
backvTipds  before  you  promiie  to  do  things,"  said  Chi, 
serenely;  and  Rose,  hearing  the  Molly  Stark,  knew  juat 
what  Chi  meant 

She  went  straight  up  to  him,  and,  laying  both  hands  on 
his  shoulders,  looked  up  smiling  into  his  fece.  « I  '11  be 
brave,  Chi ;  we  '11  make  it  work  somehow,"  she  said  gentiy ; 
and  Chi  was  not  ashamed  to  take  one  of  the  litUe  hands 
and  rub  it  softly  against  his  unshaven  cheek. 

"That's  my  Rose-pose,"  he  said.  "Now,  don't  let's 
cross  the  bridges  till  we  get  to  them;  let 's  wait  till  we 
hear  from  New  York." 


They  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  next  day's  mail  brought 
^ree  letters,  -  from  Mrs.  Heath,  Mr.  Clyde,  and  Jack 
Hazel  could  not  read  them  fast  enough  to  suit  her  audience. 
There  was  an  order  from  Mrs.  Heuth  for  two  dozen  of  each 
kmd,  and  the  assurance  that  she  would  ask  her  friends,  but 
she  would  like  her  order  filled  first. 

Mr  Clyde  wrote  that  he  was  coming  up  very  soon  and 
would  advance   Hazel's    quarterly  aUowance;    at  which 
Hazel  cried,  "Oh-eel  "  and  hugged  first  herself,  then  Mrs. 
Blossom,  but  said  not  a  word.    She  wanted  to  surprise 
a  them  with  the  glass  jars  and  the  sugar.     Her  father  had 
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enclosed  five  doUaw  with  which  to  pay  Chi,  and  he  and 
Hazel  were  closeted  for  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
pantry,  discussing  ways  and  means. 

Jack  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the  preserves  .nd  chickens, 
and,  like  Hazel,  added  a  postscript  as  foUows  : 

"Don't  forget  you  said  you  would  write  down  for  me 
the  song  about  Love  that  Miss  Blossom  sings  when  she  is 
kneading  bread.  Miss  Seaton  is  just  now  visiting  in  Bos- 
ton.  I  'm  to  play  in  a  polo  mateh  out  at  the  Longmeadow 
grounds  next  week,  and  she  stays  for  that."  This,  like- 
wise. Hazel  kept  to  herself. 

MeanwhUe,  the  strawberry  blossoms  were  starring  the 
pastures,  but  only  here  and  there  a  tiny  green  button 
showed  iteelf.  It  was  a  discouraging  outlook  for  the  other 
Blossoms  to  w;n:t  five  long  weeks  before  tLay  could  begin 
to  earn  money ;  and  the  thought  of  the  chickens,  especially 
the  pnze  chicken,  proved  a  source  of  comfort  as  well  as 
speculation. 

As  the  twenty-first  day  after  setting  the  hens  drew  near, 
the  excitement  of  the  race  was  felt  to  be  increasing.  Hazel 
had  tied  a  narrow  strip  of  blue  flannel  about  the  right 
leg  of  each  of  her  twelve  hens,  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake;  and  the  others  had  followed  her  example,  March 
choosing  yellow;  Cherry,  white;  Rose,  i^d;  and  Budd 
greea  ' 

The  barn  was  near  the  house,  only  a  grass-plat  with  one 
big  elm  in  the  centre  separated  it  from  the  end  of  the 
woodshed.  As  Chi  said,  the  hens  were  sitting  all  around 
everywhere;  on  the  nearly  empty  hay-mow  there  were 
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some  twenty-five,  and  the  rest  were  in  vacant  stalls  and 
feed-boxes. 

It  was  a  warm  night  in  early  June.    Hazel  was  thinking 
over  many  things  as  she  lay  wakeful  in  her  wee  bedroom. 
To-morrow  was  the  day;  somebody  would  get  the  prize 
chicken.    Hazel  hoped  she  might  be  the  winner.    Then 
she  recalled  something  Chi  had  said  about  hens  being 
curious  creatures,  set  in  their  ways,  and  never  doing  any- 
thing just  as  they  were  expected  to  do  it,  and  that  there 
wasn't  any  time-table  by  which  chickens  could  be  hatched 
to  the  minute.     What  if  one  were  to  come  out  to-night  I 
The  more  she  thought,  the  more  she  longed  to  assure  her- 
self of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  bam.     She  tossed 
and  turned,  but  could  not  settle  to  sleep.     At  last  she 
rose  softly;  the  great  clock  in  the  long-room  had  just 
struck  eleven.    She  looked  out  of  her  one  window  and 
into  the  face  of  a  moon  that  for  a  moment  blinded  her. 

Then  she  quietly  put  on  her  white  batli-robe,  and,  tax- 
ing her  shoes  in  her  hand,  stepped  noiselessly  out  into 
the  kitchen. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  house  except  the  ticking 
of  the  clock.  Softly  she  crept  to  the  woodshed  door  and 
slipped  out. 

Chi,  who  had  the  ears  of  an  Indian,  heard  the  soft 
"  crush,  crush,"  of  the  bark  and  chips  underneath  his  room. 
He  rose  noiselessly,  drew  on  his  trousers,  and  slipped  his 
suspenders  over  his  shoulders,  took  his  rifle  from  the  rack, 
and  crept  stealthily  as  an  Apache  down  the  staira.  Chi 
thought  he  was  on  the  track  of  an  enormous  woodchuck 
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^t  h«d  baffled  dl  his  effort,  to  toap,  d,oot.  and  decoj 
hun.  aa  weU  aa  htt  attempt,  to  .moke  and  drown  him  out. 
But  nothmg  wa.  moving  in  orabout  the  .hed.  He  irtepped 
outmde,  puzzled  a.  to  the  noiM  he  had  heard 

-By  George  Waabin'tonl"  he  excLumed  under  hi. 
breath,  "what*,  up  now?"  for  he  had  caught .ight of  a 
httle  figure  in  white  fairly  «5ooting  over  the  gma-pUt 
under  the  elm  toward,  the  bam.  In  a  moment  .he  di.- 
appeared  in  the  opening,  for  on  warn  night,  the  great 
door,  were  not  .hut.  * 

h.rlTl  'f  ^***'  ^*  "'**  "^  '^'  ^^'  '^^o^id  scan, 
her  to  death  to  see  a  man  V  a  gun  at  this  time  of  night 
It  .  that  pme  chicken,  I  '11  bet"  And  Chi  chuckled  to 
himself.    Then  he  tiptoed  as  far  as  the  bam  door,  looked 

ZTT"^^'^"^  "^'"^  °"  ""^  ^"^^^'^""^  » <^^^  over, 
head,  he  shpped  mto  a  stall  and  crouched  behind  a  pile  of 
grass  he  had  cut  that  afternoon  for  the  cattle 

He  heard  the  feet  go  "pat,  pat,  pat,"  overhead.  He 
^w  by  the  sound  that  Hazel  was  examining  the  nests. 
Then  ano^er  no.e.-Che„y's  familiar  giggle  -  fell  upon 
h^s  ear.    He  looked  out  cautiously  from  behind  the  gZ. 

Wf  T7L  *'r  "'"  *'^  *^°«'  -^^  -  sheets  a^d 
b.e footed^  Sruckering  and  giggling,  they  made  for  Z 
ladder  leading  to  the  loft 

W  "^u  ?!t^*"^ ''  *^  P*^  ^"^&^^"  «*id  Chi,  grimly,  to 
hunself.    «  When  those  two  get  together  on  a  spreTTwn^ 

'7:^^  to  "  [  ; ''  ^"^^  ^^^  -' -  '  '-  -^eTi^o  J 
iiazel,  too,  had  caught  the  sound  of  the  giggle  and 
smcker,  and  recognized  it  at  once.  ^ 
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**Goodn6M.  '  ihe  thought,  **U  thej  should  see  me, 
%  would  frighten  Cheny  into  fits,  she'*  so  nervous.  I'd 
better  hide  while  they're  here.  They're  come  to  see 
about  that  chicken,  just  as  I  have!"  Hazel  had  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  from  laughing  out  loud.  She  lay  down 
upon  a  kige  pile  of  hay  and  drew  it  all  over  her.  **  They 
can't  see  me  now,  and  I  can  watch  them,"  she  thought, 
with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction. 

Surely  the  proceedings  were  worth  watching.  The 
moonlight  flooded  the  flooring  of  the  loft,  and  every  detail 
could  be  plainly  seen. 

"Nobody  can  hear  us  here  if  we  do  talk,"  said  Budd. 
**  You  '11  have  to  hoist  them  up  first,  to  see  if  there  are 
any  chickens,  and  be  sure  and  look  at  the  rag  on  the 
legs;  when  you  come  to  a  green  one,  it's  mine,  you 
know." 

''Oh,  Buddl  I  can't  hoist  them,"  said  Cherry,  in  a 
distressed  voice. 

"They  do  act  kinder  queer,"  replied  Budd,  who  was 
trying  to  lift  a  sleeping  hen  off  her  nest,  to  which  she 
seemed  glued.  "  I  '11  tell  you  what 's  better  than  that ; 
just  put  your  ear  down  and  listen,  and  if  you  hear  a  '  peep- 
peep,'  it 's  a  chicken." 

Cherry,  the  obedient  slave  of  Budd,  crawltid  about  over 
the  flooring  on  her  hands  and  knees,  listening  first  at  one 
nest,  then  at  another,  for  the  expected  "peep-peep." 

"  I  don't  hear  anything,"  said  Cherry,  in  an  aggrieved 
tone,  "but  the  old  hens  guggling  when  I  poke  under 
them.    Oh  1  but  here  *b  a  green  rag  sticking  out,  Budd." 
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«  And  a  speckled  hen  ?  »  uid  Budd,  eagerly. 
*  ee. 

.,r,Y^'^v'  '*•  •"•  '  ■"  ■*"  '~«"K  '<"=  "••  duk 
over  liOTe  in  Uiu  comer.    Lemmewe" 

Cm  t~,A^^    T"*-"""'"   8-ped    the    hen,    » 
Budd  took  her  firmly  „onnd  fte  throat,  but  .he  w« 

.:":^t:^^h::i^.^r.::-"' ""'*-'- 

"What  for?"  Mid  Cheny. 

"  Now  don't  be  .  loony,  but  do  a.  I  tell  you,"  «ud  Budd 
.n.p.t.»tly.    Cherry  did  a.  .he  wa,  bidden'  Budd  U^l"^ 

"By  omoky!   there-,   one  I"   ho  exclaimed.     "Here 
help  me  «t    thi.  hen  Uck  again,  and    keep  that  Z' 

_^What  for?"  queried  Cherry,  fo,^tting  her  former 

tJ?'''  f"  ■""^y'-tere,  listen,  wiU  you?  "Budd  put 
the  egg  to  her  ear.  ^ 

hiil^^iin'^f  °  '  °"°''"'  J^P'-K  faside.    I  can  W 
him,    »id  Cherry,  in  an  awed  voice 

»,!i''pj  "'"'  T'"    ''*'™    "■»  P"^«   "hicken,  Budd" 
aad^Cheny,  rather  dubiously.  f„r  .he    had  wanW   it 
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"Of  oonne,  you  goosey,  what  do  you  suppose  I  came 
out  here  for?"  demanded  Budd. 

"But,  Budd,  wUl  it  be  fair?"  said  Cherry,  timidly. 

"Fairl"  muttered  Budd;  " it 's  fair  enough  if  it's  out 
first  It 's  their  own  fault  if  they  don't  know  enough  to 
get  ahead  of  us." 

"Did  you  think  it  all  out  yourself,  Budd?"  queried 
Cherry,  admiringly,  watching  Budd's  proceeding  with 
wide-open  eyes. 

"  Yup,"  said  Budd,  shortly. 

They  were  not  far  fiom  Hazel's  hiding-place,  and,  by 
raising  her  head  a  few  inches,  she  could  see  the  whole 
process. 

First  Budd  listened  intently  at  one  end  of  the  egg,  then 
at  the  other.  He  drew  out  a  large  pin  from  his  pajamas 
and  began  very  carefully  to  pick  the  shell. 

"Oh,  gracious,  Budd  I  what  are  you  doing?"  cried 
Cherry. 

"What  you  see,"  said  Budd,  a  little  crossly,  for  his 
conscience  was  not  wholly  at  ea^e. 

He  picked  and  picked,  and  finall;  made  an  opening.  He 
examined  it  carefully. 

"  Oh,  thunder  1 "  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath,  "  I  *ve 
picked  the  wrong  end." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  persisted  Cherry. 

"  I  wanted  to  open  the  ♦  peep-peep '  end  first,  so  he  could 
breathe,"  replied  Budd,  intent  upon  his  work.  Cherry 
watched  breathlessly.  At  last  the  other  end  was  opened, 
and  Budd  began  to  detach  the  shell  from  someth  ig  which 
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might  have  been  a  worm,  a  fish,  a  poUywog,  or  a  baby  white 
moje,  for  aU  it  looked  like  a  chick^  \  l^XZ^^s 

to  s^ff.  ^""^^  ^"''  '^'  ^"^'^  ^*' "  '""'^  ^^'"y^  ^^^g^'* 

.nl!T,^^'  T^^'7  ^^"''""^'  "'  ^ '"  ^«*^«  y^'^'"  threat, 
ened  Budd.    Just  then  the  moon  was  obscured  by  a  passing 

cloud^and  the  loft  became  suddenly  dark  and'^shLow/ 

Cherry  screamed  under  her  breath. 
"Oh,  Budd.  don't  leave  me ;  I  can't  see  you  I » 
There  was  a  soft  rapid  stride  over  the  flooring-  and 

by  the  bmding  of  his  pajamas,  lifted,  and  shaken  with  such 
vigor  that  his  teeth  struck  together  and  he  felt  the  jar  in 
the  top  of  his  head.  "' 

As  the  form  loomed  so  unexpectedly  before  her,  Cherry 
screamed  with  fright  v^^eny 

"I  '11  teach  you  to  play  a  business  trick  like  this  on  us 
you  mean  sneaking  little  rascal  I"  roai^d   March.     «Do* 
you  think  I  did  n't  see  you  creeping  out  of  the  room  along 
the  side  of  my  bed  on  all  foui^?    You  didn't  dare  to 
walk  out  hke  a  man,  and  I  might  have  known  you  were 
up   to   no  goodl"     Another  shake  followed  that  for  ! 
moment  dazed  Budd.     Then,  as  he  felt  the  flooring  be 
neath  his  feet,  he  turned  in  a  towering  passion  of  guilt 
and  rage  on  March.  ^ 

"You're  a  darned  sneak  yourself,"  he  howled  rather 
doulL.d  fist,  he  aimed  a  quick,  hard  blow  at  March's 
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stomach.  But,  somehow,  before  it  struck,  ont  strong 
hand — not  March's  —  held  his  as  in  a  vice,  and  another, 
stronger,  hoisted  him  by  the  waist-band  of  his  pajamas 
and  held  him,  squirming  and  howling,  suspended  for  a 
moment ;  then  he  felt  himself  tossed  somewhere.  He  fell 
upon  the  hay  under  which  Hazel  had  taken  refuge,  and 
landed  upon  her  with  almost  force  enough  to  knock  the 
breath  from  her  body.  Cherry,  meanwhile,  had  not  ceased 
screaming  under  her  breath,  and,  as  Budd  descended  so 
unexpectedly  upon  Hazel,  a  great  groan  and  a  sharp  wail 
came  forth  from  the  hay,  to  the  mortal  terror  of  all  but 
Chi,  who  grew  white  at  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
happened  to  his  Lady-bird,  and,  unintentionally,  through 
him. 

That  awful  groan  proved  too  much  for  the  children. 
Gathering  themselves  together  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it,  they  fled  as  well  as  they  could  in  the  dark,  — 
down  the  ladder,  out  through  the  bam,  over  the  grass- 
plat,  into  the  house,  and  dove  into  bed,  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

•♦  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  children  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Blossom,  appearing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  "  Did  one 
of  you  fall  out  of  bed  ?  " 

Budd's  head  was  under  the  bedclothes,  his  teeth  chatter- 
ing through  fear;  likewise  Cherry.  March  assumed  as 
firm  a  tone  as  he  could. 

"  Budd  had  a  sort  of  nightmare,  mother,  but  he 's  all 
right  now."    March  felt  sick  at  the  deception. 

"Well,  settle  down  now  and  go  to  sleep;  it's  just 
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twelve  "    And  Mrs.  Blossom  went  back  into  the  bedroom 

where  Mr.  Blossom  was  stiU  soundly  sleeping. 

MeanwhUe,  Chi  was  testing  Hazel  to  see  that  no  ham 
iiaa  been  done. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  said  Hazel,  rather  breathlessly. 
But  It  reaUy  knocked  the  breath  out  of  my  body."    She 
laughed.     « I  never  thought  of  your  catehing  up  Budd 
that  way  and  plumping  him  down  on  top  of  me  ! " 

«  Guess  my  wits  had  gone  wool-gatherin',  when  I  never 
fought  of  your  hidin'  there,"  said  CW,  recovering  from 
his  fnght.  "But  that  boy  made  me  so  pesky  mad,  tiyin' 
to  play  such  a  game  on  all  of  us,  that  I  kind  of  lost  mv 
temper  a  didn't  see  straight.  WeU_"he  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief,  «  he 's  got  his  corae-uppance  I " 

"Where  do  you  suppose  that  poor  little  chicken  is  ?" 

"We  '11  look  him  up;  the  moon 's  comin'  out  again." 

There,  close  by  the  nest,  lay  the  queer  something  on  the 

floor     "I  11  tuck  it  in  right  under  the  old  hen's  breast, 

n  then,  if  there  's  any  life  in  it,  it  '11  come  to  by  momin'." 

He  examined  it  closely.     "I'll  come  out  'n'  see.    Come, 

we  d  better  be  gettin'  in  'fore  'tis  dark  again-" 

He  put  the  poor  mite  of  a  would-be  chicken  carefully 
under  the  old  hen,  where  it  was  warm  and  downy,  and  as 
he  did  so,  he  caught  sight  of  the  mg  hanging  over  the 
edge  of  .he  nest.  He  looked  at  it  closely;  then  slapping 
his  thigh,  he  burst  mto  a  roar  of  laughter 
^hat  is  it,  Chi?"  said  Hazel,  laughing,  too,  at  Chi's 

«  Look  here,  Ladybird !  you  've  got  the  Prize  Chicken, 
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after  all.  That  boy  could  n't  tell  green  from  blue  in  the 
moonlight,  'n'  he 's  hatched  out  one  of  yours.  By  George 
Washin'ton !  that 's  a  good  one,  —  serves  him  right,"  he 
said,  wiping  the  tears  of  mirth  from  his  eyes. 

The  chicken  lived,  but  never  seemed  to  belong  to  any 
one  in  particular;  and  as  Chi  said  solemnly  the  next 
morning,  "The  less  said  on  this  Mountain  about  prize 
chickens,  the  better  it'll  be  for  us  all." 
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,  AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING 

It  was  a  busy  summer  in  and  about  ^he  farmhouse  on 
Mount  Hunger.  What  with  tending  the  chickens  -  there 
were  four  hundred  and  two  in  all -and  stmwbeny-pick- 
ing  and  preserving,  and  in  due  season  a  repetition  of  the 
process  with  raspberries  and  blackberries,  the  days  seemed 

Mr.  Clyde  came  up  for  two  days  in  June,  and  upon  his 
«t«ni  told  Doctor  Heath  that  he,  too,  felt  as  if  he  needed 
tnat  kmd  of  a  cure. 

Hazel  ™s  the  picture  of  health  and  fart  beooB,ing  what 
Ch.  h«l  pred,eted,  "an  A  Number  1 "  beauty.  Her  dark 
.ye.  sparkled  with  the  joy  of  life ;  „n  her  rounded  cheeks 
121"  1     -^d  »"te  rose,  the  skull-cap  had  been  dis- 

r»^t^'r  /  ^^  ""^  °'  "'^''  '"^y  ""K^  of  ^^  brown 
hair  had  taken  its  place. 

"Never  no    never,  have  I  had  such  good  times,"  she 

Teh       .       r?  '"^^  ''  '''^''-    "  ^«  -t  on  the 
po.ch,  and  make  believe  camp  out  in  the  woods,  and  we 

about  finished  the  preserves  and  jams,  and  Rose  has  only 
burnt  he«elf  twice.    The  chickens,  Chi  says,  are  going  to 
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be  prime  ones ;  it 's  awfully  funny  to  see  them  come  fly*.ng 
and  hopping  and  running  towards  us  the  minute  they  see 
OS  —  March  says  it 's  the  ♦  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.* 

«♦  I  wish  you  could  be  up  here  and  have  some  of  the  fun, 
—  but  I'm  afraid  you're  too  old.  I  enclcse  the  song 
Rose  sings  which  you  asked  me  for.  I  doa't  understand 
it,  but  it 's  perfectly  beautiful  when  she  sings*  it." 

Hazel  had  asked  Rose  for  the  words  of  the  song,  telUng 
her  that  her  Cousin  Jack  at  Harvard  would  like  to  have 
them.    Rose  looked  surprised  for  a  moment. 

"What  can  he  want  of  them?"  she  asked  in  a  rather 
dignified  manner;  and  Hazel,  thinking  she  was  giving 
the  explanation  the  most  reasonable  as  well  as  agreeable, 
replied:  — 

"  I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  I  think — you  won't  tell, 
will  you,  Rop-^?" 

*'  Of  course  I  won't.  I  don't  even  know  your  cousin,  to 
begin  with." 

"  I  think  he  is  going  to  be  engaged,  or  is,  to  Miss  Seaton 
of  New  York.  All  his  friends  think  she  is  awfully  pretty, 
and  papa  says  she  is  fascinating.  I  think  Jack  wanted 
them  to  give  to  her." 

"Oh,"  said  Rose,  in  a  cool  voice  with  a  circumflex 
inflection,  then  add  in  a  decidedly  toploftical  tone, 
"  I  've  no  objection  tc  a  making  use  of  them.  I  'II  copy 
them  for  you." 

"  Thank  you.  Rose,"  said  Hazel,  rather  puzzled  and  a 
little  hurt  at  Rose's  new  manner. 

This  conversation  took  "place  the  first  week  in  August, 
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and  the  verses  were  duly  Torwai-ded  to  Jack,  who  i^ad  them 
over  twice,  and  then,  thrusting  them  into  his  breast-pocket 
went  over  to  the  Casino,  whistling  softly  to  himself  on  the 
way.  There,  meeting  his  chum  and  some  other  friends,  he 
proposed  a  riding-trip  through  the  Green  Mountain  i^gion 
for  the  latter  part  of  August. 

-The  Colonel  and  his  wife  will  go  with  us,  I'm  sure, 
and  any  of  the  girls  who  can  ride  well  will  jump  at  the 
chance,"  said  his  chum.  "It's  a  novelty  after  so  much 
coaching." 

"I  'U  go  over  and  see  Miss  Seaton  about  it,"  said  Jack, 
and  walked  off  singing  to  himself,— 

•"  —  the  stars  abore 
Shine  ever  on  Love '— " 

His  friend  turned  to  the  othera.  "That's  a  go-  I've 
never  seen  Sherrill  so  hard  hit  before."  Then  he  fell  to 
discussing  the  new  plan  with  the  rest. 

Jack  was  wily  enough,  as  he  laid  the  plan  before  Maude 
Seaton,  to  attempt  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  He 
had  had  a  desire,  ever  since  the  first  letter  of  Hazel's,  to 
see  his  little  cousin  in  her  new  surroundings,  and  this 
desire  was  immeasui-ably  strengthened  by  his  curiosity  to 
see  a  giri  who  sang  Barry  Cornwall's  love-lyrics  on  Mount 
Hunger  Consequently,  in  planning  the  high-roads  to  be 
followed  through  the  Green  Mountains,  he  bad  not  omitted 
t»  include  Barton's  River,  as  it  boasted  a  good  inn. 

"  Here 's  Woodstock,  _  just  here,"  he  explained  to  pretty 
Maude  Seaton,  as  they  sat  on  the  broad  morning-porch  of 
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the  palatial  Newport  cottago,  with  a  map  of  Vermont  on 
the  table  between  them.  **We  can  stop  there  a  day  or 
two,  and  make  our  next  stop  at  Barton's  River;  I've 
heard  it 's  a  beautiful  place,  with  glorious  mountain  rides 
within  easy  distance.  Suppose  we  arrange  to  stop  three 
or  four  days  there  and  take  it  all  in  ?  I  've  been  told 
it's  the  finest  river-valley  in  New  England." 

"  Oh,  do  let 's  1  The  whole  thing  is  going  to  be  delight- 
f uL  I  'm  so  tired  of  coaching ;  I  believe  nobody  enjoys  it 
now,  unless  it 's  the  one  who  holds  the  reins,  and  then  all 
the  others  are  bored.  But  with  fine  horses  this  will  be  no 
end  of  fun.     We  can  send  on  our  trunks  ahead,  can't  we  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  that's  easily  arranged.  By  the  way,  what 
horse  will  you  take?  Remember,"  he  said,  looking  hei 
squarely  in  the  eyes  with  a  flattering  concern,  "it's  a 
mountain  country,  and  we  can't  afford  to  have  anything 
happen  to  you." 

"  No  danger  for  me,"  laughed  Maude,  meeting  his  look 
as  squarely.  "  And  I  can't  worry  about  you  after  seeing 
the  polo  game  you  played  yesterday,"  she  added  with 
frank  admiration. 

"It  was  a  good  one,  wasn't  it?"  said  Jack,  his  eyes 
kindling  at  the  remembrance.  "  It  was  my  mascot  did  the 
business  — see?"  He  put  his  hand  in  his  breast-pocket, 
expecting  to  draw  forth  a  ribbon  bow  of  Maude's  that  she 
had  given  him  for  "  colors ; "  but,  to  his  amazement,  and 
to  Miss  Seaton's  private  chagrin,  he  drew  forth  only  the 
slip  of  paper  with  Barry  Comwairs  love-song  in  Rose 
Blossom's  handwriting. 
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Where  the  dickens  ^nw  that  bow?  Jack  felt  the  absurd- 
ity  of  hunting  in  aU  hi.  pocketa  for  something  he  had 
intended  should  express  one  phase,  at  least,  of  his  senti- 
ments.  He  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  and,  Uughing,  put  a  bold  face  on  it 

He  held  out  the  sUp  of  paper.    "  It  looks  innocent, 
doesn't  it?"  he  said  mischievously,  and  enjoyed  to  the 
fuU  Maude's  look  of  discomfiture,  which,  only  for  a  second, 
she  could  not  help  showing.    "She '11  know  now  how  a 
fellow  feels  when  he  has  sent  her  flowers  and  sees  her 
wearing  another  man's  offering,"  he  thought.    He  turned 
to  the  map  again. 
**  Well,  what  horse  will  you  ride  ?  " 
"I'll  take  Old  Jo;  he's  safe,  and  splendid  for  fences. 
Of  course  you'll  take  Littie  Shaver?" 

«  Yes,  he  and  I  don't  part  company  very  often.  So  it 's 
settled,  is  it?"  he  asked,  feeling  cooler  than  he  did. 

«  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is ;  and  I  know  the  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Fenlick  will  go;  it's"  just  the  thing  they  Uke." 

"Well,  I'll  leave  you  to  speak  to  the  other  girls,  and 
I  11  go  over  and  see  Mrs.  Fenlick.  Good-bye."  He  held 
out  his  hand,  but  Miss  Seaton  chose  to  be  looking  down 
the  avenue  at  that  moment 

"Oh,  there  are  the  Graysons  beckoning  to  me  I"  she 
exclaimed  eagerly.  "  Excuse  me,  and  good-bye  - 1  must 
run  down  to  see  them."  As  she  walked  swiftly  and  grace- 
fully over  the  lawn,  she  knew  Jack  Sherrill  was  watchincr 
ber.  «  Yes,  it's  settled,"  she  thought,  as  she  hurried  on 
"and  something  else  is  settled,  too,  Mr.  Sherrill  I    You  've 
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been  hanging  fire  long  enough  — and  the  idea  of   h» 
forgetting  that  bow !  " 

The  Graysons  thought  they  had  never  seen  Maude 
Seaton  quite  so  pretty  as  she  was  that  morning,  when  she 
stood  chatting  and  laughing  with  all  in  geneml,  and  fasci- 
nating each  in  particular.  The  result  was,  the  Graysons 
joined  the  riding-party  in  a  body,  and  Sam  Grayson  vowed 
he  would  cut  Jack  Sherrill  out  if  he  had  to  fight  for  it. 

It  was  a  glorious  first  of  September  when  the  riding- 
party,  ten  in  number,  cantered  up  to  the  inn  at  Barton's 
River,  and  it  was  a  merry  group  in  fresh  toilets  tliat  gath- 
ered after  dinner  and  a  rest  of  an  hour  or  two  in  their  rooms, 
on  the  long,  narrow,  vine-covered  veranda  of  the  inn.  It 
had  been  a  warm  day,  and  the  afternoon  shadows  were 
gratefully  cooling. 

"Will  you  look  at  that  load  coming  down  the  street?" 
said  Mra.  Fenlick.     "  I  never  saw  anything  so  funny  I  " 

The  whole  party  burst  out  laughing,  as  the  vehicle,  an 
old  apple-green  cart,  apparently  filled  with  bobbing  calico 
sunbonnets  and  straw  hats,  shackled  and  rattled  up  to  the 
side  door  of  the  inn. 

"I  shall  call  them  the  Antediluvians,"  laughed  Maude 
Seaton.  "Do  you  know  where  they  come  from?"  she 
said,  speaking  in  at  the  open  office-window  to  the  boy. 

"  I  guess  they  come  to  seU  berries  from  a  place  the 
folks  round  here  call  'The  Lost  Nation,'"  he  replied, 
grinning. 

"'The  Lost  Nation  1'  Do  you  hear  that?"  said  Sam 
Grayson.  "  Let 's  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  natives."  I'hey 
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aU  went  to  the  end  of  the  veranda  nearest  the  cart.    Sam 
Grayson  and  Jack  went  out  to  investigate. 

Two  boys  in  faded  blue  overalls  and  almost  brimless 
Btmw  hats  jumped  down  before  the  wagon  stopped,  and 
began  Ufting  out  six^uart  pails  of  shining  blackberries 
from  beneath  an  old  buflfalo  robe.  Jack,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  sauntered  up  to  the  tail  of  the  cart. 

"Buy  them  all,  do  -  do  I "  cried  Miss  Seaton,  clapping 
her  hands.  "We  need  them  to-morrow  for  our  picnic; 
and  pay  a  good  price,"  she  added,  "for  the  sake  of  the 
looks.     I  would  n't  have  missed  it  for  anything  ?  " 

"How  do  you  sell  them?"  said  Jack  to  the  tall  boy 
who  stood  with  his  back  to  him,  busied  with  the  berries. 

The  boy  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  pleasant  voice,  and 

lifted  his  brimless  hat  by  the  crown  with  an  air  a  Harvard 

freshman  might  have  envied.     Jack,  seeing  it,  was  soriy  he 

was  bareheaded,  for  he  hated  to  be  outdone  in  such  courtesy. 

"  Ten  cents  a  quart,  sir." 

"  What  a  handsome  fellow  I "  whispered  Mrs.  Fenlick. 
"You  rarely  see  such  a  face;  and  where  did  he  get  such 
manners  ?  " 

"How  many  quarto  have -halloo,  Little  Sunbonnet! 
I^k  out  1  "  said  Jack,  laughing,  as  he  caught  the  owner 
of  the  yellow  sunbonnet,  who,  perched  on  the  side  of  the 
wragon,  suddenly  lost  her  balance  because  of  Bess's  uneasy 
roovemente  in  fly-time. 

"WeU,you  are  an  armful,"  he  laughed  as  he  set  her 
down  and  tried  in  vain  to  peer  up  under  the  drooping 
bonnet  and  discover  a  face. 
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«  Whoa  --  ah  Be« ! "  «houted  the  driver,  aa  Bew  reared 
and  snorted  and  shuddered  and  finally  rid  hemelf  of  the 
tormenting  home-fly.  -All  right.  Cheny  Bounce?"  he 
said,  turning  at  last  when  the  horse  was  quieted. 

But  Cherry  was  dumb  with  embarrassment,  and  Jack 
answered  for  her. 

^Little  Sunbonnet  s  aU  safe,  but  what  _ "  He  got  no 
further  with  that  sentence.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
group  on  the  veranda  and  Jack's  overwhelming  astonish- 
ment,  a  wild,  gleeful  «Oh-ee!"  issued  from  the  depths 
of  another  sunbonnet  in  the  cart^  and  the  owner  thereof 
precipitated  herself  recklessly  over  the  side,  and  cast  her- 
self  upon  Jack's  neck,  hugging  and  «oh-eeing"  with  all 
her  might. 

.  T'J^J  ^T^^  ""''^'"  ^^''^'  ^'^^  '^'^  J«<'k  was 
dumb  like   Cherry,  but  not  with   embarrassment.     Was 

this  Hazel?  Her  sunbonnet  had  fallen  off,  and  the  dark 
blue  gingham  dress  set  off  the  wonderful  richness  of  color- 
ing  that  helped  to  make  Hazel  what  she  had  become,  «a 
perfect  beauty." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  you  old  dariing,  why  did  n't  you  let  us  know 
you  were  coming?  Chi,  Chi  I"  Hazel  was  fairly  wild 
with  ]oy  at  seeing  a  dearly  loved  home-face.  «  This  is  my 
Cousin  Jack  we  've  talked  about.     Jack,  this  is  my  friend. 

Chi  put  out  his  homy  brown  hand,  and  Jack  graaped  it. 
Guess  she  's  ^vin'  you  away  pretty  smart,  ain't  she  ?" 
said  Chi,  with  a  twist  of  his  mouth  and  a  motion  of  his 
thumb  backwards  to  the  veranda. 
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'*  Well,  wther,"  said  Jack,  laughing,  for  he  felt  that 
Chi'i  keen  eyes  had  taken  in  the  whole  situation  at  a 
glance.  •♦I  meant  to  surpriae  her,  but  she  has  succeeded 
in  surprising  me."  He  stood  with  his  arm  about  Hazel. 
"  And  these  are  your  friends,  Hazel  ?  "  he  inquired ;  he  felt 
he  must  make  the  best  of  it  now. 

"Oh,  Jack,  I  'm  ashamed  of  myself;  I  'm  so  glad  to  see 
yon  I  Ve  forgotten  my  manners.  Rose,"  she  spoke  up  to 
the  other  sunbonnet  that  had  kept  its  position  straight 
towards  the  horse  and  never  moved  during  this  surprise 
party.  Then  Rose  turned.  "Rose,  this  is  Cousin  Jack." 
The  sunbonnet  bowed  stiffly,  and  Jack  heard  a  low  laugh 
beliind  him.  It  was  Maude  Seaton's.  Rose  heard  it,  too ; 
so  did  Chi  and  March.  It  affected  each  in  the  same  way.' 
As  Chi  said  afterwards,  he  "b'iled"  when  he  heard  it 
Then  Rose  spoke:  — 

"I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Sherrill,  we've  heard 
so  much  of  you."  Her  voice  rang  sweet  and  clear ;  every 
word  was  heard  on  the  ve"i*n»Vi  «Au.]  these  berries 
are  n't  to  be  preserved ;  but  evidently  you  are  going  to 
buy  them  just  the  same,  —as  well  as  your  friends,"  she 
added,  looking  towards  the  veranda. 

Jack  bit  his  lip.  «I  should  like  to  introduce  all  my 
fnends  to  you,"  he  said,  without  much  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever. « I  know  this  is  March ; "  he  turned  pleasantly  to 
him,  but  dared  not  offer  his  hand,  for  the  look  on  the 
boy's  face  warned  him  that  March  had  resented  the  laugh. 
"  Will  you  come?"  He  held  up  his  hand  to  Rose  to  help 
hw  dowru 
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"Thank  you."  Rom  sprang  down,  ignoring  the  prof, 
fered  help. 

She  knew  jast  how  she  looked,  and  her  face  burned  at 
the  thought.  Her  old  green  and  white  calico  dress  was 
shrunken  and  warped  with  many  washings;  her  shoes 
were  heavy  and  patched;  fortunately  her  sunbonnet  with 
its  green  calico  cape  was  of  a  depth  to  hide  her  burning 
face.  But  that  laugh  had  been  like  a  challenge  to  her 
pride. 

"  Drive  up  to  the  front  veranda,  Chi,"  she  commanded 
rather  brusquely ;  and  Chi,  muttering  to  himself,  "  She 's 
game,  though;  I  wouldn't  thought  it  of  Rose-pose;  but 
I  glory  in  her  spunk  I "  drew  up  to  the  front  door  in  a 
truly  rattling  style. 

Then  Rose  and  Hazel  were  introduced  to  them  all ;  but 
in  vain  did  Maude  Seaton  try  to  get  a  look  into  her  face. 
It  was  only  a  ceremony,  and  Rose  felt  it  as  such ;  never- 
theless she  said  very  pleasantly,  "Hazel,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  invite  your  friends  up  to  tea  on  the  porch  to-mor- 
row?  that  is,  if  you  are  to  be  here?"  she  added,  address- 
ing  Mrs.  Fenlick. 

"Oh,  Rose,  that  would  be  lovely.  Then  they  can  see 
the  chickens !  "  said  Hazel.     There  was  a  general  laugh. 

"I  fear  it  will  be  too  much  trouble.  Miss  Blossom,"  said 
Mrs.  Fenlick,  courteously,  for  she  felt  like  apologizing  for 
that  laugh  of  Maude  Seaton's ;  "  there  are  so  many  of  us." 

"Oh,  no,  my  mother  will  be  glad  to  meet  you,"  Rose 
replied  with  serene  voice ;  "  won' .  she,  Chi  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  said  Chi,  addressing  the  general  assembly  ;  "  the 
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more  the  merrier ;  'n'  if  you  come  along  about  four,  you  '11 
get  a  view  you  don't  get  round  here,  'n'  a  wholesale  piazzy 
to  eat  it  on.  How  many  do  you  count  up  ?  "  Jack  winced 
at  the  burst  of  merriment  that  followed  the  question. 

"  We  '11  line  up,  and  you  can  count,"  said  Sam  Grayson, 
the  fun  getting  the  better  of  him.  "Here,  Miss  Seaton. 
stand  at  the  head." 

"  Miss  Blossom,  there  are  ten  of  us  ;  are  you  going  to 
retract  your  invitation?"  said  Mrs.  Fenlick,  shaking  her 
head  at  Sam. 

«  Not  if  you  wish  to  come,"  said  Rose,  pleasanUy.  «  We 
wiU  have  tea  at  five.  Come,  Hazel,  we  must  be  going; 
there  are  the  berries  to  sell  —  or  shall  we  leave  you  here 
with  your  cousin  till  we  come  baci     * 

«No,  I  won't  leave  you  even  fo  k,"  said  Hazel, 

earnestly;  ''besides,  I've  never  had  tae  fun  of  selling 
berries." 

« I  'm  thinkin'  you  've  lost  your  fun,  anyway,"  said  Chi, 
"for  Budd  says  the  tavern-keeper  has  taken  all;  guess 
he '«  goin'  into  the  jam  business,  too." 

"I  '11  pick  some  more,  then,  to-morrow,  and  you  '11  have 
to  buy  some  of  them.  Jack,"  said  Hazel,  "  for  I  'm  bound 
to  sell  some  berries  this  summer." 

"  We  'U  take  all  you  can  pick,  Hazel,"  said  Maude 
Seaton,  sweetly.  Then,  as  the  cart  rattled  away  with 
the  three  sunbonnets  held  rigid  and  erect,  she  turned  to 
Mrs.  Fenlick  and  the  other  girls:  "What  an  idea  that 
was  of  Doctor  Heath's  to  put  Hazel  away  up  here  in  such 
a  family  —  a  girl  in  her  position  I " 
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"She  seems  to  have  thriven  wonderfully  on  it,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Fenlick ;  "  she  will  be  the  prettiest  of  her  set 
when  they  come  out  I  am  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to 
see  Doc  or  Heath's  mountain  sanatorium." 

♦'  Oh,  I  'm  sur:  'twill  be  amusing,"  replied  Maude,  dryly. 
Th(  1  f  he  shook  out  her  light  draperies,  pulled  down  her 
belt,  -wud  T'/^nt  down  the  road  a  bit  to  meet  Jack  and  Sam 
Grayson,  who  had  accompanied  the  cart  for  a  few  rods 
along  the  village  street. 

When  they  had  turned  back  to  the  inn,  the  storm  in 
the  apple-green  cart  burst  forth. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  girl  laugh  ?  "  demanded  March,  with 
suppressed  wrath  in  his  voice. 
"  Just  as  plain  as  I  hear  that  crow  caw,"  said  Chi. 
"  I  can't  bear  her,"  said  Hazel ;  "  telling  me  she  would 
buy  my  berries  when  I  only  meant  Jack." 
"  Kinder  sweet  on  him,  ain't  she?"  asked  Chi,  carelessly. 
"  I  should  think  so ! "  was   Hazel's  indignant  answer. 
"  I  heard  Aunt  Carrie  tell  papa  she  was  always  sending 
him  invitations   to  everything.     But   isn't  Cousin  Jaek 
splendid.  Rose?  " 

Rose's  sunbonnet  was  still  very  rigid,  and  Chi  knew 
that  sign  ;  so  he  spoke  up  promptly,  knowing  that  she  did 
not  care  to  answer  just  then :  — 

'♦  He  's  about  as  handsome  as  they  make  'em.  Lady-bird; 
if  he  weara  well,  I  sha'n't  have  nothin'  against  him." 

Hazel  felt  rather  depressed  without  knowing  exactly 
why.    March  returned  to  the  charge. 
"  Did  you  hear  that  laugh.  Rose  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  did,"  said  Rose,  shortly.  March  looked  at  her 
m  surprise,  but  Chi  managed  to  give  him  a  nudge,  which 
March  understood,  and  the  subject  was  dropped  on  the 
homeward  way. 

That  the  berry-sellers  were  under  a  c1ol<1  was  evident 
to  Mra.  Blossom  as  soon  as  they  drove  up  to  the  woodshed 

"Did  you  have  good  luck,  children?"  she  caUed  to 
them  cheerily. 

"We  've  sold  all  our  berries,"  said  Budd. 
"  But  March  and  Rose  are  cross,  Martie,"  added  Cheny 
"  Tired  'n'  hungry,  too.  Mis'  Blossom,"  Chi  hastened  to 
say,  trying  to  shield  Hazel  and  the  other  two.  "I  wish 
you'd  just  step  out  to  the  barn  with  a  spoonful  of  your 
good  lard.  Besf  has  rubbed  her  shin  a  little  mite,  'n'  I 
want  to  grease  it  good  to  save  the  hair."  Mrs.  Bldssom 
reading  his  face,  took  the  hint 

He  made  his  confession  in  the  barn. 
"I  don't  know  what  we've  done,  Mis'  Blossom;   but 
Rose  has  invited  'em  all  up  here  to-morrow  to  supper,  - 
they  're  regular  high-flyers,  girls  'n'  fellers,  'n'  the  Colonel 
and  his  wife.    There 's  ten  of  'em;  'n'  it 's  a-goin'  to  make 
you  an  awful  sight  of  work,  but,  by  George  Washin'ton ' 
that  pesky  girl  -  Miss   Seaver,   or  somethin'   like   it- 
nled  me  so,  that  I  ain't  got  over  it  yet,  'n'  I  'd  backed  up 
Rose  if  she  'd  offered  to  take  the  whole  of  'em  to  board 
for  a  week.    I  just  b'iled  when  I  heaid  her  laugh,  'n'  she 
can't  hold  a  candle  to  our  Rose;  'n'  she's  that  sassy - 
although  you  can't  put  your  finger  on  anything  special  - 
that  you  can't  sass  bock ;  the  worst  kind  every  time;  'n' 
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she  's  set  her  cap  for  the  straightest  sort  of  chap  — that's 
Hazel's  cousin  —  there  is  goin',  'n',  by  George  Washin'ton  I 
I  'm  afraid  he  's  fool  enough  to  catch  at  that  bait. 

«  There  1 "  said  Chi,  stopping  to  draw  breath,  "  I  've  had 
my  blow-out  'n'  I  feel  better.  Now,  what  are  we  goin'  to 
do  about  it  ?  " 

"  We  '11  manage  it,  Chi,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  smiling  in 
spite  of  herself  at  Chi's  wrath.  "  After  all,  the  children 
have  been  carefully  guarded  in  our  home  up  here,  and. 
sometimes,  I  think  too  much,  —  it  won't  hurt  them  to  take 
a  prick  now  and  then.  Besides,  Chi,"  she  added,  laughing 
outright  as  she  turned  to  go  into  the  house,  "  the  children 
did  look  perfectly  ridiculous  in  those  old  beny-picking 
rigs.  I  laughed  myself  when  I  saw  you  drive  off  with 
them." 

But  she  left  Chi  grumbling. 

That  night,  after  the  children  were  in  bed,  and  Mre. 
Blossom  waa  sure  they  were  all  asleep  except  Rose,  she 
nstairs  a  second  time  and  spoke  softly  at  the  door  • 
,e." 

"  Yes,  Martie  ;  oh,  you  're  coming !  I'm  so  glad."  And 
as  Mrs.  Blossom  knelt  by  the  bed,  whispering,  "  Now  tell 
me  all  about  it,"  Rose  threw  one  arm  over  her  mother's 
shoulder  and  whispered  her  confession. 

"  They  were  n't  rude  to  you,  dear,  were  they?" 

'^o,  Martie,"  whispered  Rose,  "it  wasn't  that,  but  I 
just  hated  them  for  a  minute,  —  Hazel's  cousin  and  all,* 

'  That  is  n't  like  you,  Rose  dear,  to  hate  anyone  without 
reason." 
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«  Oh  Martie.  I  'm  ashamed  to  tell  you  -  "  the  arm  came 
close  about  her  mother's  neck,  «I  'm  too  old  to  have  such 
feebngs,  but  I  couldn't  bear  them  because  I  looked  as  I 
did.    I  was  ashamed  of  my  looks  and  the  children's;  and 
I  was  ashamed  even  of  Chi -dear,  old  ChiI-»  there 
was  a  smothered  sob  and  an  effort  to  go  on.    «  And  they 
were  all  dressed  so  beautifully,  and  Hazel's  cousin  had  on 
a  lovely  white  flannel  suit,  and  I  was  just  a  little  rude  to 
him ;  but  It  was  nothing  but  my  dreadful  pride  I     I  did  n't 
know  I  had  it  till  to^ay,  -  oh,  dear  I "    The  head  went 
under  the  counterpane  to  smother  the  sound  of  the  sobs. 

w«.  T;  "^  i'"'  T^"  ^"^  -  "  ^^^^''*  «o««  «ried,  which 
w^  seldom,  M«  Blossom  called  her  daughter  who  was  as 
tell  as  hersdf,  "Uttle  girl,"  and  nothing  comforted  Rose 

Z:  ''''^  !?f  ^  '^  ^°"'  ^^^"^g  *^«  ^--^  words,  the 
meekly  held  over  the  side  of  the  bed  for  a  kiss 

"But,  my  dear  little  girl,"  Mrs.  Blossom  went  on  after 
the  mterrup  .on  "  surely  you  were  courteous  and  thought- 
ful  of  Hazel's  happiness,  at  least,  to  ask  them  all  up  Le 
to  tea.     You  have  n't  that  to  regret." 

There  was  a  fresh  burst,  smothered  quickly  under  the 
sheet     "  Oh,  Martie,  that 's  the  worst  part  of  it !    ll,  ' 
.k  them  for  Hazel's  sake,  but  just  f^  myself,  bed  ^ 
knew  - 1  knew  -    Rose  smothered  the  rising  sob ;  « that 

Ira  ^^i- ri-'-C  ™^  ^™'l "-  -^ 

«  n«„i^  1    ,  ^**  *  —     "ose  was  unable  to  finish. 

comnl«H      1    ""  ""'"  ""  '^'^  ^^ '  "  '^^  Mrs.  Blossom, 
completing  the  sentence. 
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«  Yes,"  sighed  Rose,  "and  I  feel  like  a  perfect  hypocrite 

towards  every  one  of  them;  — and,  oh,MartieI  the  truth 

is,  I  was  ashamed  of  being  poor  and  selling  berries  — " 

again  the  head  went  under  the  coverlet,  and  Mrs.  Blossom 

caught  only  broken  phrases : 

"I  am  so  proud  of  — of  you  and  Popsey  — poor  Chi 
made  it  worse— they  laughed  —  March  ^vas  mad,  too,— 
and  Miss  Seaton's  so  pretty  —  clothes  —  Hazel's  cousin 
tried  to  be  polite  —  Hazel  —just  her  dear  own  self  —  but 
she 's  rich— and  Cherry  f-fell  into  his  arms  -  and  I  know 
—  and  I  know  — I  know  he  wanted  to  be  out  of  the 
whole  thing — oh  dear  I" 

Mrs.  Blossom  patted  the  bunch  under  the  clothes  whence 
came  the  smothered,  broken  sentences,  and  smiled  while  a 
tear  rolled  down  her  cheek.  After  all,  this  was  real  grief, 
and  she  wished  she  might  have  shielded  her  Rose  from 
just  this  kind  of  contact  with  the  world.  But  she  was 
wise  enough  not  to  say  so. 

"  Well,  Rose  dear,  let 's  look  on  the  other  side  now  the 
mvitation  has  been  given.  I,  for  my  pait,  shall  be  glad 
to  see  what  they  are  like.  I  know  you  looked  queer  in 
those  old  clothes,  but,  after  aU,  would  n't  it  have  been  just 
as  queer  to  have  been  all  dressed  up  selling  berries?" 

"Yes,  I  think  it  would,  Martie,"  said  Rose,  emei^ng 
from  her  retreat.  "  I  'm  not  such  a  goose  as  not  to  realize 
we  must  have  looked  perfectly  comical." 

"WeU,  now  comfort  yourself  with  the  thouj,  j,  that 
to-morrow  you  need  only  look  just  as  nice  as  you  can  in 
honor  of  our  guests.    I  'm  sure  I  shall,"  said  Mis.  Blos- 
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torn,  laughing  softly.  "I'm  not  going  to  be  outdone  by 
all  those  ♦  high-flyers,'  as  dear,  old  Chi  calls  them.  We  '11 
put  on  our  prettiest  —  and  there  isn't  much  choice,  you 
know,  for  we  have  just  one  apiece  —  and  we  '11  set  the 
table  with  grandmother's  old  china  out  on  the  porch,  and 
we  '11  give  them  of  our  best,  and  queens,  Rose-pose,  can 
do  no  more.  That's  our  duty ;  we  '11  let  the  others  look 
out  for  theirs.    Now,  what  will  be  nice  for  tea  ?  " 

*♦  Not  preserves,  Martie,  for  Chi  said  —  "  Her  mother 
interrupted  her,  — 

•♦Never  mind  what  Chi  said  now,  dear,  but  plan  for  the 
tea.  We  shall  have  to  work  as  hard  as  we  can  jump 
to-morrow  forenoon  to  get  ready.  I  'm  sorry  father  can't 
be  at  home." 

"Couldn't  we  have  blackberries  and  those  late  garden 
raspberries  Chi  has  been  saving?  "  said  Rose. 

"Yes,  those  will  look  pretty  and  taste  good;  and  then 
hot  rolls,  and  fresh  sponge  and  plum  cake,  and  tea,  and 
cold  chicken  moulded  in  its  jelly,  the  way  we  tried  it  last 
month  —  " 

"Oh,  that  wiU  be  lovely,  Martie,"  whispered  Rose, 
eagerly. 

"  And  if  Chi  and  March  have  the  time,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Blossom,  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the  hospitable  plan, 
"  I  '11  ask  them  to  go  trout-fishing  and  bring  us  home  two 
strings  of  the  speckled  beauties,  and  if  those  served  hot 
don't  make  them  respect  old  clothes -then  nothing  on 
earth  wiU,"  concluded  Mrs.  Blossom,  with  mock  solemnity. 

"Oh,  Martie  Blossom,  you're  an  angel  I"  cried  Rose, 
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softly,  rising  in  bed  and  throwing  both  arms  about  her 
mother's  neck  —  "there I"  —  a  squeeze,  "and  there  —  " 
another  squeeze  and  a  kiss,  "  and  now  you  won't  have  to 
complain  of  me  to-morrow." 

•'That's  mother's  own  daughter  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Blos- 
som, smoothii :-  the  sheet  under  the  round  chin.  *♦  Now, 
good-night  — Sleep  well,  for  I  depend  upon  you  to  make 
those  rolls  to-morrow  forenoon." 
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JACK 

Jack  Shkbrill  had  always  had  a  particularly  warm 
interest  in  his  Cousin  Hazel  He,  too,  was  motherless. 
The  fifteen-year-old  lad  had  gone  into  one  of  the  gre^t 
preparatory  schools  with  the  terrible  mother-want  in  his 
heart  and  Ufe.  Like  Hazel,  he,  too,  was  an  only  child, 
and  consequently  without  the  guidance  and  help  of  an 
elder  brother  or  sister.  His  father  was  all  that  a  man, 
absorbed  in  large  business  interests,  could  be  to  the  son 
whom  he  saw  in  vacation  time  only. 

"  You  are  bom  a  genUeman,  Jack,"  he  had  said  to  him 
when  he  was  about  to  enter  Harvard;  "remember  to 
conduct  yourself  as  such.  You  'U  not  find  it  an  easy 
matter  at  times  — I  didn't— but  you  will  find  it  pays; 
and— and  remember  your  mother."  Then  Mr.  Sherrill 
had  wrung  his  boy's  hpud,  and  hurried  away. 

It  was  the  only  time  in  the  three  years  since  she  had 
been  lost  to  him,  that  his  father  had  borne  to  mention  the 
lad's  mother  to  him.  To  Jack  it  was  like  a  last  wiU  and 
testament,  and  he  wrote  it  not  only  in  his  memory,  but  on 
liis  heart. 

He  had  tried,  yes,  honestly,  amid  the  manifold  tempta- 
tions of  his  life  and  his  «  set,"  to  live  up  to  a  certain  ideal 
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of  his  own,  but  it  had  been  slow  work ;  and  th3  last  three 
months  of  his  sophomore  year  had  been  far  from  satis- 
factory to  himself. 

He  was  thinking  this  over  as  he  rode  slowly  up  the 
steep  road  to  Mount  Hunger.  He  had  come  up  that  mom- 
ing  to  call  on  Mrs.  Blossom,  for  he  knew  that  the  social 
hkw  of  hospiUUty  demanded  that  he  should  pay  his  re- 
sptcts  to  Rose  Blossom's  mother  and  Hazel's  guardian 
-before  his  friends  should  break  bread  in  the  house. 

That  tall  girl  in  the  sunbonnet  was  a  disappointment  — 

but  then,  he  had  been  a  fool  to  expect  anything  else  just 

because  she  happened  to  sing  one  of  Barry  Cornwall's 

love-songs.     He  rode  out  of  the  leafy  woods'-road,  and 

came  unexpectedly  upon  the  farmhouse.    Chi  saw  him 

from  the  bam,  and  came  out  to  meet  him. 

"Is  Mrs.  Blossom  at  home?"  asked  Jack,  lifting  his 
cap. 

Chi  patted  Little  Shaver's  neck,  shining  like  polished 
mahogany.  «  Yes,  she  's  home,  'n'  she  '11  be  glad  to  see 
you.  You  '11  find  her  right  in  the  kitchen,  'n'  I  '11  tend  to 
this  little  chap  —  what 's  his  name  ?  " 

♦*  Little  Shaver,  he 's  my  polo  pony." 

"George  Washin'tonI  He  knows  a  thing  or  two. 
He  most  winked  at  me,"  laughed  Chi. 

"Oh,  he  knows  a  stable  when  he  sees  it,"  said  Jack, 
smiling;  "but  where 's  the  kitchen?" 

"Right  off  the  porch.  —  There 's  Rose  singing  now; 
guess  that  '11  be  as  good  a  guide-post  as  you  could  have. 
Come  along,  Little  Shaver,  —  a  good  name  for  you." 
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Jack  'went  up,  on  the  pcmh,  but  stopped  short  at  the 
open  door.  Ro«,  wm  at  the  kitchen  teble,  patting  out  the 
dough  for  the  toUb.  Her  deeve.  were  turned  up  above 
t.e  elbows,  and  the  round,  jet  delicate,  white  anns  and  the 
pretty  hands  were  working  eneigetioally  with  the  roUing- 
pin.  She  was  singing  from  pure  lightheartodness,  and 
•he  emphasized  the  rhythm  by  substantial  thumps  with 
the  culinary  utensiL 

** 'I  told  thee  wh«n  1ot«  wu  hopdess ;  (thump) 
But  BOW  he  i.  wiM  and  rings  -  (thump) 
That  the  stan  above  (thump  I  thump  1 1) 
Shine  erer  on  Love  —  (thump  —  )' " 

u  ;J!^^.  ^"^^^  "*^*"  ^°"*"y»  '^  »<^  *^«i  with  a  little 
Oh  I      and  an  attitude  that  made  Jack  long  for  a  button- 
hole  kodak. 

«  Come  in,  Mr.  Shemll,"  she  said,  cordially,  but  thinkinir 
to  herself,  "  Caught  again  I  well,  I  don't  care." 

"I  hope  I  haven't  come  too  early  this  morning  to  be 
received,"  said  Jack,  extending  his  hand. 

"I  can't  shake,  Mr.  Sherrill,"  laughed  Rose,  "and  if  I 
stop  to  wash  them,  you  won't  have  any  rolls  for  tea." 

«  Do  go  on  then,"  said  Jack,  eagerly,  «  only  don't  let  me 
be  a  bother.  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  too  early  and  incon- 
vemence  you,  but " 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Rose  as  she  turned  to  the  kneading.    ' 
board  again.    « If  you  don't  mind,  I  'm  sure  I  don't ;  only 
these  rolls  must  be  attended  to." 

"You're  very  good  to  let  me  stay  and  watch  the  pro- 
cess,    said  Jack,  humbly,  deferentially  taking  his  stand  by 
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the  table.  **  I  hope  I  shall  not  interfere  io  much  with  Mrs. 
Bloesom ;  I  forgot  that  —  that  —  "  Jack  grew  red  and 
confused. 

**  That  we  did  our  own  work  ?  "  Rose  supplied  the  rest 
of  his  thought  with  such  winning  frankness,  that  Jack 
succumbed  then  and  there  to  the  delight  of  a  novel 
experience. 

''  rU  be  out  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Sherrill,"  called  a 
cheery  voice  from  the  pantry  behind  him.  Jack  started, 
—  then  laughed. 

«*Am  I  interrupting  you,  too  Mrs.  Blossom  ?**  he  said, 
addressing  a  crack  in  the  pantry  door. 
•    *♦  I  don^t  mean  to  let  you,  or  you  will  have  no  sponge 
cakes  for  tea ;  I  'm  beating  eggs  and  can't  leave  them  or 
they  '11  go  down." 

"Can't  I  help,  Mrs.  Blossom?  I've  no  end  of  unused 
muscle,"  said  Jack,  entering  into  the  fun  of  the  situation. 

*♦  No,  thank  you,  I  shall  be  but  a  few  minutes.  Rose 
dear,  just  feel  the  oven,  will  you?" 

Jack  began  to  think  himself  a  nonentity  in  all  this 
domesticity.  "  ♦  Feel  the  oven,' "  he  said  to  himself.  «  Do 
girls  do  that  often,  I  wonder."  He  watched  Rose's  every 
movement. 

"  Now,  confess,  Mr.  Sherrill,  have  you  ever  seen  anyone 
make  biscuit  before?"  said  Rose,  cutting  off  a  piece  of 
dough,  flouring  it,  patting  it,  cuddling  it  in  both  hands, 
folding  it  over  with  a  little  slap  to  hold  a  bit  of  butter,  and 
tucking  it  into  the  large,  shallow  pan. 

•*  No  —  "  Jack  drew  a  long  breath,  « I  never  have.     You 
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see  I  have  always  thought  it  a  kind  of  drudgery,  but 
this  — "  Jack  sought  for  a  word  that  should  express  his 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  process  as  performed  by  Rose  — 
"  this  is,  why — it's  poetry  I "  he  exclaimed  with  a  flashing 
smile  that  became  his  expressive  face  wonderfully,  and 
caused  Rose  to  fail  absolutely  in  making  a  shapely  poem 
of  the  next  roll. 

She  laughed  merrily.  ** There  now,  they'll  soon  be 
done  —  in  good  shape  too,  if  you  don't  compliment  them 
too  much." 

**  I  '11  eat  a  dozen  of  them,  I  warn  you  now."  Jack  was 
waxing  dangerous,  for  he  was  already  possessed  with  an 
insane  desire  to  become  a  piece  of  dough  for  the  sake  of 
having  those  pretty  hands  pat  him  into  shape. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Martie  ?"  cried  Rose,  flushing  with 
pleasure. 

**  Yes.  That 's  the  best  compliment  you  can  pay  them, 
Mr.  Sherrill.  I  hope  my  cakes  will  fare  as  well,"  she  said, 
coming  from  the  pantry  with  extended  hand. 

It  was  strange  I  But  when  Jack  Sherrill  returned  the 
cordial  pressure  of  that  same  hand,  small,  shapely,  but  worn 
and  hardened  with  toil,  his  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 
This,  truly,  was  a  home,  with  what  makes  the  home  —  a 
mother  in  it. 

Mrs.  Blossom  saw  the  tears,  the  struggle  for  composure, 
and,  knowing  from  Hazel  he  was  motherless,  read  his 
thought;  —  then  all  her  sweet  motherhood  came  to  the 
surface. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  she  said  with  quivering  lip, "  it  is  very 
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tjhoaghfcfal  of  you  to  come  up  and  pioneer  the  way  over  the 
Mountain  for  all  your  city  friends." 

Jack  found  his  voice.  «  Mrs.  Fenlick  wanted  to  come, 
too,  Mrs.  Blossom,  but  I  managed  to  put  it  so  she  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  afternoon.  They  are  aU 
looking  forward  to  it." 

"  I  'm  sorry  Hazel  is  n't  here;  she  is  out  picking  berries 
with  the  children.  If  Rose  had  n't  so  much  to  do,  I  'd  send 
her  to  hunt  them  up." 

Jack  protested.  He  had  come  to  caU  on  Mrs.  Blossom 
and  had  detained  them  altogether  too  long. 

"I  don't  want  to  go,"  he  said  laughingly,  "but  I  know 
I  ought.  It  seems  almost  an  imposition  for  so  many  of  us 
to  come  up  here  and  put  you  to  all  this  trouble.  Why  did 
you  ask  us.  Miss  Blossom  ?  "  At  which  question,  Rose  did 
not  belie  her  name,  for  a  sudden  wave  of  color  suited  into 
her  face,  and  she  looked  helplessly  and  appealingly  at  her 
mother.  • 

"  I  've  put  my  foot  into  it  now,"  was  Jack's  thought,  as 
Mrs.  Blossom  responded  quickly,  «  For  more  reasons  than 
one,  Mr.  Sherrill." 

They  were  out  on  the  porch;  Chi  was  bringing  up 
Little  Shaver. 

"  It  will  be  a  regular  stampede  this  afternoon,"  said 
Jack,  gayly,  as  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  "Have 
you  room  enough  for  so  many  horses?"  He  turned 
to  Chi. 

"  Plenty  'n'  to  spare,  'n'  I  'm  goin'  to  give  'em  a  piazzy 
tea  of  their  own.    Little  Shaver  knows  all  about  it:  I  've 
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told  him.    I  never  saw  but  one  horse  before  that  could 
most  talk,  V  that 's  Fleet." 

Little  Shaver  whinnied,  and  with  a  downward  thmst 
and  twist  of  his  head  tried  to  get  it  under  Ghi's  arm. 

"  Did  n't  I  teU  you  ?  "  said  Chi,  delightedly. 

"Can  I  get  on  to  the  main  road  by  going  over  the 
Mountain?"  Jack  asked  him. 

**  Yes,  you  can  get  over,  if  you  ain't  particular  how  you 
get,"  said  Chi. 

"I  J  road?" 

"  Kind  of  a  trail ;  —  over  the  pasture  'n*  through  the 
woods,  an  acre  or  two  of  brush,  'n'  then  some  pretty  steep 
slidin'  down  the  other  side,  'n'  a  dozen  rods  of  swimmin', 
'n*  a  tough  old  clamber  up  the  bank  —  'n'  there  you  are  on 
the  river  road  as  neat  as  a  pin." 

Jack  laughed.  "Just  what  Little  Shaver  glories  in; 
I  '11  try  it,  and  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr "  he  hesitated. 

"  Call  me,  Chi." 

*•  Chi,"  said  Jack,  in  such  a  tone  of  good  comradeship 
that  it  brought  the  horny  hand  up  to  his  in  a  second's  time. 

Jack  grasped  it;  "Good-bye  till  this  afternoon."  He 
spoke  to  Little  Shaver,  who  ducked  his  head  and  fairly 
scuttled  across  the  mowing,  scrambled  up  the  pasture,  took 
the  three-rail  fence  at  the  top  in  a  sort  of  double  bow-knot 
of  a  jump,  and  then  disappeared  in  the  woods,  leaving  the 
three  gazing  after  him  in  admiration. 

"That  feller's  got  the  right  ring,"  said  Chi,  emphati- 
cally; "but  if  he  had  n't  come  up  here  this  momin',  first 
thing,  after  that  invite  of  Rose-pose's,  I  'd  have  set  him 
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of  that  Miss  Seaver— V  a  pretty  low 
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"  I  'U  put  up  some  lunch,  Chi,  for  you  and  Mansh,  and, 
if  you  can  find  him,  you  would  do  weU  to  start  now  fop 
the  trout." 

Mrs.  Blossom  turned  to  Rose.  «C!ome,  dear,  we've 
a  hundred  and  one  things  to  do  to  be  ready  in  time.  You 
may  set  the  table  on  the  porch,  and  we  '11  aU  picnic  for 
dinner  to-day;  I  Ve  no  time  to  get  a  regular  one,  and 
father  isn't  at  home." 

It  was  a  perfect  afternoon  on  that  second  of  September. 
At  a  quarter  of  five  Mrs.  Blossom  and  Rose  and  Hazel 
were  on  the  porch,  looking  down  upon  the  lower  road  for 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  party. 

The  table  was  set  on  the  huge  rough  veranda  that  Mr. 
Blossom  and  Chi  had  built  just  off  the  kitchen  long-room. 
Clematis  and  maiden-hair  ferns,  which  abounded  on  the 
Mountain,  were  the  decorations,  and  set  off  to  good  ad- 
vantage Mrs.  Blossom's  mother's  old-fashioned  tea-set  of 
delicate  green  and  white  china. 

On  one  end  was  a  large  china  bowl  heaped  with  black- 
berries,  on  the  other  stood  a  common  glass  one  filled  with 
luscious,  red  raspberries.  The  sponge  cakes  gleamed, 
appetizingly  golden,  from  plates  covered  with  grape-vine 
leaves  for  doilies. 

The  chicken  quivered  in  its  own  jelly  on  a  platter 
wreathed  with  clematis.  The  deHcious  odor  of  fried  trout 
floated  out  from  the  long-room,  and  the  rolls  were  steaming 
hot  in  snow-white  napkins. 
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*♦  Oh,  dear  I "  moaned  Rose.  ♦*  Everything  will  get  cold, 
it  'b  so  late." 

Just  then  there  was  a  shout  from  the  advance-guard  of 
the  twins,  and  the  cavalcade  came  into  view;  Jack  on 
Little  Shaver,  who,  after  his  thirty-mile  morning  ride,  was 
as  fresh  as  a  pastured  colt  — riding  beside  Maude  Seaton 
on  Old  Jo. 

There  was  a  general  dismounting,  assisted  by  Chi ;  a 
gathering  and  looping  up  of  riding  habits ;  a  bit  of  general 
brushing  down  among  the  men;  then,  with  one  accord 
they  turned  to  the  broad  step  of  the  porch. 

Mrs.  Fenlick,  telling  of  it  afterwards,  said  that,  for  a 
moment,  she  did  nothing  but  look  with  all  her  eyes ;  for 
there  on  the  porch  step  stood  a  woman  still  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  beautiful.  She  was  dressed  in  an  India  mull  of 
the  fashion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  with  a  lace 
kerchief  folded  in  a  V  about  the  open  neck,  and  &stened 
with  an  old-fashioned  brooch. 

"At  her  side,"  said  Mrs.  Fenlick,  "stood  one  of  the 
loveliest  girls  off  of  canvas  I  have  ever  seen.  She  had  on 
a  gown  of  old-fashioned  lawn  —  pale  blue  with  a  rose-bud 
border.  She  was  tall  and  straight,  and  the  skirt  was  a 
little  skimpy,  and  so  plain  that  had  she  designed  it  to  set 
off  the  grace  of  her  figure  she  could  n't  have  succeeded 
better.  And  the  face  and  head  1 "  Mrs.  Fenlick  used  to 
wax  eloquent  at  this  point  —  "  were  simply  ideal.  Hazel, 
of  course,  looked  as  handsome  as  a  picture  in  her  full,  dark 
blue  frock  of  wash  silk  trimmed  with  Irish  lace,  and  with 
that  rich  color  in  her  cheeks  —  but  that  girl's  face  was 
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aimplydi^nel    Jurt  imagine  a  complexion  of  pure  white, 
and  dark  blue  eyes -real  yiolet  color -Uack  almost  in 
her  pretty  excitement  of  welcoming  ns,  and  the  loveliest 
golden  brown  hair  just  plaited  and  puffed  a  litUe  at  the 
temples,  and  a  braid,  that  big-"  Mrs.FenUckgeneraUyput 
her  two  dehcate  wriste  together  at  this  point,  -  « that  fell 
below  her  waist  fuUy  half  a  yard  I    I  never  saw  such  hair  I " 
M18.  Fenlick  used  to  pause  for  breath  at  this  point,  and 
^en  add,  «  WeU,  the  whole  thing  was  too  lovely  to  be 
described.    Of  course,  we  ate  -  lote ;  for  that  ride  and  the 
air  were  enough  to  make  a  samt  hungiy  in  Lent,  but  I  was 
only  dunly  conscious  of  ever  so  many  good  things  I  was 
eating,  for  that  face  fascinated  me.    And  manners  1    Just 
as  if  those  two  women  had  had  nothing  to  do  all  their 
lives  but  entertain  royalty  1 

cu"M^.f°*^  ^°°"^^'  however,  to  notice  that  Jack 
Shemll  said  very  little  and  ate  a  great  deal.  I  counted 
twelve  roUs  -  of  course  they  were  small  -  for  one  thing ; 
ajid  I  don  t  blame  him,  - 1  wanted  more.  WeU,  the  whole 
thmg  was  perfect -the  valley  and  the  great  mountoins 
were  just  in  front  of  the  porch,  and  everything  harmonized. 
Even  that  lovely  girl  had  a  bunch  of  purple-blue  pansies 
at  her  belt  and  a  few  in  the  bit  of  cotton  lace  at  her  throat  • 
and  the  sunset  and  the  mountains  matehed  them -as  if 
she  had  had  the  whole  thing  made  to  order." 

Mrs  Fbnlick  always  ended  with,  « I  Ve  got  one  bone 
to  pick  with  that  dear  Doctor  Heath -a  mountein  san- 
atonum I  I'd  be  willing,  ahnost,  to  get  nervous  prostrn- 
tion  to  be  sent  up  there. 
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"  But  oh !  you  should  have  seen  Maude  Seaton  1 "  And 
thereupon,  Mrs.  Fenliok  would  go  o£f  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
at  the  remembrance.  "She  was  looking  about  for  the 
*  rigid  sunbonnet,'  as  she  called  it,  of  the  day  before,  and 
did  n't  hear  when  Rose  Blossom  spoke  to  her ;  and  when 
•he  did  realize  that  the  two  were  one  and  the  same,  her 
look  was  the  kind  *  Life '  likes  to  get  hold  of,  you  know. 

«  As  for  Jack  Sherrill,"  Mrs.  FenUck  concluded  in  her 
most  serious  manner,  "I  have  my  own  thoughts  about 
some  things."  More  than  that  she  would  not  say,  for 
fear  it  might  get  back  to  Maude  Seaton's  eara. 

Jack,  too,  had  his  own  thoughts  about  some  things  — 
and  kept  them  to  himself. 
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It  was  the  middle  of  October.  A  wild,  cold  wind 
was  sweeping  over  ihe  Mountain,  and  driving  black  clouds 
m  quick  succession  across  the  tops  of  the  woodlands.  It 
howled  an>und  the  farmhouse  and,  as  now  and  again  a 
more  funous  blast  hurled  itself  against  doors  and  wiSows, 
tiie  chddien  drew  nearer  togetiier  on  the  rug  before  the 
huge  fireplace  with  a  delightful  sense  of  safety  and 
cosiness. 

A  b^Je  of  molasses  was  simmering  on  tJie  stove,  and 
Cb  was  wielding  the  corn-popper  with  truly  professional 
skill  before  the  open  fire. 

I  rf^  and  p<,p,  and  audden  white  transformation  o 

!°.  ?    ,  ?r""    ""  """S*'  ^'^'^  bowl  received  tl>e 
oontento  o£  the  popper,  and  March  salted  them.    Oh,  how 

com-baUs  to  pu  aside  for  the  next  evening. 

"It's  just    like  having  a  party  evorjr    night  thei* 
a.^«.  many  of  „V  said  Ha^el.  cUppin^  her^l^t 

"I  shonld  ftink  yon  'd  mis.  «,me  rf  yonr  real  parties 
Hazel,    said  Rose,  thonghtfolly.  ^^ 
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•♦  MiM  them  *  Not  a  bit ;  why,  they  are  n't  half  so  nice 
as  this,  and  at  home  it's  so  lonesome  when  papa  isn't 
there.  Is  n't  it  lovely  to  think  he 's  coming  up  Christmas  ? 
Even  up  here,  you  know,  it  wouldn't  be  quite  Christmas 
for  me  without  him.  That  makes  me  think,  I  must  write 
him  very  soon  about  some  things."  Hazel  looked  mys- 
terious. 

"We  hung  up  our  stockings  last  year,  but  we  didn't 
get  what  we  wanted,"  said  Cherry  rather  mournfully. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Hazel. 

"Coz  Popsey  was  so  sick  he  couldn't  go  out  to  the 
Wishing-Tree,  and  so  he  did  n't  know." 

"What  is  the  Wishing-Tree?"  said  Hazel,  consumed 
with  curiosity. 

Cherry's  mouth  was  full  of  com,  so  Budd  carried  on  the 
conversation  between  mouthfuls. 

"  I  '11  show  you  to-morrow.  It's  a  big  butternut  up  in 
the  comer  of  the  pasture,  an'  there 's  a  little  hollow  in  the 
trunk  where  the  squirrels  used  to  hide  beech-nute,  but 
March  has  made  a  door  to  it  with  a  hinge  and  put  a 
little  padlock  on  it— that's  the  key  hanging  up  on  the 
clock." 

Hazel  saw  a  tiny  key  suspended  by  a  string  from  one  of 
the  pointed  knobs  that  ornamented  the  tall  clock. 

"  'N'  nobody  touches  it  till  All-hallow-e'en,"  said  Cherry-, 
when  the  sound  of  her  munching  had  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, although  her  articulation  was  by  no  means  clear. 
"  'N'  then  Chi  goes  up  with  us  in  the  dark,  'n'  we  put  in 
our  wishes,  'n'  —  " 
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-Let  me  teU  Hawl,"  said  Budd.  "YouVe  faenm  at 
Ae  wrong  end.  You  aee.  we  write  what  we  want  for 
Chmtoas  down  on  paper,  an'  seal  it  with  beeswax,  an* 
^en  dont  teU  anybody  what  we've  written;  an'  then 
Chi  goes  up  there  with  us  after  dark,  an'  we  're  aU  dressed 
up  liJce  Injuns  —  " 

"Indians,  Budd,"  corrected  March. 
"WeU.  Old  Pertic'lar,  Indians,  then."  said  Budd.  a 
uttle  crossly,  "an'  then—-" 

«0h.  you've  forgot  the  dish-pan  and  the  Httle  tub," 
Chenys  voice  came  muffled  through  the  com.  "We 
teke^e  dish-pan.  Hazel,  'n'  the  little  wash-tub,  me  'n' 
Budd  between  us,  'n'  beat  on  them  with  the  iron  spoon 
n  the  dish-mop  handle,  'n'  pky  'tom-toms'  —  " 

•♦  Yes,  an'  March  gives  an  awful  war-whoop  —  "  Budd 
in  his  earnestness,  had  risen  and  gone  over  to  Chi's  side* 
and  now  sat  down  by  the  big  bowl,  but.  unfortunately,  on 
tiie  popper  which  Chi  had  just  emptied.  There  was  a 
smell  of  scorched  wool,  and.  simultaneously,  a  wild.  "Oh, 
gee-whiz  1 1 "  from  Budd,  who  leaped  as  if  shot,  and  stood 
ruefully  rubbing  the  seat  of  his  well-p-'ued  knicker- 
bookers,  while  the  rest  rolled  over  on  the  rug  in  their 
merriment 

"  Oh  do  go  on,  Budd  I "  cried  Hazel,  wiping  the  tears 
of  mirth  from  her  eyes.  Cheny  had  laughed  so  hani  that 
she  was  hiccoughing  with  outrageous  rapidity;  and  Mareh 
--  forgettmg  May  —  chose  that  opport;une  moment  to  give 
forth  a  specimen  of  his  best  war-whoop,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  explained  afterwards,  of  frightening  her  out  of  them. 
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By  the  time  order  had  been  restoxed,  Cheny  was  aUe 
to  take  up  the  thrr  i  of  the  story; 

« *N'  we  join  hands  — Chi  V  aU  of  ns—  V  sing  as  loud 
as  we  causing: 

« •  Intny,  minteiy,  entery  eon, 
Apid*  wed,  i^ple  thorn; 
Win,  briar,  limber  lock, 
FIt*  gecM  in  a  flock  — 
Sit  and  dng  by  the  ipring; 
Ton  an  OUT.' 

Then  we  all  give  a  great  shout  and  grunt  like  In-di-ans  ~  ,•* 
said  Cherry,  emphatically,  looking  at  March;  and  March 
nodded  approvaL 

"How's  that?"  asked  Hazel,  who  was  listening  with 
all  her  ears. 

**  A  h&nnah  —  a  h£nnah  —  a  htonah,"  grunted  the  chil- 
dren  as  well  as  they  could,  hampered  by  mouths  full  of 
com.  "An'  then,"  went  on  Budd,  "we  drop  the  wishes 
into  the  hollow  in  the  tree-trunk,  ai'''Chi  locks  the  door 
an'  keeps  it,  an'  —  " 

"  'N'  each  of  us  ties  two  featherr  i/om  a  rooster's  tail  to 
different  colored  strings,  'n'  fastens  them  on  to  a  branch 
of  the  tree,  'n'  that  brings  us  good  luck ;  March  calls 
it  'winging  the  wishes.'  That's  the  way  we  get  our 
presents." 

"Oh,  what  funl"  cried  Hazel.  "May  I  do  it  this 
yew?" 

Oourse,"  replied  Budd,  "but  how  will  your  father 
know  anything  about  it?" 
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"I  never  thought  of  that,"  .aid  HaxeL  aU  her  Chri.* 
oaaUes  toppling  over  suddenly.  Chnstma. 

"  We  'U  fix  it  aomehow,  Ladv-bird."  ^iA  nu-     i.    , 

tag  <inw»d  hi.  ubo».  h^iz;  ^S^  "^^  ^^■ 

behind  th.  ohUdwn  and  ™»i!!J^      T"  "»«''»* 
bowl  of  hi.  owT^         "^   "^  ■"■"*"  "^^  •  Privat. 

I  bat  one  aorin't^^^^rThJl't.'^  T' 
.*  exp„„  u>  p.y,  V  I  thonghtrd  h^  ■  ^°  • '»' 
to-night,  V  set  it  off  «»     -7      /  P*^  dividend* 

Tree  ti^e."  ^  ^  °^^  "^^  »* '»  "»««*  Wiahin', 

Rose  took  her  UtUe  account  book  fmm   i.. 
«  We  cleared  one  hundred  andten  d^f.  ^^*'*- 

and  jams  after  we  7^  H  f  f^  ^°  ^'^  P'*'*™ 
for  t^e  jars  and  sC,^d  if^Tttl"'  "^^  "^""^^^ 
I  'm  awfully  sorry  ^'eo^d'T^t^'J^^^^^^  ^  ^^~- 
tiy  to  next  year     I  '11  ^^a  ^^,*'^^  **^«"»  ^^t  we  Tl 

-..u.c^.ji'irerr.rrraii-"'*" 

crowded  about  h„     ~The«  f  iTl"*"-    ^"^  "'""^ 

«eem  as  if  we  had  ^L     u  '"^  ''°^''  «*  ^'  ^^^i 

««  u  we  Had  more  when  we  divide     V««        . 

agreed  to  divide  this  equaUv  8ofh».M        u  "^^  ''^ 

two  apiece."  ^      ^'      *^*  ^  ^^^^^  J"**  twenty- 

Chli:!  'imZ  r^'-^^-^'^l^-you '  in  eames  V  said 
neny.  mtting  down  again  on  the  rug  and  holding  out 
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**Tliat*ll  be  twentjr-two  ttmet  round  and 


-I : 

5 
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ii«r  luindi. 

in»k(  it  seem  a  lot  more/* 

**  Qr>  '  for  yon,  Cheny,"  said  Bfarob,  i^proringly,  and 
the;  nil  i  Uowed  her  example.  With  a  gravity  befitting 
tl't.  .Oiition,  the  **  truly-lMtdy  "  game,  as  Bodd  called  it, 
vcu'  11.^  h  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  tlio»e  interested  as 
W^*[  a^;  d'.  mjoyrient  of  father  and  mother  and  Chi;  for 
to  cl  <  I  ■:•  f'-'  b4  !.  e  money-making  had  long  been,  of 
Bee  18)  ty,  ■  1    ;  «n  secret. 

C!  i,  af.o;  '-  atohing  them  a  little  while,  left  the  room. 
Whf  It  he  rea^  |.nared  a  few  minutes  later,  he  was  greeted 
with  a  prolonged  **  Ah  I "  of  satisfaction ;  for  in  one  hand 
he  held  hie  old  account4xx>k,  and  in  the  other  a  long,  dark 
blue  woollen  stocking  which  bulled  fearfully  from  the  toe 
halfway  up  the  leg,  where  it  was  tied  with  a  stout  piece 
of  leather  whip-lash. 

The  whole  business  of  disposing  of  the  chickens  had 
been  intrusted  to  Chi,  and  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  B. 
O.  O.  Society  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  ask  him  any 
questions  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  them  until  he  should 
tell  them  of  his  own  accord.  This  pledge  they  had  kept, 
and  now  they  were  to  have  their  rewards. 

"  If  this  is  going  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  B.  O.  O. 
Society,  I  move  we  ask  those  who  aren't  members  to 
adjourn  to  the  bedroom,"  said  Mareh,  looking  signifi- 
cantly at  his  mother  and  father.  Mr.  and  Mre.  Blossom 
took  the  hint,  and,  without  waiting  for  anyone  to  "  second 
liie  motion,"  betook  themselves,  laughing,  into  the  oth^^ 
room. 
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«•  OiMM  we  Tl  sit  up  to  the  table  'n*  count  it  out,**  said 
Chi,  **  cos  we  don't  want  any  of  it  to  fly  up  chimney.  We 
should  never  find  it  again  in  this  gale." 

He  emptied  the  stocking  of  its  contents  —  bills,  pennies, 
and  silver  pieces  of  all  denominations—  upon  the  table,  and 
the  children  drew  up  their  chairs. 

^  **  Now  we  'U  sort,"  said  ChL  »•  You  take  the  bills,  Rose, 
V  the  rest  take  the  other  pieces,  'n'  make  litUe  piles  before 
you  of  a  dollar  each.  Then  we  can  reckon  up  easy.  I  '11 
take  the  pennies  and  the  nickels." 

"I  choose  the  ten-cent  pieces,"  said  Cherry,  "an'  you 
take  the  quarters,  Budd."  March  an.:  Hazel  took  the 
rest 

"  This  is  a  kind  of  stockholders*  meetin',"  said  Chi,  as 
the  pUes  were  completed.  "We'll  divide  the  luoceeds 
accopdin'  the  number  of  hens  each  set;  coz  I  couWn't 
keep  run  of  so  many  chicks  after  they  'd  struck  out  for 
themselves." 

He  opened  his  book. 

"Here  's  some  items  you  better  hear,  before  you  find  any 
fault  with  the  management : 

"  Mem.     July.     15  chicks  killed  1  y  het  hawks. 

"  Mem.     August     21  chicks  uied  of  the  pip. 

"  Mem.     September.     Skunks  stole  ten. 

"Mem.     October.     2  ca? 't  •  id. 

"There's  a  dead  loss  tf  afi  the  stockholders,  share  'n' 
share  alike.    Now  for    Tpensf-s: 

"  Mem.    Com  for  feed  till  October  —  7  bushels. 

•'  Mem.    October.        Express,    #6.60.       Crates  for  ex- 
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pressin*  —  fl.lO.  Now  for  the  profits  I "  said  Chi,  with  a 
ring  of  triumph  in  his  voice.    "  Count  up  your  piles." 

How  the  cheeks  flushed  and  the  eyes  grew  dark  with 
excitement  as  the  counting  proceeded:  "One  hundred  — 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two— one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  —  two  hundred  1  '* 

"  Ohree  1 "  cried  Hazel,  as  March  fairly  thundered  «  Two 
hundred  I "    «  There 's  more,  there 's  more  I " 

«  Go  on,  go  on  I "  she  cried  again,  ahnost  beside  herself 
with  excitement. 

"Two  hundred  and  seven— TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
SEVENTEEN  1 1" 

"Chi I"  exclaimed  Rose,  almost  breathless,  "How  did 
you  make  all  that?"  and  thereupon,  without  waiting  for 
his  answer,  she  spnmg  up  from  her  chair,  and,  to  Chi's 
amazement,  took  his  weather-worn  face  between  her  two 
hands,  and  popped  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead. 

Chi  cleared  his  throat  and  attempted  to  make  his  expla- 
nation, but  was  interrupted  by  March,  who  got  hold  of  his 
right  hand  and  wrung  it  without  speaking.  Chi  saw  the 
boy  turn  a  Uttle  white  about  the  mouth  and  his  gray  eyes 
flash  through  tears;  words  were  not  needed. 

Budd  and  Charry  did  not  realize  all  this  meant  to  the 
elder  brother  and  sister,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  be  out- 
done by  the  others  in  expressing  their  appreciation  of  Chi. 
So  Budd  thumped  him  unmercifully  on  the  back,  saying, 
«  You  're  a  trump,  Chi ;  tell  us  how  you  did  it,"  in  a  most 
patronizing  tone,  and  Cherry  danced  around  the  table, 
singing;  "I  love  my  Love  with  a  big,  big  CI" 
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Hazel  looked  on,  rejoicing  in  their  joy,  but  wondering 

why  such  a  Uttle  eun,  less  than  her  yearly  allowanc^ 

should  create  aU  that  happiness. 
"  But  teU  us  how  you  did  it,  Chi,"  said  Rose  again. 
"  VVell,  I  sold  n.       of  them  for  broilers,  they  bring  a 

pretty  good  price;  V  then  I  sold  Uie  feathers;  V  you 

forget  aU  those  forty  hens  have  been  layin'  the  last  two 

riS::!  rh' "'' ""^  ^^'    ^^«^*-'-"aslows.ne 
wnnkled  Chi's  eyes  -  « I  was  n't  interfered  with,  V  that 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  business.    How  much  have 
you  got  altogether?" 
«  Three  hundred  and  twenty^even  dollars,"  said  March. 

^ou  can  t  let  your  money  lay  round  in  wooden  boxes  'n» 
old  stoclrin'^      It  ought  to  be  bringing  you  in  interest" 

"I  m  gomg  to  give  my  share  to  Rose,  to  prepare  for 
college  with,"  said  Hazel 

"Indeed,  I  sha'n't  teke  your  money.  Hazel;  youVe 
earned  it  fairly  for  yourself.  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
accept  It,  but  it's  lovely  of  you  to  think  of  it-  Why 
Hazel  I "  she  cried,  throwing  her  arm  around  her,  for  the' 
tears  were  roUing  down  Hazel's  cheeks,  and  her  chest 
heavmg  with  a  bona  fide  sob. 

But  Hazel  flung  off  the  encircling  arm  and  threw  herself 
full  length  upon  the  settle  in  an  abandonment  of  woe. 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  your  old  money,"  the 
sobbed.  « I  did  n't  want  it  for  myself,  and  I  Ve  worked  so 
hard  picking  berries  and  aU-and  you  said  you'd  keep 
the  by-law -and  I've  been  so  happy  working  to  help 
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otlien,  and  I  never  would  have  believed  it  of  yon,  Rose 
Blossom,  that  you  'd  go  back  on  your  word — you  promised 
— you  promised  to  help  others — a  regular  solemn  pl-pledge, 
Chi  says,  and  now  —  and  the  only  way  you  could  help  me 
—  was  to  let  —  to  let  me  help  y-ou-oooo  I " 

March  and  Rose  looked  at  each  other  aghast  at  this 
unwonted  outburst  from  Hazel,  and  Mrs.  Blossom,  hearing 
the  wail,  made  her  appearance  from  the  bedroom. 

"  Why,  Hazel  dear,  what  is  the  matter?  "  she  said. 

**  They  've  spoiled  all  my  good  times,"  sobbed  Hazel, 
refusing  to  be  comforted  even  when  Mrs.  Blossom,  sitting 
down  by  her,  stroked  her  head  and  begged  her  to  sit  up 
and  tell  her  all  about  it 

"Oh,  mother  1"  cried  Rose,  holding  back  the  tears  as 
well  as  she  could,  "  it's  all  my  fault.  It 's  my  old  pride 
that  keeps  coming  up  at  every  little  thing,  somehow, 
and  I  know  it'll  be  the  death  of  me  I  March  has  it, 
too;  and  between  us  we  have  made  it  just  horrid  for 
Hazrl." 

"Why,  Rose,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  her  mother, 
gravely. 

"Things  that  we've  kept  from  you,  Martie.  Hazel 
wanted  to  give  us  the  jars  and  the  sugar,  and  we  would  n't 
let  her;  'and  she  wanced  to  give  me  a  blue  wash  silk  like 
hers,  because  I  said  I  wished  I  could  afford  one  like  it,  — 
and  I  — and  I  was  a  little  angry,  and  showed  it;  and 
March  spoke  up  and  said  we  would  n't  be  patronized  if  we 
were  poor  —  " 

"  Why,  March  Blossom  I "  was  all  his  mother  said. 
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"Ym,-  broke  in  Budd.  ready  to  place  himself  on  the 
Bide  of  nghteousness,  "an'  Cherry  told  her  thafc  Mareh 
caUed  her 'a  perfect  guy.'  an'  that  meant  she  was  homely; 
an  that  Chi  said  she  was  awful  poor,  an'  we  were  a  gr4t 
deal  richer  than  she  was,  an'  that  you  wouldn't  have  had 
her  here  if  you  had  n't  pitied  her  —  " 

"Children I"  Not  one  of  them  ever  remembered  to 
have  heard  their  mother  speak  with  such  stern  anger  in 
her  voice.  "I'm  ashamed  of  you;  you  have  dis^«ed 
your  parente'  name."  Then  she  turned  to  Hazel,  drew 
her  up  into  her  arms,  and  said,  tenderly: 

''Hazel   my  dear  little  girl,  why  didn't  you  come  to 
me  with  this  trouble?"  j  »^  w 

thZ'w' Tf^r""!  ^""  ^'''"'*  ^^  -^^^.you  were 
theire ;  but,  oh  I  I  wish  you  were  mine  I    I  love  yon  m>  -  " 

Hazel  flung  both  arms  nd  Mrs.  Blossom's  neck  and 

sobbed  out,-"  I  've  wanted  to  call  you  Mother  Blossom 

and  hug  and  kiss  you  like  the  rest  -  but  Chernr  was  so 

jealous -the  first  time  I  did  it -that  she -si  stuck 

burrs  m  my  bed  and  led  me  through  the  nettle-patch  when 

we  were  raspberrying,  because  she  knew  I  didn't  know 

nettles;  and  Chi   told  me  we'd  got  to  be  brave  if  we 

joined  the  N.  B.  B.  O.  O.,  and  1  knew  I  ought  to  bear  it 

--  for  I  do  love  to  be  here  -  and  I  love  them  all,  for  most 

ot  tiie  time  they're  lovely  to  me; -and  I  don't  think 

you  ve  been  horrid,  Rose,  only  you  did  hurt  my  feelings 

when  you  would  n't  let  me  give  you  the  blue  silk  -and- 

^JelritT''^''^"^"'"'^^^'"^^^^^^^'^^^-*- 
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"No  more  it  ain't,  Lady^rd,"  said  Chi,  who,  after 
drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  was  appar- 
ently the  only  dry-eyed  one  in  the  room.  March  had 
flung  himself  on  the  other  end  of  the  settle  and  buried  his 
face  deep  among  the  patch-work  cushions.  Rose  was 
sobbing  outright  with  her  head  on  her  arms  as  she  sat  at 
the  dining-room  table. 

Cherry,  in  her  shame  and  misery  —  for  she  had  come  to 
love  Hazel  dearly  without  whoUy  conquering  her  jealousy 
—softly  opened  the  pantry  door  and  slipped  inside  where 
she  sniffed  to  her  heart's  content.  As  for  Budd,  he  stood 
over  the  wood-box,  repiling  its  contents  whUe  the  tears 
ran  off  his  nose  so  fast  that  he  saw  all  the  sticks  double 
through  them. 

"You  may  go  to  bed,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  stiU 
holding  Hazel  in  her  arms.  At  this  fiat,  there  was  a 
general  increase  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere;  and, 
knowing  perfectly  well  when  their  mother  spoke  in  that 
tone,  that  words,  tears,  or  prayers  would  not  avail,  they, 
one  and  all,  — for  Cherry  had  been  listening  at  the  pantry 
door,  —made  a  rush  for  the  stairs  and  stumbled  up,  blinded 
by  their  tears. 

Mrs.  Blossom  led  Hazel  still  sobbing  into  her  own  little 
bedroom,  and  shut  the  door. 

Chi,  president  of  the  vanished  N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  Society, 
was  left  alone.  He  gazed  meditatively  awhile  at  the  little 
piles  of  money  and  the  vacant  chairs  opposite  each.  Then 
he  gathered  them  up  carefully  and  placed  them  in  orderly 
rows  in  the  wooden  box.    His  next  move  was  to  the  shed 
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Tfl;  >  '««'■»««»''»  -lapped,  -n-  it  alw»,.li^ 

me  feel  low  m  my  mind."  "«wte8 

He  heaved  a  prodigious  sigh  and  went  out  into  the  shed 
and  up  the  back  stairs.    The  wooden  W  h.     ?    ^ 
the  head  of  the  .att.ss;   he Z^L^^ ^    ^0^^; 

m  and  drew  the  coverlet  up  over  his  head  with  anoXr 

:'t' ::  ::r  ^f r '  '^•^  ^*  -^^^^  with  r^d 

made  a  part  of  the  dismality  of  the  night. 

Mrs.  Blossom  returned  to  the  lonff-room    ^nA     •^• 
down  in  her  low  rocker  befor«Z.  fi  .  ^  ""^"^ 

her  children.    "^ '""^^^  ^^^'^  *^«  ««.  waited.    She  knew 

Soon  it  might  have  been  within  half  an  hour  she  heard 
Rose  call  softly  at  Uie  top  of  the  stoi«, :  -         '  "^ 

"Martie." 
"  Yes,  Rose." 
"May  I  come?" 
"  Yes,  dear." 

-Y^^^ ^  ^y  ^'  too?"  wailed  Cheny. 

"  I  'm  coming,  mother,"  said  March,  speaking  in  a  low 
detemuned  voice  through  the  knot-hole  ' 

"Very  well,  March." 
"Come  along,  Budd,"  said  March,  and  Budd  was  only 
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too   glad    to    grip   his   Mother's   pajamas   and    follow 
after. 

Down  they  came,  tiptoeing  in  their  bare  feet,  Rose 
heading  the  penitential  procedsion.  She  knelt  by  her 
mother's  side,  and  March  and  Budd  and  Cheny  knelt,  too. 

Then,  to  their  mother's,  "Are  you  truli/  ready,  chil- 
dren ?  "  they  answered  heartily,  «  Yes,  Martie." 

Together  they  said  in  subdued  but  earnest  tones,  "  Our 
Father;"  together  they  prayed,  -* Forgive  us  our  tres- 

paaws  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us ' " 

and  after  the  heart-felt,  "Amen,"  each  received  a  kiss  by 
way  of  absolution;  and  together,  untQ  the  clock  struck 
ten,  they  talked  the  whole  matter  over  and  resolved  to 
fight  their  Apollyons  daily  and  hourly,  and,  with  God's 
grace,  conquer  them. 

These  were  the  rare  hours,  the  memory  of  which  held 
March  Blossom  in  the  way  of  right  and  honor  when  he 
went  out  to  battle  for  himself  in  the  woild.  These  were 
the  hours,  the  memory  of  which  kept  him  in  his  coUege 
days  unspotted  from  the  world.  It  was  such  an  hour 
that  ripened  Rose  Blossom  into  a  thinking,  feeling  woman, 
and  made  Budd  into  a  knight  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

It  was  for  such  an  hour  that  Jack  Sherrill  wouW  have 
given  his  entire  fortune. 


XIII 

A  SOCIAL  ADDITION 

It  WM  a  chaatened  household  that  gathered  about  the 
breakfast  table  the  next  morning;  and  for  a  week  after- 
wards,  every  one  was  so  thoughtful  and  considerate  of 
everybody  else  that  Mrs.  Blossom  said,  laughing,  to  her 
husband ;  "  They  're  so  angelic,  Ben.  I  'm  afraid  they  are 
all  gomg  to  be  ill.  I  declare,  I  miss  their  Uttle  naughti- 
nesses."  ® 

Several  things  had  been  settled  during  the  week  and, 
apparently,  to  everyone's  satisfaction.  At  a  very  serious- 
mmded  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  B.  O.  O.,  it  had  been  decided 
to  keep  the  larger  part  of  the  money  in  order  to  start 
March  on  his  career.  Not  without  protest,  however,  on 
Mwchspart.  But  he  was  overruled.  Rose  ai^ued  that 
If  he  were  going  to  college,  he  must  begin  to  prepare  that 
very  wmter,  and  if  their  earnings  were  divided  among 
the  five,  no  one  would  reap  any  special  benefit  from  them 
least  of  all,  March. 

"I  can  wait  weU  'enough  another  year,  perhaps  two," 
she  said;  "and,  meanwhUe,  we'U  be  earning  more.  But 
you,  March,  ought  to  be  in  the  academy  at  Barton's  this 
very  minute." 
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"I  know  iC  said  Maioh.  dejectedly;  "but  I  do  hate 
to  take  girls'  money;  somehow,  it  does  not  seem  quite— 
quite  manly." 

«  Better  remember  what  your  mother  talked  to  you  "bout 
lust  Sunday,  'bout  its  bein'  more  of  a  blessin'  to  give  than 
to  get,"  said  Chi,  sententiously. 

"  I  do  remember,  and  there  's  nobody  in  the  world  I  'd 
be  more  willing  to  take  it  from  than  from  you.  aU  of  you, 

"Me,  too?'*  interrupted  Hazel,  leaning  nearer  with 
great,  eager,  questioning  eyes. 

"  Yes,  you,  too.  Hazel,"  Mareh  repUed  gently,  with  such 
unwonted  humility  of  spirit  shining  through  his  rare, 
sweet  smUe,  that  Hazel  bounced  up  from  her  seat  at  the 
toUe,  and,  going  behind  March's  chair,  clasped  botti  arms 
taghtly  around  his  neck,  hiid  the  dark,  curly  head  down 
npon  the  top  of  his  golden  one,  exclaiming  delightedly 

"  Oh,  March,  you  are  the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world 
Inever  thought  you  'd  give  in  so -and  I  love  you  for  it  I 
There  now," -with  a  big  squeeze  of  the  golden  head - 
"you've  made  me  superfluously  happy."  Hazel  took  her 
seat,  flushed  rosy  red  in  pleasurable  anticipation  of  being 
aUowed  at  last,  to  give  to  those  she  loved,  and  wholly 
nnmmdful  of  her  slip  of  the  tongue. 

«  Now  that  '8  settled,  1  move  that  each  of  you  keep  three 
dollars  of  that  money  'gainst  the  Wishin'-Tree  business. 
Chns  mus  '11  be  here  'fore  you  can  say  '  J,       Robinson.' " 
"Second  the  motion,"  said  Budd  and  Jheny  in  the 
samu  breath. 
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It  WM  a  unammotu  vote. 

wh7^r  "J^/"'  a-i"?  I  "nt  to  »y,»  uH  Much. 
™1.V  '^'^'*''"»»'  ■"  ^m  emotio™,  h«i  been 
unaU,  to  reply  one  word  to  Hazel,  "Mrf  that  i.,  that  I 

et  me  have  a.  ple«iure  ot  paying  b«,k.  wmetime,  when 
I  am  a  man." 

"That's  fair  enough."  said  Ghi.  "I  glor^  in  your 
mdependence  Markia.  That's  the  right  kinZto  have. 
rut  it  to  vote. 

Again  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval,  for  they 

1  ^r        !  "l  "'''  "^  ^''^^'  P'^'^d  »P^*  it  ^^t 
much  to  accept  the  money,  from  the  girls  especiaUy ;  and 

.nll"^  T  *.^''*  ^^  "^*  ^'^^"^  ^°^  '^t  Baton's, 
and  by  workmg  for  my  board  at  the  tovem,  or  in  some 
fanuly,   said  March,  thoughtfully. 

"No  you  don't,"  said  Chi.  emphatically.  «  'T  ain't  no 
way  for  a  boy  to  be  doin'  chores  before  he  goes  to  school 
mthemomin'  'n'  tendin'  horses  after  he  gete  out  in  the 
attemoon.  If  you  're  goin'  to  try  for  college  in  two  years, 
you  ve  got  to  buckle  right  down  to  it_'n'  not  waste  time 
workm  for  other  folks  that  ain't  your  own.     Here  comes 

«  w^T  ""' '"  ^^  ^''  ^^*  '^'  ^"  ^  ^y  about  it." 

Why,  Martie,  where  have  you  been  all  this  afternoon  ? 

I  Mw  you  and  father  driving  oflf  in  such  a  sly  sort  of  way, 

I  knew  you  didn't  want  us  to  know  where  you  were 

going.    Now, 'fess !"  laughed  Rose.     - 
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"•Pew.  'fe«.  Blartiel"  cried  Budd  and  Cheny,  hikri- 
oualy  faraaking  up  the  meeting.  "  We  've  got  you  now  I " 
And  without  more  ado  they  anchored  her  to  the  aetUe, 
each  linked  to  an  arm,  while  Hazel  took  oflf  her  hood, 
March  drew  ofif  her  rubbers,  and  Uow  unpinned  her  shawl 

Mrs.  Blossom  laughed.    «  No,  you  guess,"  she  repUed. 

"  Down  to  the  MiU  Settlement? " 

*♦  Wrong." 

**  Over  to  Aunt  Tiyphosa's  ?  " 
"No." 

**  Down  to  see  the  Spillkinses ?" 
"Wrong  again." 

"Over  eastwards  to  the  Morris  farm,"  said  Chi. 
** Right,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  smiling.    -How  did  you 
know,  Chi?"  ^ 

"I  didn't,  just  guessed  it;  coz  I  knew  the  new  folks 

was  goin'  to  move  in  this  week." 
"  What  new  folks?"  chorussed  the  children  in  surprise 
"An  addition  to  the  Lost  Nation,"  repUed  their  mother 

"and  a  very  charming  one.    Now  there  are  five  families 

on  our  Mountain." 

"Who  are  they,  Martie  ?  "  _ « Are  you  going  to  ask 
them  to  Thanksgiving,  too ?"_« What 's  their  name?" 
—  "How  many  are  there  of  them?"  — "Any  boys?" 
They  were  all  talking  together. 

"One  at  a  time,  please,"  laughed  Mrs.  Blossom,  putting 
her  hands  over  her  ears.   "  I  never  heard  such  miU^jlappers  I " 

"  Do  huriy  up,  mother,"  said  March,  appealingly. 

"A  young  man  from  New  Haven  has  taken  the  lease  of 
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the  ton  {oTihTte  years.  He  ha.  his  mother  and  sister 
with  him.  He  was  in  the  law  school  at  Yale  until  last 
■pnng;  then  his  father  died,  and  his  sister,  a  Uttle  older 
tiiw  you,  Rose,  was  injured  in  some  accident -I  don't 
know  what  it  was -and  now  she  is  very  delicate.  The 
doctor  says  if  she  can  Uve  in  this  mountain  countiy  for  a 
few  years,  she  may  recover  her  health.  The  brother  and 
mott^er  «e  perfecUy  devoted  to  her.  She  calls  herself 
a  •  onutan  —  " 

" '^en  she  can't  come  over  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.** 
«aid  Rose,  interrupting.  »*t«"or, 

**  Not  tiiis  year,  but  I  hope  she  may  next" 

«  Wd  he  give  up  college  for  his  sister's  sake?"  asked 
March. 

r  "«  ^^^  ""^  *^*  ^*  y^'  ^^  ^  ^"^  «»«"« ;  they  could 
not  ^oid  to  travel  so  many  years  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  so  ihey  came  up  here.  I  do  pity  them ;  it  must  be 
such  a  cb^.     But.  oh,  March  I  how  you  will  enjoy  that 

LTi    ?Tv    ?  ^^  *^'"  """^y  *  ^^^^'  y«*  it  looks 
as  If  they  had  lived  there  always.    ITiey  have  such  beauti- 

ful  fi^m^J  photographs  of  places  they  visited  when  they 

were  m  Europe  with  their  father,  and  cases  of  books,  and 

a  grand  piano -I  don't  see  how  they  ever  got  it  up  the 

Mountain     The  young  man  and  his  mother  both  play,  and 

he  plays  the  violin,  too."  ' 

T^  children  and  Chi  were  listening  open^yed  as  M«. 
iJlossom  went  on  enthusiastically :  — 

"It's  just  Uke  a  feiry  stoiy,  only  it's  all  true.    Just 
two  weeks  ago,  when  your  father  and  I  drove  by  there. 
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tf»t  long,  rambling  hoam  looked  no  Ueak  and  here  and 
dMokte-your  father  and  I  alwayt  caU  it  the  •Hooae  of 
the  Seven  Gables,'  for  there  are  juat  seven -and  the 
yruoe  wooda  behind  it  looked  fairly  black,  and  the  wind 
drew  through  the  pines  by  the  south  door  with  such  an 
eene  sound,  that  I  shivered.    And  Unlay,  what  a  change  I 
All  the  shutters  were  open,  and  muslin  curtains  at  the 
inndows,  and  the  sun  was  streaming  into  the  four  windows 
of  the  great  south  room  that  they  have  made  their  living- 
worn.    There  was  a  roaring  big  fire  in  the  hall  firepUce, 
■nd  phmts-oh.  Rose,  you  should  see  them  I  palms  and 
rubber  trees  and  swoid  ferns,  -  and  lovely  rugs,  and  - 1 
can  t  begin  to  tell  you  about  it;  you  must  go  and  see  for 
yourselves."    Mrs.  Blossom  paused  for  breath,  with  a  glad 
light  in  her  eyes.  ^ 

"It  8o»ds  too  good  to  be  true,"  said  Rose,  "and  you 
look  as  if  you  had  been  to  a  real  party,  Martie." 

"Well,  I  have,  my  dear.    Just  to  see  such  people  and 
•uch  a  house  is  a  party  for  me." 

«  And  you  can  keep  having  it,  too,  can't  you,  Martie? 
because  they're  going  to  be  neighbors."  cried  Chenr 
every  individual  curl  dancing  and  bobbing  with  excitement' 

"Is  the  young  man  good-looking?"  asked  Hazel, 
earnestly. 

"  Very,"  replied  Mrs.  Blossom,  smiling. 

"  As  handsome  as  Jack  ?  "  said  Hazel. 

«  Very  different  looking.  Hazel ;  quiet  and  grave,  but 
gwiial.  Not  so  tall  as  Mr.  Sherrill,  I  should  say;  talks 
but  Uttle,  but  what  he  says  is  well  worth  listening  to- 
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Jjndwhenha^nUedl  1  did  n't  hear  him  laugh,  but  I  know 
he  can  enjoy  fun.  He  haa  a  fine  «ddle  ho«e,  Chi.  and 
he  ^ta  you  to  come  and  give  him  «ome  iUivice  about 
selecting  stock.  -~~wi' 

"  J'^'l  ke  •■  too  high-toned  for  me,-  «ud  Chi.  n>od«rtly , 
but  If  I  o»n  help  him  «,y„ay,  I M  Ul,e  to.    Seem.  , 
Uteljr  young  m«n  from  all  you  say  •' 

willV'T*^  '"^'''^•'  ^^"  "'"""^  M"-  Bl«-om. 
with  .  twinkle  in  her  ey.  that  only  Chi  caught. 

-Spjakin'  of  h„r«„,  Mie'  Blo«om,  «Ve  decided  to 

•  day,  without  hem'  from  |,ome  iii.>hte     I  dnn'»  .»„ 
of  that  for  boy.."  ="=>»».    idontapproTe 

.r^^V°^'  "°'*"  '^  '»*"  ■«"  I  "•»"  tW»i  of 
i:1.LtSXT"''    But  how  kind  of  you.  Ch,t„ 

"I  want  to  help  on  the  coUege  education  aU  I  can ;  •  ■ 
^  our  boy  w«it.  to  go,  ho 's  goto'  to  have  the  beet  '  ». 
him  there  M  far  a.  I 'm  concerned." 

lit,  A  ^"'  '*°  *  ^y  "">  "I  "fdy  like  »- 

hke  a  h„u«on  fire.    I  don't  envy  that  other  fellow  hi. 

mother?  you  haven't  told  us  yet." 

Mle'^RuTh.'.'""'"''-^*"*^'*"^'"*'"'^'^ -*«'•• 
^When  can  wa  go  over  and  see  them,  Martie?"  said 
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**  I  thought  two  or  three  days  after  Thanksgiving,  and 
then  you  can  take  a  little  neighborly  thank-ofFering  wiUi 
you." 

"What  can  we  take?"  qaeried  Cheny. 

**0h,  a  mince  pie  or  two,  some  raspberry  preserves,  a 
comb  of  last  summer's  honey,  a  pat  of  butter,  a  nice  bunch 
of  our  white-plume  celeiy,  and,  perhaps,  Chi  could  find  a 
brace  of  partridges.** 

**  M-m — does  n't  that  sound  good-tasting  I "  said  Cherry, 
patting  her  chest  ecstatically. 

** Who's  coming  for  Thanksgiving,  Martie?"  asked 
Budd. 

**  All  the  Lost  Nation  —  the  Spillkinses  and  Aunt  Tiy- 
phosa  and  Maria-Ann,  Lemuel  and  his  wife  and  —  who 
else?    Guess." 

"Why,  that 'salL" 

"Not  this  year,  you  forget  your  new  teacher,  Budd. 
She  boards  around,  and  it 's  the  Mountain's  year,  so  she 
is  at  Lemuel's  now." 

"Oh,  good  I"  cried  Budd  enthusiastically.  "She's  a 
daisy.  I  know  you  'U  like  her,  Hazel  All  the  feUows 
are  awfully  soft  on  her,  though  —  bring  her  butternut 
candy,  an'  sharpen  her  pencils,  an'  black  the  stove,  an' 
wash  off  the  black-board ;  an*  I  saw  Billy  Nye  sneak  out 
the  other  day  and  wipe  the  mud  off  her  rubbers  with  his 
paper  lunch-bagl  Catch  me  doing  it,  though,"  he  added, 
his  chest  swelling  rather  pompously  as  he  straightened 
himself  and  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his 
knickerbockers. 
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"Why  not?"  hiB  mother  adced  with  an  amused 
■mile. 

«  Oh.  008,"  was  Budd's  rather  sheepish  reply,  and  there- 
upon  he  foUowed  Chi  out  to  the  bam,  whistling  "Dixie" 
with  might  and  main* 


IJ 
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THB  LOST  NATION 

The  four  families  on  Mount  Hunger  were  known  to 
the  towns  about  as  The  Lost  Nation.    Two  of  them,  the 
Blossoms  and  the  Spillkinses,  were,  in  reality,  lumber- 
dealers  rather  than  farmers.    The  third,  Lemuel  Wood, 
had  a  sheep  farm,  and  Aunt  Tryphosa  Little  with  her 
granddaughter,   Maria-Ann,  was  the  fourth.      The  two 
women  owned  a  spruce  wood-lot  and  let  it  out  to  men  who 
cut  the  bark.    They  cultivated  a  smaU  gardea-patch  of 
com,  beans,  and  squash,  kept  a  cow  and  a  few  hens,  and 
eked  out  their  scanty  income  with  a  day's  work  here  and 
there  in  fine  weather. 

Every  two  weeks  they  did  the  washing  and  ironing  for 
the  Blossom  famUy,  as  Mrs.  Blossom's  cares  were  too 
heavy  for  her,  and  she  felt  that  not  only  could  she  afford 
it  this  year,  but  that  in  putting  it  out  she  was  giving  a 
little  help  to  her  poorer  neighbors. 

Chi  or  March  took  the  huge  basket  of  linen  over  on  the 
wagon  or  sledge,  and  always  left  with  it  a  neighborly  gift 
-  a  peck  of  fine  russets  or  greenings,  a  bunch  of  celery,  a 
pound  or  two  of  salt  pork,  a  bunch  of  delicious  parsnips, 
or  a  dozen  eggs  when  the  old  dame's  hens  were  moulting. 
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Aunt  Tiyphow  and  Maria-Ann  were  not  to  be  outdone 
in  neighborly  kindnesses,  and,  regularly,  the  willow  basket, 
fuU  to  overflowing  with  snow-white  clothes,  was  returned 
inth  something  tucked  away  under  the  square  corering 
of  od-cloth-a  tiny  bunch  of  sage  or  summer  savory,  an 
ironing-holder  made  of  bits  of  bright  calico  or  woollen 
rags,  a  htUe  paper-bag  of  spruce  gum,  a  pair  of  woollen 
™teni  for  Mr.  Blos«,m  or  Chi,  a  new  recipe  for  spring 
bitters  with  a  sample  of  the  herbs  _  sassafras,  dockroot, 
thoroughwort,  wintergreen,  and  dandelion  -  gathwwl  bv 
Aunt  Tryphosa  herself. 

They  had  one  cow  which  they  regarded  as  the  tluid 
membw  of  their  famity.  She  had  been  named  Dortsas 
aftM-  Aunt  Tryphosa's  swther,  and  proved  a  model  animal 
of  her  kind.  She  gave  a  move  than  ordinary  amount  of 
creamy  milk;  presented  her  mistress  wiU»  a  sturdy  calf 
each  year;  never  hooked  or  kicked;  never,  during  the 
bitter  winter  weather,  grew  restless  in  her  small  shed 
Which  adjoined  the  woodnhed,  and  never  broke  from  pa^ 
ture  in  the  sweet-smelling  summer-time. 

Aunt  Tryphosa  and  Maria-Ann  vied  with  each  other  in 
pettmg  her.  They  brushed  her  coat  as  regularly  as  they 
did  up  their  own  back  hair.  They  gave  her  a  weekly 
scrubbing  as  conscientiously  as  they  took  their  Saturday 
bath.  For  cold  nights  Aunt  Trjphosa  had  made  for  her 
a  nightdress  of  red  flannel  (although  she  had  never  heaid 
of  "  Cranford  '),  which  she  and  Maria-Ann  liad  planned  to 
fit  the  cow-anatomy,  and  it  had  proved  a  great  succe«i. 
l-or  the  midsummer  fly-time  they  had  contrived  a  won- 
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derfolly  fuhioned  g^annent  of  ooaxw  fiah-n««tii^,  into 
which  they  had  knotted  a  cotton  fringe.  They  churned, 
and  rightly,  that  freedom  from  chill  and  irritation,  incident 
upon  zero  weather  and  August  dog-days,  affected  the  milk 
most  favorably,  both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and,  as  it 
all  went  to  make  delicious  small  cheeses,  which  sold  at 
Barton's  River  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece  and  were 
renowned  throughout  the  county,  people  had  ceated  to 
laugh  at  the  cow's  appearance. 

It  had  become  one  of  Hazel's  great  treats  to  be  permitted 
to  go  with  March  or  Chi  to  the  little  house— not  much 
more  than  a  cabin  —  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mountain ;  and 
wiien  she  knew  that  the  two  were  to  be  guests  for  Thanks- 
giving, but  not  for  Christmas,  she  began  to  lay  plana 
accordingly. 

The  SpilUdnses  were  an  aged  set,  not  one  was  under 
seventy. 

There  were  the  Captain  and  his  wife,  who  had  cele- 
brated their  Golden  Wedding,  and  his  wife's  two  maiden 
sisters,  Melissa  and  Elvira,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  as 
the  "girls."  They  were  funny  old  maidens  of  seventy  one 
and  two,  who  did  up  their  hair  in  curl-papers,  precisely  as 
they  did  a  half  a  century  ago ;  wore  black  cotton  mitts  when 
they  went  to  church,  and  white  silk  ones  when  they  went 
out  to  tea;  called  each  other  "Lissy"  and  "Elly,"  and 
were  still  sensitive  in  regard  to  their  ages. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  old,  gray-shingled,  vine-covered 
farmhouse  on  the  lower  mountain-road,  sheltered  the  Cap- 
tain's elder  brother,  Israel,  who  was  just  turned  ninety 
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tiiiWK  We  .Dd  hearty.  ««i  la^ePs  eldest  son,  Reuben, 
a  jonth  at  .iTeBty,  who  in  our  North  Countiy  parlance 
-tj^not  ril  there.*'  but  hamUeam  kindly,  and  g^erally 

All  Hme,  together  with  Lemuel  Wood  and  hie  wife,  and 
Uie  n^  teacher,  were  to  be  Thanksgiving  guests,  and  won- 
derful  preparations  went  on  for  days  beforehand. 

Jr*"  1!^'""^"'^  ^"^^  '^^  ^*^Wng  of  apples  I 
Sueh  a  seeding  of  ruisins.  and  whipping  of  eggs,  and 

beneath  tiie  flaky  crust  of  the  huge  pie  I    Such  a  moulding 
of  cranber^r  jelly,  bo  deeply,  darkly,  richly  red  I    Such  a 
emckmg  of  buttemute,  and  a  melting  of  maple  sugarl 
Such  a  stuffing  of  «.  eighteen-pound  turkey,  and  suTa 
truasmg  of  thm-linked  sausages  I    Such  a  making  of  goodly 
pies^  pmnpkin,  mince,  and  applel    Such  a  quarte^f 
smidl  cheeses  contributed  by  Aunt  Tryphosal    Such  an 
imbotthng  of  sweet  pickles,  and   unbarrelling  of  sweet 
c^r;-and.  on  the  final  day,  such  a  geneml  boiling,  and 
baking,  and  roasting,  and  basting,  and  mashing,  and  g^ind- 
mg.  and  seasoning,  and  whipping,  and  cutting,  and  knead- 
mg»  and  roHing,  as  can  occur  only  once  a  year  in  an 
old-fashioned,  New  England  farmhouse. 

Hazel  was  in  her  glory.  Arrayed  in  a  checked  gingham 
apron,  which  she  had  made  herself,  she  beat  eggs,  whSZ 
-eam,  helped  R.«e  set  the  table,  wiped  the^shes'^ 
baking^pans,  basted  the  noble  Thanksgiving  bird  onceH- 

fingers  with  the  sputtering  fat,  scorched  her  apron,  and 
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pwboUed  her  ainadj  flushed  face  with  the  eacapinff  steam. 
But  ahe  was  happy  I 

"Oh,  papa!"  she  wrote  the  day  after  the  party,  "I  never 
had  Buoh  a  good  time  in  my  lifel  If  only  you  could  Me  the 
tomg.  we  made !  -  apple  and  lemon  tarts,  and  mince  and  cran- 
beny  turnover.,'  and  doughnuts  aU  twisted  into  a  sort  of 
Fnaoh  bow-knot  such  as  Gabrielle  used  to  make  of  her  back 
bjir,  and  a  queer  kind  of  cake  they  call '  marble,'  all  streakv 
with  chocolate  and  white,  and  butternut  candy  made  with  maple 
■ugar,  and  an  Indian  pudding,  and  littie  bits  of  nut-cakes  with 
a  small  piece  of  currant  Jelly  inside  and  all  powdered  sugar  out 
•^oh,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you,  for  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 

"  rU  try  to  paragraph  this  letter  in  the  right  pkces  so  you  '11 
understand  about  the  party. 

w"^:  ti»e  Ifst  Nation  was  invited;  Captain  and  Mrs.  SpUl- 
kins,  Mis.  Melissa  and  Miss  Elvira,  Uude  Israel  and  PoorReub, 
Mr.  Lemuel  Woo<l  and  his  wife,  and  Aunt  Tryphosa  and  Maria- 
Anu,and-^    Ob,  I  forgot  Miss  Alton.     She 's  awfully  .weet ; 

JM  Settlement.  She 's  more  like  a  city  person  than  the  others. 
I  msh  you  d  been  here!  for  I  can't  tell  it  half  as  nice  as  it  was; 
but  I  11  do  my  best  because  you  wrote  you  wanted  me  to  teU 
you  everything. 

"We  were  already  for  the  party  at  eleven  o'clock -in  the 

We  don  t  have  any  lunch  up  here,  as  you  know,  but  the  dinner 
comes  between  12  and  1,  so  everything  was  ready  then  J^ 
up  at  five  o clock!  and  worked  hard  till  it  was  time  to  change 

J'  \  ""t  7'?"^  '^^^^  ^"  "^'^  ^^^  thermometer  was  shiver- 
ing  when  he  looked  at  it  just  after  breakfast ;  he  means  by  that. 
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tt*tb«loir»e«)  — »good  deal;  and  I  eoaldn't  h«lp  thinking 
how  cosy  and  warm  and  delicioaaly  smeUj  it  would  b«  for  tba 
Lost  Nation  when  they  came  in  out  of  the  cold  into  the  loos- 
room  and  saw  the  table  (it  looked  beautiful,  with  baskets  of 
red  apples,  and  nuts  and  raUins,  and  a  big  centre-piece  of 
red  geranium)  Just  loaded  with  goodiea. 

*'  March  had  driven  over  for  Aunt  TryphoMi  and  Maria-Ann. 
and  they  arrived  first -Mr..  Blossom  says  they  alwaya  do. 
(I  waut  you  to  go  over  and  call  on  them  when  you  are  up  h«« 
Christmas ;  i ,  's  just  like  a  story  in  Hans  Andersen ;  they  ks« 
a  cow,  Dorcas,  who  wears  a  kimono  on  very  cold  nigkts.) 

"  March  helped  Aunt,  Tryphosa  out  just'as  if  she  had  been 
Queen  Victoria.  (I  fo^ot  to  tell  you  she  and  Maria-Ann  do  our 
laundry  work.)  March  is  perfectly  splendid  about  such  tilings 
—  and  Maria-Ann  sort  of  bounced  out,  although  Chi  held  out 
h»  hand  to  help  her.  It's  so  funny  to  see  them  together! 
Aunt  Tryphosa  is  so  small  and  wrinkled  and  thin  that,  some- 
times,  Chi  says  he  has  known  a  good  wind  to  knock  her  right 
over;  and  Maria-Ann  is  almost  as  tall  as  Chi,  and  stout  and 
rosy-cheeifed,  with  nice  brown  eyes  that  talk  to  rou. 

^'And,  oh,  papa! -I '11  tell  you,  but  it's  a  confidence— I 
■aw  Aunt  Tryphosa  shiver  hard  when  she  came  into  the  house, 
and  I  'm  afraid  slie  .Ud  not  have  enough  warm  things  on.  I 
know  her  shawl  was  n't  rer-,  thick,  for  I  went  into  the  bedroom 
afterwards  and  felt  of  it ;  and  she  had  no  furs  at  all !  Think 
of  that  with  tl>e  thermometer  way  down  below  zero,  papa! 
I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  when  you  come. 

"  Well,  after  Mrs.  Blossom  had  given  the  old  lady  a  cup  of 
hot  tea,  she  felt  better  and  began  to  talk ;  and,  honestly,  papa, 
she  never  stopped  talking  all  day  long!  March  said  he  timed 
her.  Slie  lives  away  over  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mountain 
away  from  everybody,  and  yet  she  knows  everything  that  is 
going  on,  on  the  Mountain,  and  at  the  Mill  Settlement,  and  at 
Barton's  River,  and  that,  as  you  know,  is  quite  a  large  pUoe 
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She  told  «  aU  about  the  new  neighbon  in  the  leren-gabled- 
bonee ;  bow  they  h«l  their  dinner  nt  bed-time,  and  what '  help  • 
ttK^  have,  and  whom  they  are  going  to  have  for  hired  man,  and 
^  they  have  moeio  every  night  after  dinner,  and  bow  the 
qgfata  wen  n't  pat  out  in  the  north-^aat  chamber  till  one  o'clock. 
She  even  knew  the  pattern  of  lace  on  the  nnderclothee  that 
wew  teng  oat  to  dry  I  and  Maria-Ann  was  trying  to  crochet 
mme  in  imitation ;  I  saw  it  myself. 

**  And  she  said  that  one  of  the  chambers  was  aU  Uned  with 
books,  and  another  just  covered,  floor  and  walls,  with  pictures 
—  waat  can  ohe  mean,  papa?  and  that  down  stairs  off  the 
BjBg-room  in  what  used  to  be  old  Mrs.  Morris's  milk-room, 
there  were  ropes,  and  weights,  and  puUeys,  and  a  stietcher. 
and  irea  baUs,  and  that  every  one  said  it  did  n't  have  the  right 
look.    Bat  she  said  she  meant  to  stand  up  for  them,  because 
the  young  man  had  come  over  to  call  just  two  or  three  days 
•go  and  said,  as  she  was  his  nearest  neighbor,  they  ought  to 
bscosse  acquainted  before  winter  set  in ;  and  he  ordered  a  half 
a  dosen  cheeses  and  brought  word  from  his  mother  that  she 
would  like  them  to  come  over  and  see  her  daughter,  for  she 
thought  MarisrAnn  might  be  able  to  do  something  for  her. 
Now,  T^at  do  you  suppose  it  all  means? 

••  Of  course,  it  makes  us  all  wild  to  go  over  there,  and  I  hone 
we  shall  go  soon. 

"But,  oh  I  if  yon  could  see  the  SpiUkinses  I  I  had  to  go  off 
up  stairs  and  bury  my  face  in  Rose's  feather  bod  so  I  could 
laugh  without  being  heard.  They  're  the  funniest  lot  of  people 
1  ever  saw.  They  aU  came  over  in  a  big  wagon  fflled  with 
straw,  and  before  they  came  in  sight,  Chi  said,  'They're 
coming,  I  know  by  the  cackle ; '  and,  papa,  that  is  just  what 
it  was. 

"They  are  all  awfully  aged,  but  they  act  jnst  like  young 
people,  and  Mrs.  Blossom  says  it's  their  young  hearts  that 
keep  them  so  young. 
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«*  Unde  Imel,  he '.  ninety-three,  bat  he  wean  %  dark  brown 
wig  and  looks  younger  than  his  ton,  Poor  Benb,  who  i«  MTenty 
and  has  snow-white  hair.  Mrs.  Spillkins  wears  what  they  caU 
up  here  a  « false  front; '  it's  Jost  the  color  of  Uncle  Israel's, 
■o  she  looks  more  like  his  sister.  But  her  two  sisters,  Miss 
Melissa  and  Miss  Klviro,  are  perfectly  comical.  They  're  just 
as  smaU  as  Aont  Trypho«^  bat  they  don't  talk;  only  nod  and 
smile  and  bow  as  if  they  were  talking.  They  hare  little  cork- 
screw  curb,  three  on  each  temple,  and  they  bob  and  shake 
when  they  nod  and  smile  and  sort  of  obimtp ;  it  '•  the  Captain 
and  his  wife  and  Uncle  Israel  who  cackle  so  when  they  langh. 
Poor  Reaben  does  n't  say  much  either,  only  he  k>oks  perfectly 
happy,  and  always  sits  by  his  father  when  he  can  get  a  ohanoe. 
Chi  was  Just  lovely  to  him  aU  the  afternoon. 

"  Well,  after  Mr.  Wood  and  his  wife  and  the  new  teacher 
came,  we  all  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  Mr.  Blossom  said  '  grace,' 
and  all  the  Spillkinses  said  'Amen,'  which  sarprised  as  all 
Tery  much. 

••  We  don't  have  eonrses  up  here,  because  then  is  nobody  to 
aerve  us;  so  everything  is  put  on  your  plate  at  once,  except, 
of  course,  dessert,  and  papa!  —I  wouldn't  say  it  to  any  one 
but  you,  but  I  never  saw  any  one  eat  so  much  as  Aunt  Try- 
phosa  for  aU  she  is  so  small  and  thin.  Mr.  Bloesom  piled  her 
plate  up  twice  with  turkey,  and  squash,  and  onion,  and  potato, 
and  turnip,  and  then  she  helped  herself  to  cranberry  jelly  and 
sweet  pickles  three  times  ;  and  yet  she  managed  to  talk  all  the 
time;  and  the  queer  part  of  it  was  that  she  did  n't  cut  herself 
once,  they  all  eat  with  their  knives  —  except,  of  course,  our 
famUy  and  Miss  Alton. 

"  Rose  and  Cherry  and  I  removed  the  dinner  plates,  and  that 
was  all  the  waiting  there  was. 

"We  sat  till  half-past  three  at  the  table;  then  Uncle  Israel 
said  another  '  grace'— 'after-grace,'  he  called  it,— and  Mr. 
Blossom  and  Chi  took  the  — the  gentlemen  part  out  to  see  the 
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S!!T»i°^JT'  •""  •"«»'«*  '^^  to  work  to  ck^r  off 
tte  tebU.  «d  do  up  tb.  dirtwt.  Therewwwiiianyofii.it 
dM  n  t  Idee  long,  and  then  we  lighted  the  lamp.,  and  aU  the  - 
the  ladies  took  oat  their  knitting  and  began  to  work  a.  faat  a. 
they  eonld. 

-  Then  in  a  little  while  all  the  -  the  gentlemen  c«ne  in,  and 
the  ladies  put  np  their  work,  and  thej  aU  Mt  round  the  loom 
and  saog  Auld  Laag  Syne.     Rom  led,  and  Miss  Alton  sang  a 
tovely  alto.    It  was  lovely,  and  I  longed  to  hare  yon  with  me. 
Then  Captain  Spillkins  said  it  was  time  to  hitch  up,  and  Chi 
said  It  was  time  to  be  going  as  it  was  very  dark  and  oold.    He 
drove  Aunt  Tiyphosa  and  Maria-Ann  home,  and  Mn.  Bloewm 
■Ued  a  large  basket  with  all  Mrt.  of  goodies,  and  Mr.  BloMom 
«et  It  m  behind  in  tlie  apple-green  cart  without  their  knowing 
It ;  so  now  they  can  have  a  snrprise  party  of  their  own  and 
Thanksgiving  for  a  whole  week. 

"There!  This  is  the  longeat  letter  I  ever  wr^te  in  all  my 
life.  I  've  written  it  at  different  times  during  the  day  I  ate 
so  mnch  yesterday,  that  I  don't  feel  very  bright  to-day,  so  you 
must  excuse  any  mistakes,  although  I've  used  the  dictionervas 
ycm  wanted  me  to.  ^ 

"Always  your  loving,  and  now  your  dreadfuUy  sleepy 

"  Daughteb  Hazml. 

"  p.  S.  I  think  I  shaU  feel  better,  if  I  tell  you  that  we  all  had 
a  very  unhappy  time  two  weeks  ago.  I  had  a  really  dreadful 
heartache,  papa,  and,  for  the  first  time,  was  homesick  for  you. 

"You  see,  March  and  Rose  are  very  proud  of  spirit,  and  I 
don  t  think  they  liked  it  in  me  because  we  are  rich  —  but  you 
and  I  understand  each  other,  don't  we?  and  know  that  being 
nch  does  n't  mean  anything  to  us,  does  it?  and  then,  too,  Chi 
savs  we  're  poor  because  we  have  n't  so  much  family  to  love  as 
the  Blossoms  have,  and  that 's  true,  too,  is  n't  it?  ^ and  I  think 
that  kind  of  poorness  ought  to  balance  our  riches,  don't  you' 
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And— wdl,  I  cMi't  MplAin  how  it  aU  mum  about,  bot  now 
tiMj  Are  wilUng  to  lot  mo  give  them  thii«t  whoa  I  want  to« 
•Dd  that  makes  me  yery  happj,  and  we  art  all  a  gnat  deal 
happier  than  we  were  before,  and  I'm  going  to  oall  lira. 
Bloaaom,  '  Mother  BloeM>m,'  after  this,  she  says  she  wanta  m« 
to,  and  she  talces  me  hi  her  arms  Just  as  she  does  Rose  and 
Cherry,  and  we  talk  things  orer  together;  so  everything  is  aU 
right  now. 

"  Please  send  np  my  vioUn  by  express  when  yon  receiT*  this. 
There  is  a  very  good-looking  yonng  man,  the  new  neighbor  at 
the  seven-gabled-hoose,  and  he  pUys  the  violin,  too,  and  hia 
mother  the  plana  Love  to  Wilkins  and  Minna-Ln.  I  'U  sand 
hun  a  present  from  here  —  Oh,  I  forgot  I  don't  foiget  to  write 
Chi  within  a  week  sure,  to  inform  yon  about  the  Wishing-Trae, 
and  don't  bny  any  presents  for  anybody  tlU  jou  hear  from 
him.    H.C."  ^       ^         J  «wn 


When  Mr.  Clyde  read  this  long  letter  at  the  break&st 
table,  his  face  was  the  despair  of  Wilkins,  who  hovered 
about,  seeking,  ineflfectually,  for  an  excuse  to  ask  about 
Miss  Hazel. 

"  Doan  know  what  kin'  er  news  Marse  John  get  from 
litUe  Missy,"  he  told  Minna-Lu,  the  cook;  "but  he  la£fed 
pow'ful  part  de  time,  an'  den  he  grow  pow'ful  sober,  an' 
de  fust  ting  I  know,  de  tears  come  splashin'  onto  de  paper, 
an'  he  speak  up  rale  sharp, '  Wha'  fo'  yo'  hyar,  Wilkins?* 
an'  sayia'  nuffin',  I  jes'  makes  tracks,  case  I  see  he  wan's 
nobuddy  see  dem  tears.  — Fo'  Gawd,  I 'se  be  glad  when 
little  Missy  come  home." 

Mr.  Clyde  took  this  manuscript,  as  he  called  it,  over  to 
iixe  Doctor. 
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"  There,  Dick,  read  that,"  was  all  he  said. 

^fter  the  Doctor  had  read  it,  he  whisked  out  his  hand- 
kerchief in  a  remarkably  suspicious  manner,  and  Mr.  Clyde 
busied  himself  with  a  medical  journal  without  reading  one 
word,  till  the  Doctor  spoke : 

"I  say,  Johnny,  let's  get  up  a  theatre  party  of  us  two 
for  the  Old  Homestead  to-night;  it's  the  nearest  thing 
we  can  get  to  this  of  Hazel's." 

«  You  always  hit  the  right  thing,  Dick,  I  'U  caU  for  you 
at  eight." 


XV 


WISHIKO-TBEB  SECBBTS 


All-hallow-e'en  had  come  and  gone. 

The  exercises  about  the  tree  had  been  carried  out  with 
great  success  —  tom-toms,  war-whoop,  song  and  dance. 
After  supper,  the  apples  had  been  roasted,  and  the  whole 
family  "  bobbed  "  for  them  in  the  wash-tub ;  father,  mother, 
Chi,  and  even  little  May  joining  heartily  in  the  fun.  Then 
they  had  melted  lead,  sailed  nutshells  freighted  with  wishes, 
and  finally  "loved  their  Loves  "  with  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

When  all  were  off  to  bed  and  sound  asleep,  Chi  took  his 
lantern,  and  went  up  again  to  the  old  butternut  tree  in 
the  comer  of  the  pasture. 

It  was  preparing  to  snow.  A  chill  wind  drew  through 
the  bare  branches,  and  caused  a  wild  commotion  among 
the  roosters'  tail  feathers  that  dangled  from  one  of  the 
lower  ones. 

Chi  unlocked  the  little  door,  and  from  the  hollow  took 
out  a  handful  of  notes.  He  thrust  them  into  the  side 
pocket  of  his  coat,  relocked  the  door,  and  went  back  to 
his  room  over  the  shed.  There,  by  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern, he  read  them  and  rejoiced  over  them ;  re-read  them 
and  cried  "^  little  over  them,  nor  was  he  ashamed  of  his 
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team ;  for  in  the  precious  missives,  Rose  and  Hazel,  March 
and  Budd  and  Cherry,  had  shown,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  work- 
ings of  their  loving  hearts. 

All-hallow-e'en. 
f  ^^  »«^  MOTHEB,  -I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you  and 
l^r'  ^!  ^°"  '""'^  "^  2^''"''  «to<?king8  this  year  and  let  us 
children  fill  them  instead  of  your  filling  ours?  I  don't  want 
you  to  take  one  cent  of  the  money  you  are  earning  by  hr.vin- 
Hazel  here  to-huy  me  anything.  I  want  every  penny  of  it  t^ 
go  to  pay  off  that  mortgage  you  told  us  of  -  for  I  feel  just  as 
yon  do  about  it,  and  only  wish  I  had  known  it  last  HaUow-e'en 
when  I  asked  for  the  paints  and  brushes.  It  makes  me  sick 
just  to  think  of  all  we  asked  for,  and  you  not  having  any  money 
to  buy  them  with  —  and  never  telling  us !     Oh,  mother  I 

Your  devoted  son, 

March  Blossom. 

All-hallow-e'en. 
Mr  rB>R  PopsKT,-Me  and  Cherry  want  to  helpy...  and 
Martie  pay  off  that  morgige  she  told  us  about.  March  says 
it  18  a  dreadfuU  thing  that  we  must  get  rid  of  j.ist  as  soon  as 
we  can.  So  Cherry  and  me  are  going  to  give  you  2  dollars 
apeace  out  of  our  83  we  saved  for  oursdves  ont  of  the  jam  and 
the  chickens  as  we  voted  in  the  N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  That  will  make 
four  dollars  and  March  says  it  will  be  just  ^^  of  what  you 
owe  and  will  help  a  great  deal.  I  think  the  other  SI  we  have 
left  will  be  enough  to  buy  presents  for  the  rest  of  the  fanilv 
don't  you?  "^^ 

Tour  Son, 

BuDD  Blossom. 

P.S.  I  meant  to  say  I  don't  expect  anything  this  yfc„  cause 
last  year  I  asked  for  a  double-runner  and  a  bat  and  a  new  cap 
with  fir  on  the  edges  like  the  boys  at  Barton's  and  20  cents  to 
buy  marbles  with  and  I  did  n't  get  them  'cause  you  were  sick 
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and  I  'm  sorry  I  Mked  for  'so  much  to  bother  yon  wheu  yoo 
were  sick.  B.  B. 

Dear  Friend  Chi,  —  Do  you  think  you  can  And  out  in  some 
way  what  March  and  Budd  would  like  for  Christmas?  And  if 
you  know  anything  special  that  Rose  wants  very  specially^ 
please  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  convenience  so  I  can  send 
to  New  York  for  it.  I  should  like  to  consult  you  about  some 
gifts  for  Aunt  Tryphosa  and  Maria-Ann,  and  if  you  could  get 
a  chance  to  take  me  down  to  the  Barton's  River  shops  all  alone 
by  myself,  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favor. 

Your  true  friend. 

Hazel  Cltdb. 
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All-hallow-e'en. 

P.  S.  I  'm  rather  anxious  about  the  note  I  put  in  the  Wish- 
ing-Tree  for  papa. 

All-hallow-e'en. 

Darling  Pater  Noster,  —  When  I  taink  of  last  year,  my 
heart  aches  for  you  and  my  precious  Martie.  Ch,  why  did  n't 
she  tell  us  before !  I  never  should  have  asked  for  that  dress 
and  the  French  grammar  and  dictionary  and  the  cheap  set  of 
Dickeus',  if  I  had  only  known. 

Do,  Pater  doar,  let  us  know  in  the  future  if  you  are  in 
trouble,  and  let  us  help  share  it.  Would  n't  that  make  it  easier 
for  you  ? 

Now  a  favor ;  I  want  you  and  Martie  to  play  boy  and  girl 
again  this  year  and  hang  up  your  stockings  for  a  change ;  and 
please,  please,  father  dear,  don't  give  us  anything  this  year  — 
we  don't  want  anything  but  you  and  Martie,  and  besides,  we 
have  money  of  our  own  !  Chi  calls  us  "  bloated  bond-holders," 
and  says  we  have  formed  a  "  combine." 

Your  loving  daughter, 

Rose  Blossom. 
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Deabmt  Cousin  Jack, -I  haven't  answered  your  letter 
because  IVe    .een  having  uk>  good  a  time.    This^s  only  a 
Wishing-Tree  note ;  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor,  please ;  find 
oat  wha  I  can  bay  nice  for  papa  with  a  dollar     ?'ve  earned 
It  myself  (and  a  great  deal  more,  Jack,  you  would  be  surprised 
If  you  knew  how  much  the  preserves  and  chickens  came  to) 
and  want  him  to  have  a  present  out  of  it.    Then,  I  would  like 
to  buy  something  for  Doctor  Heath,  about  fifty  cents'  worth 
and  another  fifty  cents'  worth  for  Mrs.  Heath.    I  want  to  give 
Aunt  Carne  a  httJe  something,  too,  out  of  my  ou.n  earnings; 
(I  ve  al    my  two  quarterly  allowances  besides,)   I  can  afford 
fifty  cente  for  her;  and  toen  I  would  like  to  remember  Wilkins 
with  a  little  gift  out  of  my  earning,  for  mamma's  sake  as  well 
as  my  own,  and  then  I  shall  have  twenty-five  cents  left  of  the 

M«u-ch  to  help  him  through  college.  He  wants  to  be  an  arci- 
tect,  you  know,  and  he  draws  beautifully.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  advice.  e  ««  vi 

In  haste,  yours  devotedly, 

Hazel. 

All-hallow^'ti,  MocnT  Hcngkr. 
Dear  Chi,  -  May  wants  a  doll  the  kind  she  saw  last  summer 
down  at  Barton's  River.      I  ve  got  only  a  doUer  to  spend  for 

ff  H  .  °f/:  "^  """'  y°"  P^"''  ^'^  ^^'  P"«  ^^'  ^e  as  I  am 
afrade  it  will  be  to  high.  There  is  a  big  french  one  iu  the  right 
hand  window  at  Smith's  store  with  a  libel  on  it  7$,  and  I  pL 

Va'^TJ^"''  ^  '''"  ^^^''^  ^^^'^  ^'^^  y«"  '^^^  buying  horse- 
feed.     I  have  named  her  Emilie  Angelique.     Rose  spelt  it  for 

Your  loving  Cheery  Bounce. 

Dear  OLD  Chi  -If  yo„  can  find  out  what  Hazel  would 
like  specially  for  Christmas,  just  let  mc  know. 

Mabcb. 
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Deab  Chi,  —  CaD  you  manage  to  get  us  all  down  to  Barton's 
some  Saturday  to  do  some  Christmas  shopping? 

Your  RosE-posK. 

AU-hallow-e'en. 

t  JJEABEST  Papa,  —  Will  you  please  ofk  Aunt  Carrie  to  please 
help  you  buy  these  Chrntmas  things?  I  enclo.ie  fifty  dollars ; 
(your  check.) 

A  white  serge  dress  patt«>m,  like  mine. 

A  book  of  lovely  foreign  photographs  of  buUdings  and  pic- 
tures for  March. 

2  pairs  of  white  kid  gloves,  number  6. 

2  pairs  of  tan  kid  gloves,  number  6^. 

1  pair  fur-lined  gloves  for  March. 

1  pair  ditto  for  Mr.  blossom. 

A  year's  subscription  for  the  Woman's  Hearthstone  Journal 
for  Maria- Ann. 

A  small  shirt  waist  ironing-board  for  Aunt  Tryphosa. 

1  pair  brown  woolen  gloves  and  one  pair  of  those  fleece-lined 
beaver  gauntlet  driving  gloves  like  those  of  yours,  for  Chi. 

1  blue  Kardigan  jacket  for  ChL 

The  other  things  I  think  I  can  get  at  Barton's  River. 

Tour  devoted  daughter. 

Hazel  Cltde. 

"  Well,"  said  Chi,  thoughttully,  as  he  finished  reading 
them  a  second  time,  "  I  've  got  more  than  one  string  to 
my  bow  this  year.  Beats  all,  how  Chris'mus  limbers  up 
a  man's  feelin's  I  Guess  'twas  meant  for  all  of  us  children 
of  a  lovin'  Father."  So  saying,  Chi  knelt  beside  his  bed, 
and,  dropping  his  face  in  his  hands,  remained  there  motion- 
less for  a  few  minutes,  while  his  loving,  gentle,  manly 
"soul  was  on  its  knees." 
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XVI 

A  CHBISTMAS  PBELUDB 

"It's  goin'  to  be  an  awful  cold  night,  grandmarm," 
said  ManarAnn  as  she  stepped  to  the  door  just  after  sunset 
on  Christmas  eve.  The  old  dame  followed  her  and  looked 
out  over  her  shoulder. 

« I  know 't  is ;  my  fingers  stuck  to  the  latch  when  I  went 
out  to  see  after  Dorcas.  While  your  gettin'  supper,  I  'm 
goin'  to  bundle  up  the  rooster  and  the  hens,  or  they'll 
freeze  their  combs,  sure's  your  name's  Maria-Ann;  looks 
kinder  Chris'musy,  don't  it?" 

» I  was  just  thinkin'  of  that,  grandmarm ;  just  look  at 
that  star  in  the  east  1 "    She  pointed  to  a  shoulder  of  the 
Mountain,  where  a  serene  planet  was  ascending  the  dark 
blue  heavens.    "An'  there's  been  just  enough  . 
make  all  the  spruces  look  Uke  the  Sunday  School  . 

roped  over  with  popcorn.    Do  you  remember  thai    - 
grandmarm  ?  "  '* 

"I  ain't  never  forgot  it,  Maria-Ann;  that 's  ten  year  ago, 
an  I  sha'n't  never  see  another  ?  "  She  shivered,  and  drew 
back  out  of  the  keen  air. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Maria-Ann,  shutting  the  door. 

"I  don't  know  why  not,"  si^apped  Aunt  Tiyphosa,  who 
always  contradicted  Maria-Ann  when  she  could.     "  I  guess 
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we  can  tiive  a  Chris' 


I'mus  tree  same 's  other  folks;  we're  got 
trees  enough." 

"  That 's  so,"  replied  Maria-Ann,  laughing.  "  Let 's  have 
one  to-morrow,  grandmarm.  I  don't  see  why  we  can't 
have  a  tree  just  as  well  as  we  can  have  wreaths  —  see  what 
beauties  I  've  made  1  I  've  saved  the  four  handsomest  for 
Mis'  Blossom  an'  Mis'  Ford." 

"You  do  beat  all,  Maria-Ann,  making  wreaths  with  them 
greens  and  bittersweet;  I  wish  you'd  hang  'em  up  to- 
night ;  't  would  make  the  room  seem  kinder  Chris'musy." 

"To  be  sure  I  will."  And  Maria-Ann  bustled  about, 
hanging  the  beautiful  rounds  of  green  and  red  in  each  of  the 
kitchen  windows,  on  the  panes  of  which  the  frost  was 
already  sparkling ;  then,  throwing  her  shawl  over  her  head, 
she  stepped  out  into  the  night  and  hung  one  on  the  outside 
of  the  narrow,  weather-blackened  door.  Again  within,  she 
set  the  small,  square  kitchen  table  with  two  plates,  two 
cups  and  saucers  of  brown  and  white  crockery,  the  pewter 
spoons  and  hom-handled  knives  and  forks  that  her  grand- 
mother had  had  when  she  was  first  married.  Finally,  she 
put  on  one  of  the  pots  of  i-ed  geranimu  in  the  centre  and 
stood  back  to  admire  the  effect. 

"Guess  we'll  have  a  treat  to-night,  seein'  it's  night 
before  Chris'mus  —  fried  apples  an'  pork,  an'  some  toast ; 
an'  I  '11  cut  a  cheese  to-night,  I  declare  I  will,  even  if 
grandmann  does  scold ;  she  '11  eat  it  fast  enough  if  I  don't 
say  nothui'  about  it  beforehand." 

Maria-Ann  had  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  for 
she  had  been  much  alone,  and,  as  she  said,  "  she  was  a  good 
deal  of  company  for  hersell" 
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*♦  Oh,  hum  1 "  she  sighed,  ns  she  cut  the  pork  and  sliced 
the  apples, "  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  about  the  right  thing  this 
cold  night,  but  there  ain't  a  mite  in  the  house."  Then  she 
hiughed :  «  What  you  talkin'  'bout  luxuries  for,  MariarAnn 
Simmons?  You  be  thankful  you've  got  a  livin'.  I  can 
make  some  good  cambric-tea,  and  put  a  Uttle  spearmint  in 
It ;  that  '11  be  warmin'  as  anything."  She  began  to  sing  in 
a  shriU  soprano  as  she  busied  herself  with  the  preparations 
for  the  supper,  while  the  kettle  sang,  too,  and  the  pork 
sizzled  in  the  spider: 

♦"MuBt  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease, 
While  others  fought  to  win  the  prise 
And  sailed  through  bloody  seas?' " 

Meanwhile,  Aunt  Trj^phosa,  with  her  lantern  in  one  hand 
and  a  bundle  of  red  something  in  the  other,  had  repaired  to 
the  hen-house  which  was  partitioned  off  from  the  woodshed. 

Had  either  one  of  them  happened  to  look  out  down  the 
Mountain-road  just  at  this  time,  they  would  have  seen  a 
strange  sight. 

Along  the  white  roadway,  sparkluig  in  the  Ught  of  the 
rismg  moon,  came  six  silent  forms  in  Indian  file.  Two 
were  harnessed  to  small  loaded  sledges.  Sometimes,  all 
SIX  gesticulated  wildly;  at  others,  the  two  who  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  file  sUently  danced  and  capered  back 
and  forth  across  the  narrow  way.  They  drew  near  the 
house  on  the  woodshed  side ;  the  first  two  freed  themselves 
from  the  sledges,  and  left  them  under  one  of  the  unlighted 
windows.    Then  all  six,  attracted  by  the  gUmmer  of  the 
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shining 


aperture 


lantern 

house,  stole  up  noiselessly  and  looked  in. 

What  they  saw  proved  too  much  for  their  risibles,  and 
suppressed  giggles  and  snickers  and  choking  laughter 
nearly  betrayed  their  presence  to  the  old  dame  within. 

On  the  low  roost  sat  Aunt  Tryphosa's  noble  Plymouth 
Rock  rooster,  and  beside  him,  in  an  oi-derly  row,  her  ten 
hens.  Every  hen  had  on  her  head  a  tiny  flannel  hood  — 
some  were  red,  some  were  white  —  the  strings  knotted 
firmly  under  their  bUls  by  Aunt  Tryphosa's  old  fingers 
trembling  with  the  cold. 

She  was  just  blanketing  the  rooster,  who  submitted  with 
a  meekness  which  proved  undeniably  that  he  was  under 
petticoat  government,  for  all  the  airs  he  gave  himself  with 
his  wives.  The  funny,  little,  hooded  heads  twisting  and 
turning,  the  "  aks  "  and  "  oks  "  which  accompanied  Aunt 
Tryphosa  in  her  labor  of  love,  the  wild  stretching  and 
flapping  of  wings,  all  furnished  a  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  six  pairs  of  laughing  eyes  that  beheld  it. 

The  moment  the  old  dame  took  up  her  lantern,  the 
spectators  sped  around  the  comer.  Under  the  dark  v  m- 
dows  they  noiselessly  unloaded  the  wood-sleds,  and  silently 
carried  bundles,  baskets,  and  burlap-oags  around  to  the 
front  door. 

At  last  they  had  fairly  barricaded  it,  and  the  tallest  of 
the  party,  afti  r  fastening  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  Christmas 
wreath  that  Maria-Ann  had  hung  up  only  a  half-hour 
before,  motioned  to  the  others  tc  step  up  to  the  kitchen 
w  idow. 
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JuBt  one  gUmpw  they  Iiad  through  the  thickening  frost 
«nd  the  wreathing  green:  a  glimpse  -.f  the  kitchen  table, 
the  steaming  apples,  the  pot  of  red  geranium,  the  two  cnps 
of  smoking  spearmint  tea,  and  of  two  heads -the  one 
white,  the  other  brown  — bent  low  over  foldeu,  toil-worn 
hands  in  tlie  reverent  attitude  for  the  evening  "grace." 

"  For  what  we  are  now  about  to  receive,  may  the  I^nl 
make  us  truly  thankful,"  said  Aunt  Tryphosa,  in  » 
quavering  voice. 

"Amen,"  said  Maria-Ann,  heartily -"  Land  sakes, 
grandmarm  I  how  you  scairt  me,  looking  up  so  sudden  I ' 
she  exclaimed,  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Thought  I  heerd  somethin',"  said  the  old  dame,  holding 
her  head  in  a  listening  attitude  —  "  Hark  I " 

"I  don't  hear  nothin',  grandmarm.  Now,  just  eat  your 
apples  while  they  're  hot.  What  did  you  think  you  heaM  ?  " 
she  continued,  dishing  the  apples. 

"I  thought  I  heerd  it  when  I  was  out  in  the  shed,  too  " 

« I  should  n't  wonder  if  't  was  a  deer.  I  saw  one  come 
into  the  clearing  this  afternoon,  an'  seein'  't  was  Christmas 
evemng,  I  put  a  good  bundle  of  h.ay  out  to  the  south  door 
of  the  cow-shed." 

"  Guess  't  was  that,  then,"  said  Aunt  Trj-phosa.     »  You 
clear  up,  Maria-Ann,  an'  I'll  keep  up  a  good  fire,  for  I 
want  to  finish  off  them  stockings  for  Ben  Blossom  an'  Chi 
I  *i'-  ".se  you  've  got  your  things  ready  in  case  we  see  a 
teiun  go  by  to-morrow?" 

"Yes,  they  're  all  ready,"  said  her  granddaughter,  rather 
•biently,  and  set  about  washing  the  few  dishes. 
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When  all  was  done,  neatly  and  quickly  as  Maria-Ann  so 
well  knew  ho\> ,  she  flung  on  her  shawl,  saying: 

**  I  'm  goin'  out  a  minute  to  see  if  the  bundle  of  bay  ' 
gone,  and  besides,  I  want  to  look  at  the  moon  on  the  snow ; 
it's  the  first  time  I  *ve  seen  it  so  this  year."    She  openod 
the  door — 

"  Oh,  Luddy  I "  she  screamed,  as  bundle,  and  basket,  and 
bag  toppled  over  into  the  room. 

"  Land  sakes  alive  1 "  quavered  Aunt  T  -pi  lr»,  hurrying 
to  the  rescue.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  I  Luurd  somethin'? 
What  be  they?" 

"Presents I"  cried  Maria-Ann,  pulling,  and  hauling, 
and  gathering  up,  and  finally  getting  the  door  shut 

'*  Seems  to  nie  I  see  uomethin'  white  catched  onto  the 
door  'fore  you  shut  it,"  said  Aunt  Tryphosa.  "Better 
look  an'  see."  Again  her  granddaughter  opened  the  dooi, 
and  found  the  strip  of  paper  on  which  was  written ; 

"  Merry  Christmas !  with  best  wishes  of 
Benjamiu  a  :d  Mary  Bio    ->m  and  May, 
Malachi  Grahnm  and  Re      Eleanor  Blossom, 
March  Blossom  aid  Hozei  Clyde, 

Benjamin  Bucid  I.:  )8som  and  Cherry  Elizabeth  Blossom  of 
the  N.  r  B.  O.  C    and  of 
John  (     .,:8  Clyde  of  New  York ;  U.  S.  A. ;  N.  A. ;  W.  H." 

"  Oh,  grandmarm  I  It 's  just  like  a  romantic  novel  I " 
cried  Maria- Ann,  who  was  as  full  of  sentiment  as  an  egg 
is  full  of  yolk.  ♦'  It  mal  es  me  feel  kinder  queer,  comiu' 
just  now  right  after  we  was  talkin'  'bout  our  tree.  You 
open  first,  an'  then  we'll  take  turns."    Aunt  Tiyphosa, 
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who  was  winking  very  hard  behind  her  spectecles,  was  not 
ioatu  to  begin. 

"Let's  haul  'em  up  to  the  stove;  it's  so  awful  cold," 
she  said,  shivering 

«  Why,  you  've  let  the  fire  go  down ;  that 's  the  reason. 
Don  t  you  remember  you  was  goin'  to  put  on  the  wood  just 
as  the  things  fell  in?" 

"  So  I  was,"  said  her  grandmother,  making  good  her 
foigetfulness;  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  roaring  fire 
and  the  room  was  fiUed  with  a  genial  warmtii.    Then  they 
sat  down  to  their  deUghtf ul  task,  Maria-Ann  knee W  on 
the  square  of  rag  carpet  before  the  stove. 

"My  landl"  cried  Aunt  Tryphosa,  clapping  her  hands 
together  as  she  opened  the  largest  burlap  bag;  "if  that 
boy  am't  stuffed  this  two-bushel  h,g  chock  full  of  birch 
bark!  Look  a-here,  Maria-Ann,  you  read  this  slip  of 
paper  for  me;  my  specs  get  so  dim  come  night-time  " 

The  truth  was,  the  tears  were  running  down  Amit 
Tiyphosas  wrinkled  cheeks  and  filming  her  eyes  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  saw  the  birch  bark  through  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

"  ♦  For  Aunt  Tiyphosa  from  Budd  Blossom  to  make 
her  fires  quick  with  cold  mornings.'  Did  you  ever^" 
said  Maria-Ann,  untying  another  large  burlap  bundle - 
"  What  '8  this  ?  *  Made  by  Rose  Blossom  and  Hazel  Clyde 
to  keep  Aunt  Tiyphosa  snug  and  warm  o'  nights  when  the 
mercury  is  below  zero.'    O  grandmarm,  look  at  this  I " 

Maria-Ann  unrolled  a  coverlet  made  of  silk  pateh-work 
(bnght  bite  and  pieces  that  Hazel  had  begged  of  Aunt 
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Carrie  and  Mrs.  Heath  and  others  of  her  New  York 
friends)  lined  with  thin  flannel  and  filled  with  feathers. 

But  Aunt  Tr)T)ho8a  was  speechless  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life ;  and,  seeing  this,  Maria-Ann  took  advantage  of  it 
to  do  a  little  talking  on  her  own  account. 

"  She  don't  seem  like  a  city  giri  in  her  ways ;  she  ain't 
a  bit  stuck  up  —  Oh,  what 's  thU  !  "  She  poked,  and  fin- 
gered, and  pinched,  but  failed  to  guess.  Aunt  Tiyphosa 
grew  impatient. 

"  Let  me  »ec,  you  've  done  nothin'  but  feel,"  she  said, 
reaching  for  the  package,  and  Maria-Ann  handed  it  over 
to  her. 

Again  Mrs.  Tryphosa  Little  was  nearly  dumb,  as  the 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  queer,  knobby  parcel  were 
brought  to  light. 

"  These  are  for  you,  Maria-Ann,"  she  said  in  an  awed 
voice,  laying  them  on  the  kitchen  table  one  after  the  other: 
—  A  copy  of  the  Woman's  Hearthstone  Journal,  with  the  re- 
ceipt for  a  year's  subscription  pinned  to  it ;  —  A  small  shirt 
waist  ironing-board ;  —  A  pair  of  fleece-Uned  Arctics  that 
buttoned  half-way  up  Maria^Ann's  sturdy  legs  when,  an 
hour  later,  she  tried  them  on ;  —  Six  paper-covered  novels 
of  the  Chimney  Corner  Library  including  Loma  Doone 
(Hazel  had  discovered  in  her  frequent  visits,  that  Aunt 
Tryphosa's  granddaughter  at  twenty-nine  was  as  romantic 
as  a  girl  of  seventeen) ;  — A  box  of  preserved  ginger;  — 
Two  pounds  of  Old  Hyson  Tea;  —  (upon  which  Maria-Ann 
bounced  up  from  the  floor,  and  without  more  ado  made 
two  cups,  much  to  her  grandmother's  amazement) ;  —  Six 
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pounds  of  lump  sugar;— A  dozen  lemons;  — A  dozen 
oranges;  — A  white  Libertynsilk  scarf  tucked  into  an 
envelope  ;  — Six  ounces  of  scarlet  knitting-wool ;  — AU 
for  "  Miss  Maria-Ann  Simmons,  with  Hazel  Clyde's  best 
wishes." 

Then  it  was  MariarAnn  Simmons's  turn  to  break  down 
and  weep,  at  which  Aunt  Tryphosa  fidgeted,  for  she  had 
not  seen  her  granddaughter  cry  since  she  was  a  little  girl. 

"  Don't  act  like  a  fool,  Maria-Ann,"  she  said,  crustily, 
to  hide  her  own  feelings;  « take  your  things  an'  enjoy  'em. 
I  've  seen  tears  enough  for  night  before  Chris'mus,"  she 
added,  ignormg  the  fact  that  she  had  established  a  pre- 
cedent. 

"Well,  I  won't,  grandmarm,"  said  her  granddaughter, 
laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time ;  "  but  I  'm  goin'  to 
hiive  that  cup  of  tea  first  to  kind  of  strengthen  me  'fore  I 
open  the  rest,"  she  added  decidedly.  "Besides,  I  don't 
want  to  see  everything  at  once  ;  I  want  it  to  last." 

"I  don't  mind  if  I  have  mine,  too.  Guess  you  may  put 
in  two  lumps,  seein'  as  we  did  n't  have  to  pay  for  it,"  and 
the  old  dame  sipped  her  Hyson  with  supreme  satisfaction, 
as  did  likewise  her  granddaughter. 

As  the  latter  pushed  back  her  chair  from  the  table,  her 
grandmother  cautioned  her:  —  "Look  out  I  you 're  settin' 
it  on  another  bag!"  But  it  was  too  late.  To  Aunt 
Tryphosa's  amazement  and  Maria-Ann's  horror,  the  bag 
suddenly  flopped  up  and  down  on  the  floor,  the  motion 

being  accompanied  with  such  an  unearthly,  "A — ee 

eetsch  — -  ok — ak  —  ache — eetsch  1 "  that  the  two  women's 
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faces  grew  pale,  and  they  jumped  as  if  they  had  been 
shot. 

Then  Maria- Ann,  rith  her  hand  on  her  thumping  heart, 
burst  into  a  shrill  laugh,  and  Aunt  Tryphosa  quavered  a 
thin  accompaniment.  How  they  laughed  I  till  again  the 
tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks. 

"Scairt  of  hens  I"  chuckled  the  old  dame  as  she  undid 
the  strings  of  the  bag—  "at  my  time  of  life!  Oh,  my 
stars  and  garters,  Maria- Ann  I   ain't  they  beauties?" 

She  drew  out  by  the  legs  two  snow-white  Wyandotte 
pullets,  and  held  them  up  admiringly.  "They're  from 
March,  I  know;  but  just  to  think  of  this,  Maiia-Annl" 
Again  words  and,  curiously  enough,  eyes,  too,  failed  her, 
and  her  granddaughter  read  the  slip  of  paper  tied  around 
th  -  leg  of  one  of  the  hens :  — "  *  One  for  Aunt  Tryphosa, 
and  one  for  Maria-Ann ;  have  laid  three  times ;  last  time 
day  before  yesterday ;  I  hope  they  '11  lay  two  Christmas- 
morning  eggs  for  your  breakfast.     March  Blossom.' " 

"  I  'm  goin'  to  ^iut  'em  on  some  hay  in  the  clothes- 
basket,  Maria-Ann,  an'  keep  'em  right  under  my  bed  where 
it's  good  an'  warm,"  said  Aunt  Tryphosa,  decidedly. 
"They're  kinder  quality  folks  and  can't  be  turned  in 
among  common  fowl.  Besides,  I  ain't  got  another  hood, 
an'  if  they  should  freeze  their  combs,  I'd  never  forgive 
myself." 

"Well,  I  would,  grandmarm,"  said  Maria-Ann,  still 
laughing,  as  she  untied  the  last  two  bundles.  "  Laws  1 " 
she  exclaimed,  "Here'§  New  York  style  for  you."  Sh» 
read  the  viuting  card : 
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♦*To  Mrs.  Tiyphosa  Little,  with  the  Season's  compli- 

ments  from  John  Curtis  Clyde.    4  East th  Street" 

"Well,  I'm  dumbfoundered,"  sighed  Mrs.  Tiyphosa 
Little,  and  more  she  could  not  £ay  as  she  took  out  of  the 
large  pasteboard  box,  a  white  silk  neckerchief,  a  cap  of 
bkck  net  and  lace  with  a  "chou"  of  purple  satin  lute- 
string, a  black  fur  collar  and  a  muff  to  match,  in  all  of 
which  she  proceeded  to  array  herself  with  the  utmost 
despatch,  forgetful  of  the  two  hens,  which,  after  wandering 
aimlessly  about  the  kitchen,  had  roosted  finally  on  the 
back  of  her  wooden  rocking-chaii,  where  they  balanced 
themselves  with  some  difficulty. 

But  suddenly,  as  she  was  thrusting  her  hands  into  the 
new  muff,  she  paused,  laid  it  down  on  the  table,  and  said, 
rather  querulously,  '♦  Help  me  off  with  these  things,  Maria- 
Ann  ;  I  'm  all  tuckered  out.  I  can  stan'  a  day's  washin' 
as  well  as  anybody,  if  I  am  eightj-one  come  next  June, 
but  I  can't  stan'  no  such  night  'fore  Chris'mus  as  this, 
an'  I'm  goin'  to  bed,  an'  take  the  hens." 

"  I  would,  grandmarm,"  said  her  granddaughter,  gently, 
taking  off  the  unwonted  finery  and  kissing  the  wrinkled 
face.  "  You  go  to  bed ;  I  put  the  soap-stone  in  two  hours 
ago,  so  it 's  nice  an'  warm.  I  '11  clear  up,  an'  don't  you 
mind  me  —  here,  let  me  take  one  of  those  hens." 

"  No,  I  can  take  care  of  hens  anytime,"  snapped  Auuc 
Tryphosa,  for  she  was  tired  out  with  happiness,  "  but  I 
can't  stan'  so  many  presents,  an'  I  'm  too  old  to  begin." 
She  disappeared  in  the  bed-room,  the  two  Wyandotte  hens 
hanging  limply,  heads  downward,  from  each  hand. 
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Maria-Aim  picked  up  the  paper  and  the  wraps,  and 
made  all  tidy  again  in  the  kitchen.  She  put  her  hand  on 
the  last  bag  that  was  so  heavy  she  had  not  moved  it  from 
the  door.  "  It 's  a  bag  of  cracked  com  —  hen-feed,"  she 
said  to  herself,  *'  an'  it  'a  from  Chi,  I  know  as  well  as  if 
I'd  been  told." 

Then  she  sat  down  in  the  rocker  before  the  stove  and 
put  her  feet  in  the  oven  to  warm.  She  blew  out  the  light 
and  sat  awhile  in  silence,  thinking  happy  thoughts. 

The  fire  crackled  in  the  stove,  and  dancing  lights, 
retiected  from  the  open  grate,  played  on  the  wall.  The 
moon  shone  full  upon  the  frosted  window  panes,  and  the 
Christmas  wreaths  were  set  in  masses  of  encrusted  bril- 
liants. The  kettle  began  to  sing,  and  so  did  MariarAnn  — 
but  softly,  for  fear  of  waking  Aunt  Tryphosa : 

"  *  My  soul,  be  on  thy  guard ; 
Ten  thousand  foes  arise ; 
The  hosts  of  sin  are  pressing  hard 
To  draw  thee  from  the  skies.' " 
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Such  a  line  of  communication  as  was  soon  established 
between  Mount  Hunger  and  New  York,  Mount  Hunger 
and  Cambridge,  the  Lost  Nation  and  Barton's  River, 
Hunger-ford —  the  Fords'  new  name  for  the  old  Morris 
farm  — and  the  Blossom  homestead  on  the  Mountain  I 

Uncle  Sam's  post,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, the  American  Express,  a  line  of  freight,  saddle 
horses,  sleds,  and  the  old  apple-green  cart  on  runners  weie 
all  pressed  into  service;  in  all  the  United  States  of 
America  there  were  no  busier  young  people  than  those 
belonging  to  the  Lost  Nation. 

They  wrote  notes  to  one  another  with  an  air  of  great 
mystery;  they  drove  singly,  in  couples,  or  all  together  to 
Barton's  River  with  Chi ;  they  smuggled  in  bundles  and 
express  packages  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  looked  guilty  if 
caught  whispering  together  in  the  pantry ;  took  many  a 
fled-ride  over  to  Hunger-ford,  and  audaciously  remained 
there  three  hours  at  a  time  without  giving  Mrs.  Blossom 
any  good  reason  either  for  their  going  or  remaining. 

The  acquaintance  formed  between  the  Blossoms  and  the 
Fords  just  after  Thanksgiving,  was  fast  ripening  into 
friendship.      March,    usually  shy  with   strangers,  fairly 
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adored  the  tall,  quiet  son  with  the  wonderful  smile,  and 
expanded  at  once  in  his  genial  presence.  With  Ruth  Ford 
he  had  much  in  common ;  and  regularly  once  a  week  since 
Thanksgiving  he  had  drawn  and  painted  with  her  in  her 
Btudio,  the  room  that  Aunt  Tryphosa  had  so  graphically 
described.  His  gift  was  far  more  in  that  direction  than 
hers;  and  Ruth,  recognizing  it,  encouraged  him,  spun-ed 
his  ambition,  and  placed  all  her  materials  at  his  disposal. 

Rose's  sweet  voice  had  proved  a  delight  to  them  all,  and 
Hazel's  violin  was  being  taught  to  play  a  gentle  accom- 
paniment to  Alan  Ford's,  that  sang,  or  went,  or  rejoiced 
according  to  the  player's  mood. 

"I  am  so  thankful,  Ben,  that  our  Rose  can  have  the 
advantage  of  such  companions  just  at  this  time  of  her  life," 
said  Mrs.  Blossom,  on  the  afternoon  before  Christmas 
when  the  two  eldest,  with  Hazel,  had  gone  over  to  Hunger- 
ford  with  joyful  secrets  written  all  over  their  happy  faces. 

"  So  am  I,  Maiy.  When  I  see  young  men  like  Ford,  I 
realize  what  I  lost  in  being  obliged  to  give  up  college  on 
father's  account,"  said  Mr.  Blossom,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  do,  too,  Ben ;  and  what  I  've  lost  in  opportunity 
when  I  see  that  gifted  woman,  Mrs.  Ford.  She  has  trav- 
elled extensively,  she  reads  and  speaks  both  German  and 
French,  she  is  a  really  wonderful  musician,  and  keeps  up 
with  every  interest  of  the  day,  besides  being  a  splendid 
housekeeper  and  devoted  to  her  children." 

"Do  you  regret  it,  Mary?"  said  her  husband,  looking 
straight  before  him  into  the  fire. 

"Not  with  you,  Ben,"  was  Mary  Blossom's  answer. 
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Taking  her  husband's  face  in  both  her  hands  and  turning* 
it  towards  her,  she  looked  into  his  eyes,  "Jid  received  the 
smile  and  kiss  that  were  always  ready  for  her. 

"  If  we  did  n't  have  all  this  when  we  were  young  people, 
Mary,  we  '11  hope  that  we  may  have  it  in  our  children,"  he 
said,  earnestly. 

Just  then  Chi  came  in,  and  gave  a  loud  preliminary, 
*♦  Hem  1 "  for  to  him,  Ben  and  Mary  Blossom  would  always 
be  lovers.  "  Guess  'tis  'bout  time  to  hitch  up,  if  you  're 
goin'  clear  down  to  Barton's  to  meet  the  train,  Ben ;  I  've 
got  to  go  over  eastwards  with  the  children." 

"  All  right,  Chi,  I  'd  rather  drive  down  to  the  station 
to-night ;  it  '.i  good  sleighing  and  our  Mountain  is  a  fine 
sight  by  moonlight." 

«  Can't  be  beat,"  said  Chi,  emphatically.  "  S'pose  you  '11 
be  back  by  seven,  sharp?  I  kind  of  want  to  time  myself, 
on  account  of  the  s'prise." 

"We'll  say  seven,  and  I'll  make  it  earlier  if  I  can. 
You're  off  for  Aunt  Tryphosa's  now?" 

"Just  finished  loadin'  up  —  There  they  arel"  and  in 
rushed  the  whole  troop,  hooded  and  mittened  and  jacketed 
and  leggined,  ready  for  their  afternsunset  raid. 

"  Good-bye,  Martie  1 "  screamed  Cherry,  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and  made  a  dash  for  the  door ;  then  she  turned  back 
with  another  dash  that  nearly-upset  May,  and,  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  nearly  squeezed  the  breath 
from  her  body.  "  O  Mumpsey,  Dumpsey,  dear  I  I  'm 
having  such  an  awfully  good  time ;  it 's  so  much  happier 
than  last  Christmas !  " 
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«  And,  O  Popsey,  Dopsey,  dear  I "  laughed  Rose,  mimiok- 
ii^  her,  but  with  a  voice  full  of  love,  and  both  mittens 
caressing  his  face,  **  it 's  so  good  to  have  you  well  enough 
to  celebrate  this  year  I " 

Hazel  slipped  her  hand  into  Chi's,  and  whispered,  "  Oh, 
Chi,  I  wish  I  had  a  lot  of  brothers  and  sisters  like  Rose. 
Anyway,  papa 's  coming  to-night,  so  I  '11  have  one  of  my 
own,"  she  added  proudly. 

"Guess  we'd  better  be  gettin*  along,"  said  Chi,  still 
holding  Hazel's  hand.  "  It's  goin'  to  be  a  stinger,  'n'  it 's 
a  mile  'n'  a  half  over  there." 

"Come  on  all  I"  cried  March;  "we'll  be  back  before 
you  are,  father.'* 

"  We  Tl  see  about  that,"  laughed  his  father,  as  he  caught 
the  merry  twinkle  in  his  wife's  eye. 

But  March  was  right  by  the  margin  of  only  a  m'-^ute  or 
two ;  for  just  as  the  merry  crowd  entered  the  house  ou  their 
return  from  their  errand  of  "goodwill,"  they  heard  Mr. 
Blossom  drive  the  sleigh  into  the  bam.  In  another  moment 
Hazel  had  flung  wide  the  door  and  was  caught  up  into  her 
father's  arms. 

In  the  midst  of  their  cordial  greetings  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door.  They  all  started  at  the  sound,  and 
Budd,  who  was  nearest,  opened  it. 

"Please,  Budd,  may  I  come  in,  too?"  said  a  voice 
everyone  recognized  as  the  Doctor's. 

Then  the  whole  Blossom  household  lost  their  heads  where 
they  had  lost  their  hearts  the  year  before.  Rose  and  Hazel 
and  Cherry  fairly  smothered  him  with  kisses ;  Budd  wrung 
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one  hand,  March  gripped  another;  May  clung  to  one  leg, 
and  the  monster  of  a  puppy  contrived  to  get  under  foot, 
although  he  stood  two  feet  ten. 

Jack  Sherrill,  looking  in  at  the  window  upon  lUl  this 
loving  hominess,  felt,  somehow,  physically  and  spiritually 
left  out  in  the  cold.  "  What  a  fool  I  was  to  come  1 "  he 
said  to  himself.  Nevertheless  he  carried  out  his  part  of 
the  program  by  stepping  up  to  the  door  and  knocking. 
This  time  Mrs.  Blossom  opened  it 

" Have  you  room  for  one  more,  Mrs.  Blossom?"  he  said 
with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  but  looking  sadly  wistful,  so 
wistful  and  lonely  that  Mary  Blossom  put  out  both  hands 
without  a  word,  and,  somehow,  —  Jack,  in  thinking  it  over 
afterwards,  never  could  tell  how  it  happened  so  naturally 
—  he  was  giving  her  a  son's  greeting,  and  receiving  a 
mother's  kiss  in  return. 

In  a  moment  Hazel's  arms  were  around  his  neck;  — 
"Oh,  Jack,  Jackl  I  've  got  three  of  my  own  now;  I'm 
almost  as  rich  as  Rose  I " 

Rose,  hearing  her  name,  came  forward  with  frank,  cordial 
greeting,  and  May  transferred  her  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion from  the  Doctor's  trousers  to  Jack's;  Cherry's  curls 
bobbed  and  quivered  with  excitement  when  Jack  claimed  a 
kiss  from  "Little  Sunbonnet,"  and  received  two  hearty 
smacks  in  return;  March  took  his  travelling  bag;  Budd 
kept  close  beside  him,  and  the  puppy,  who  had  been 
christened  Tell,  nosed  his  hand,  and,  sitting  down  on  his 
haunches,  pawed  the  air  frantically  until  Jack  shook  hands 
with  him,  too. 
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By  this  time  the  wistful  look  had  disappeared  from 
Jack's  eyes,  and  his  handaome  face  was  filled  with  such  a 
glad  light  that  the  Doctor  noticed  it  at  once.  He  shook 
his  head  dubiously,  with  his  eyebrows  drawn  together  in  a 
straight  Une  over  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and,  from  under- 
neath, hi^  keen  eyes  glanced  from  Jack  to  Rose  and  from 
Rose  back  again  to  Jack.  Then  his  face  cleared,  and 
explanations  were  in  oider. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  the  Doctor  said  to  Mrs.  Blossom,  "my 
wife  had  to  go  South  with  her  sister,  and  could  not  be  at 
home  for  Christmas  — the  first  we've  missed  celebrating 
together  since  we  were  married— and  when  I  found  John 
was  coming  up  to  spend  it  with  you,  I  couUn't  resist 
giving  myself  this  one  good  time.  But  Jack  here  has 
failed  to  give  any  satisfactory  .^ccount  of  how  or  why  he 
came  to  intrude  his  long  person  just  at  this  festive  time. 
I  thought  you  were  ofiF  at  a  Lenox  house-party  with  the 
Seatons?  "  he  said,  quizzically. 

Jack  laughed  good-naturedly.  "  I  don't  blame  you  for 
wondering  at  my  being  here;  but  I've  been  here  be- 
fore," he  said,  willing  to  pay  back  the  Doctor  in  his  own 
coin. 

"  The  deuce  yoa  have  1 "  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  "  I  say, 
Johnny,  are  we  growing  old  that  these  young  people  get 
ahead  of  us  so  easily?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  Dick,  but  I  'm  as  younir  as 
Jack  to-night." 

"That's  right,  Papa  Clyde,"  said  Hazel,  approvinglv, 
sofUy  patting  Her  father  on  the  head;  "and.  Jack,  you  're 
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ft  d«»r  to  oome  up  here  to  see  as,  for  you've  just  m  much 
right  M  the  Doctor.** 

The  Doctor  pretended  to  grumble :  —  "  Come  to  see  you, 
indeed,  you  superior  young  woman  —  you  indeed  I    Ar  if 
there  weren't  any  other  girls  iu  the  world  or  on  Mount 
Hunger  but  you  and  Rose  —  much  you  know  about  it." 
"Well,  I'd  like  to  know  who  you  came  to  see,  if  not 
us?"  hughed  Hazel,  gure  of  her  ultimate  triumphs 
"Why,  my  dear  Ruth  Ford,  to  be  sure." 
*♦  Ruth  Ford ! "  they  excUimed  in  amazement. 
•♦Why  not  Ruth  Foitl?    You  didn't  suppose  I  would 
oome  away  up  here  into  the  wilds  of  Vermont  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  did  you?  just  to  see  — "     But  Hazel  laid  her 
hand  on  his  mouth. 

•♦Stop  teasing,  do,"  she  pleaded,  «an.c  tell  us  how  you 
knew  our  Ruth." 

*•  Our  Ruthl  Ye  men  of  York,  hear  her  I "  said  the 
Doctor,  appealing  to  Mr.  Clyde  and  Jack.  "The  next 
thing  wiU  be  'our  Abn  Ford,'  I  suppose.  How  will  you 
like  that,  Jack?" 

"  I  feel  like  saying  'confound  him,'  only  it  would  n't  be 
polite.  You  see,  Doctor,  I  thought  I  had  preempted  the 
whole  Mountain,  and  was  prepared  to  make  a  conquest  of 
Miss  Maria-Ann  Simmons  even;  but  if  Mr.  Foid  has 
stepped  in"  — Jack  assumed  a  tragic  air  — "there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  in  honor,  but  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  and  challenge  him  to  single  combat  — hockey- 
sticks  and  hot  lemonade  — for  her  fiiir  hand." 
At  the  mention  of  Maria-Ann,  Rose  and  Hazel,  Budd 
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and  Cherry  and  March  went  off  into  fita  of  laughter. 
Thejr  laughed  so  immoderately  that  it  proved  infections 
for  their  elders,  and  when  Chi  entered  the  room  Budd 
cried  out,  "Oh,  Chi,  you  tell  about  the  — we  can't  — the 
rooster  and  the  hoods,  and  —  Oh  my  eye !—  "  Budd  was 
api»arently  on  the  verge  of  convulsions. 

"  I  stuffed  snow  nto  my  mouth  and  made  my  teeth  ache 
80  as  not  to  laugh  out  loud,"  said  Cheny ;  at  which  there 
was  another  shout,  and  still  another  outburst  at  the  table 
when  Chi  described  the  scene  in  the  hen-house. 

"Now,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  after  the  somewhat 
hihmous  evening  meal  was  over,  the  table  cleared,  the 
dishes  were  wiped  and  put  away,  "we're  going  to  do  just 
for  this  once  as  you  want  us  to  —  hang  up  our  stockings ; 
but  I  want  all  of  you  to  hnng  up  youw,  too.  If  you  don't, 
I  shall  miss  the  sixes  and  sevens  and  eights  so,  that  it  will 
spoil  my  Christmas." 

"We  will,  Martie,"  they  assented,  joyfuUy;  for,  as 
March  said,  it  would  not  spom  like  night  before  Christmas 
if  tliey  did  not  hang  up  tL_ir  stockings. 

"Yes,  and  papa,  and  you,"  said  Hazel,  turning  to  the 
Doctor,  "must  liung  up  yours,  and  you,  too.  Jack." 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  "  everybody  is  to 
hang  up  a,  stocking  to-night,  even  Tell." 

"Oh,  Martie,  how  funny  I"  cried  Cherry,  "but  he 
hasn't  a  truly  stocking." 

"No,  but  one  of  Budd's  will  do  for  his  huge  paw  — 
won't  it,  old  fellow?  "  she  said,  patting   as  great  head. 

Then  Budd  must  needs  bring  out  a  pair  of  his  pedal 
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coverings  and  try  one  brown  woollen  one  on  Tell,  much 
to  his  majesty's  surprise ;  for  Tell  was  a  most  dignified 
youth  of  a  dog,  as  became  his  nine  months  and  his  famous 
breed. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  stockings  were  hung  up  over 
the  fireplace,  all  sizes  and  all  colors :  —  May's  little  red 
one  and  Chi's  coarse  blue  one;  Mr.  Clyde's  of  thick  silk, 
and  Budd's  and  Tell's  of  wooUen;  Hazel's  of  black  cash- 
mere beside  Jack's  striped  Balbriggan.     What  an  array  I 

Then  Mrs.  Blossom  and  May  went  off  into  the  bedroom, 
and  Mr.  Blossom  and  his  guests  were  forced  to  smoke 
their  after-tea  cigars  in  the  guest  bedroom  upstaire,  while 
the  young  people  brought  out  their  treasures  and  stuffed 
the  grown-up  stockings  till  they  were  painfully  distorted. 

"Don't  they  look  lovely  1 "  whispered  Hazel,  ecstatically 
to  March,  who  begged  Rose  to  get  another  of  their  mother's 
stockings,  for  the  one  proved  insufficient  for  the  fascinating 
little  packages  that  were  labelled  for  her. 

"Let's  go  right  to  bed  now,"  suggested  Budd,  "then 
mother '11  fill  ours  — Oh,  I  forgot,"  he  added,  ruefully, 
"  we  aren't  going  to  have  presents  this  year  —  " 

"  Why,  yes,  we  are,  too,  Budd,"  said  Rose,  «  we  're  going 
to  give  one  another  out  of  our  own  money." 

"  Cracky  1  I  forgot  all  about  that  —  "  Budd  tore  up- 
stairs in  the  dark,  and  tore  down  again  and  into  the  bed- 
room, crying :  —  «  Now  all  shut  your  eyes  whUe  I  'm  going 
through  1 "  which  they  did  most  conscientiously. 

Soon  they,  too,  were  invited  laughingly  to  retire,  and  by 
half-past  ten  the  house  was  quiet. 
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"  T  WAS  THB  NIOHT  BB70BB  ChKISTMAB,  AKD  ALL  THROUGH  THH 
HOC8E, 

Not  a  creatcrb  was  btirbino,  kot  bvek  a  mouse;" 
stretched  out  on  the  hearth-rng  lay  Tell  snoring  loudly, 
And  above  from  ♦^be  mantel  the  stockings  hung  proudly; 
When  down  from  the  stairway  there  came  such  a  patter 
Of  stockingless  feet  —  't  was  no  laughing  matter  I 
As  the  good  Doctor  thought,  for  he  sprang  out  of  bed 
To  see  if  't  were  real,  or  a  dream  in  its  stead. 

But  no  t  with  his  eye  at  a  crack  of  the  door 

He  discovered  the  truth  —  't  was  the  Blossoms,  all  four, 

With  Hazel  to  aid  them,  tiptoeing  about 

Like  a  party  of  ghosts  grown  a  little  too  stout. 

Th«?y  pinched  and  they  fingered ;  they  poked  and  they  squeezed 

Each  plump  Christmas  stocking  —  then  somebody  sneezed ! 

Consternation  and  terror  1 1    The  tall  clock  struck  one 

As  the  ghosts  disappeared  on  the  double-quick  run  I 

"  'T  WAS  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  ChbISTMAS,  AND  ALL  THROUGH  THB 
HOUSE, 

Not  a  CREATURE  WAS  STIRRING,  NOT  BYEN  A  MOUSE;  " 

Without  in  the  moonlight,  the  snow  sparkled  bright ; 
The  Mountain  stood  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  white, 
With  a  crown  of  dark  firs  on  his  noble  old  crest 
And  erntine  and  diamonds  adorning  his  breast ; 
And  the  stars  that  above  him  swung  true  into  line 
Once  shone  o'er  a  manger  in  far  Palestine. 

What  a  Christmas  morning  that  was  1 

Chi  was  up  at  five  o'clock,  building  roaring  fires,  for  it 
was  ten  degrees  below  zero. 

With  the  first  glint  of  the  sun  on  the  frosted  panes  the 
household  was  astir.  At  precisely  seven  the  order  was 
given  to  take  down  the  thirteen  stocking*.     But  bless 
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you  I  You're  not  to  think  the  stockings  could  hold  all 
the  gifts.  In  front  of  each  wide  jamb  were  pUed  the 
bundles  and  packages,  three  feet  high  I 

Rose  hesitated  a  moment  when  the  children  sat  down  on 
the  rug  with  their  stockings,  as  was  their  custom  every 
Christmas  mom ;  then  she  plumped  down  among  them, 
saying,  laughingly : 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  am  growing  up,  Martie  —  it 's  Christ- 
mas." 

Upon  which  Jack,  hugging  his  striped  Balbriggan,  sat 
dowit  beside  her. 

Such  «Ohs"  and  «Ahs"l  Such  thankings  and  squeez- 
ings  1  Such  somersaults  as  were  turned  by  Mareh  and 
Budd  at  the  kitchen  end  of  the  long-room  I  Such  raptur- 
ous gurgles  from  May  I  Such  hand-shakes  and  kisses  1 
Such  sUent  bliss  on  the  part  of  Chi,  who,  though  suffering 
as  if  in  a  Turkish  bath,  had  donned  his  new,  blue  woollen 
sweater,  drawn  on  his  gauntleted  beaver  gloves,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  his  stocking  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  nothing  more  to  wish  for.  And  through  all  the 
chaotic  happiness  a  sentence  could  be  distinguished  now 
and  then. 

^ "  Chi,  these  corncob  pipes  are  just  what  I  shall  want 
after  Christmas  when  I  give  my  Junior  Smoker." 

"Oh,  Martie,  it  can't  be  for  mel "  as  the  lovely  white 
serge  dress,  ready  made  and  trimmed  with  lace,  was  held 
up  to  Rose's  admiring  eyes. 

Budd  was  caressing  with  approving  fingers  a  regular 
"baae-ball-nine  "  bat  and  admiring  the  white  leather  balls. 
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"I  say,  it's  a  stunner,  Mr.  SherriU;  but  how  did  you 
know  I  wanted  it?  •* 

Mr.  Clyde,  who  was  touched  to  his  very  heart's  core  by 
Hazel's  gift  of  a  dollar  pair  of  suspenders  which  she  had 
earned  by  her  own  labor,  felt  a  small  hand  slipped  into  his, 
and  found  Cherrr  Bounce  looking  up  at  him  with  wide, 
adoring,  brown  eyes,  which,  for  the  first  time,  she  had 
taken  from  her  beautiful  Emilie  Ang^que,  whom  she 
held  pressed  to  her  heart:  — 

"  I  want  to  whisper  to  you,"  she  said,  shyly.  Mr.  Clyde 
bent  down  to  her ;  —  "  After  I  said  my  prayers  to  Martie, 
I  asked  God  to  give  me  Emilie  Ang^Uque  —  every  night," 
she  nodded-  "but  I  only  told  Budd,  so  how  did  you 
know?"  ^ 

March  was  lost  to  the  world  in  his  volume  of  foreign 
photographs,  in  his  boxes  of  paints  and  brushes,  and  a 
whole  set  of  drawing  materials.  H3  had  not  as  yet  thanked 
Hazel  for  them. 

Everybody  was  happy  and  satisfied.  Everybody  said  he 
or  she  had  received  jusi  exactly  the  thing.  Tell  alone 
could  not  express  his  gratification  in  words.  He  had  been 
given  his  woollen  stocking,  and  nosed  about  till  he  had 
brought  forth  three  fat  dog-biscuit,  a  deliciously  juicy- 
greasy  beef  bone,  wrapped  in  white  waxed  paper  and  tied 
at  one  end  with  a  blue  ribbon,  a  fine  nickelplated  dog 
collar  with  a  bell  attached,  and  last,  from  the  brown 
woollen  toe,  three  lumps  of  sugar. 

One  by  one  he  took  the  gifts  and  laid  them  down  at 
Mrs.  Blossom's  feet;  putting  one  huge  paw  firmly  on  the 
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waxed-paper  package,  he  waved  the  other  wildly  until  she 
took  it  and  spoke  a  loving  word  to  him.  Then,  taking  up 
his  beloved  bone,  he  retired  with  it  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  long-room,  under  the  kitchen  sink,  and  licked  it  in 
peace  and  joy. 

Jack  and  Chi  in  the  joyful  Cv.nfusion  had  slipped  from 
the  room. 

Soon  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  woodshed,  and  the 
two  made  their  appearance  dragging  after  them  a  brand- 
new  double-runner  and  a  real  Canadian  toboggan,  which 
Jack  had  ordered  from  Montreal  for  March. 

Breakfast  proved  to  be  a  short  mea^  for  the  whole  family 
was  wild  to  try  the  new  toboggan  with  Jack  to  engineer 
it.  Then  it  was  up  and  down  —  down  and  up  the  steep 
mountain  road ;  Jack  and  Doctor  Heath,  Mr.  Clyde,  Mr. 
Blossom  and  Chi,  all  on  together — clinging  for  dear  life, 
laughing,  whooping,  panting,  hurrahing  like  boys  let  out 
from  school,  while  March  and  Budd  and  Rose  and  Hazel 
and  Cherry  flew  after  them  on  the  double-runner,  the  keen 
air  biting  rose-red  cheeks,  and  bringing  the  stinging  water 
to  the  eyes. 

But  what  sport  it  was  I 

"Now,  this  is  something  like,"  panted  Jack,  drawing 
up  the  hill  with  Chi,  his  handsome  face  aglow  with  life 
and  joy. 

"By  George  Washin'ton!  it's  the  nearest  thing  to 
shootin'  Niagary  that  I  ever  come,"  puffed  Chi. 

"  Did  n't  we  take  that  water-bar  neatly  ?  "  laughed  Jack. 

"  'N  inch  higher,  'n'  we  'd  all  been  goners ;  —  I  had  n't 
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a  minute  to  think  of  it,  goin'  to  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  min- 
ute; but  if  I  had  — I'd  have  dustedl  Guess  I'll  make 
it  level  before  I  try  it  with  the  children,  —  'n'  I  want  you 
to  know  there 's  no  coward  about  mo,  bnt  I  'm  just  speak- 
in'  six  for  myself  this  time." 

So  the  morning  sped.  Even  Mrs.  Blossom  and  May 
were  taken  down  once,  and  the  Doctor  stopped  only  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  make  a  morning  call  on  his  patient, 
Ruth  Ford;  for  it  was  by  his  advice  the  family  had  come 
to  live  for  three  years  in  this  mountain  region. 

The  horn  for  the  mid-day  meal  sounded  down  the  Moun- 
tain before  they  had  thought  of  finishing  the  exciting 
sport,  and  one  and  all  brought  such  keen  appetites  to  the 
Christmas  dinner,  that  Mrs.  Blossom  declared  laughingly 
that  she  would  give  them  no  supper,  for  they  had  eaten 
the  pantry  shelves  bare. 

Such  roast  goose  and  barberry  jaml  Such  a  noble 
pliun-pudding  set  in  the  midst  of  Maria-Ann's  best  wreath, 
for  she  and  Aunt  Tryphosa  had  sent  over  their  simple 
gifts  by  an  early  teamster.  Such  red  Northern  Spies  and 
winter  russet  pears  I  And  such  mirth  and  shouts  and 
jests  and  qi^        to  accompany  each  course! 

It  wus  gi  le  New  England  Christmas  cheer,  and  the 
healths  were  drunk  in  the  wine  of  the  apple  amid  great 
applause,  especially  Doctor  Heath's: 

"  Health,  peace,  and  long  life  to  the  Lost  Nation  —  May 
its  tribe  increase  1 " 

And  how  they  laughed  at  Chi,  when  he  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Prize  Chicken  (which,  by  the  way,  he  had 
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kept  for  the  next  season's  mascot,)  and  recounted  the 
episode  in  the  bam. 

What  shouts  greeted  Budd,  who,  rising  with  great 
gravity,  his  mouth  puckered  into  real,  not  mock,  serious- 
ness—and that  was  the  comical  part  of  it  all— said 
earnestly : 

"  To  my  first  wixe  1 "  and  sat  down  rather  red,  but  grati- 
fied not  only  by  the  prolonged  applause,  but  by  the  enthu< 
siasm  with  which  they  drank  to  this  unexpected  toast  from 
his  unsentimental  self. 

Directly  after  dinner  Mr.  Clyde  declared  that  a  seven- 
mUe  ivalk  was  an  actual  necessity  for  iiim  in  his  present 
condition,  and  invited  all  who  would  to  accompany  him  to 
caU  in  state  on  Mrs.  Tryphosa  Little  and  Miss  Maria-Ann 
Simmons.  Only  Doctor  Heath  and  Jack  went  with  him, 
for  Mr.  Blossom  and  Chi  had  matters  to  attend  to  at  home, 
and  Rose  and  Cherry  and  Hazel  were  needed  to  help  Mrs. 
Blossom.  Even  March  and  Budd  turned  to  and  wiped 
dishes. 

« I  '11  set  the  table  now,  Martie,"  said  Rose,  "  then  there 
will  be  no  confusion  to-night—  there  are  so  many  of  us." 

"No  need  for  that  to-night,  children,"  replied  Mrs. 
Blossom,  with  a  merry  smile.  « ♦  The  last  is  the  best  of 
all  the  rest,'  for  we  were  aU  invited  a  week  ago  to  take 
tea  and  spend  Christmas  evening  at  Hunger-ford." 

"  Oh,  Martie  I "  A  joyful  shout  went  up  from  the  six, 
that  was  followed  by  jigs  and  double-shuffles,  pas-seuls 
and  fancy  steps,  in  which  dish-towels  were  waved  wildly, 
and  tin  pans  were  pounded  instead  of  wiped. 
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When  the  din  had  somewhat  subsided  there  were  num- 
berless questions  asked ;  by  the  time  they  were  all  answered, 
and  Rose  and  Hazel  had  donned  their  white  serge  dresses, 
the  gentlemen  had  returned  from  their  walk,  and  it  was 
time  to  go. 

*'  That 's  why  Mrs.  Ford  had  us  learn  all  those  songs," 
said  Rose  to  Hazel.     "  Don't  forget  to  take  your  violin." 

A  merrier  Christmas  party  never  set  forth  on  a  straw- 
ride.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blossom  and  May  went  over  in  the 
sleigh,  but  the  rest  piled  into  the  apple-green  pung,  and 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  seven -gabled-house,  a 
rousing  three  times  three,  mingling  with  the  sound  of  the 
sleigh-bells,  greeted  the  pretty  sight. 

Every  window  was  illumined,  and  adorned  witl^i  a 
Christmas  wreath.  In  the  light  of  the  rising  moon,  then 
at  the  full,  the  snow  that  covered  the  roof  sparkled  like 
frosted  silver.  The  house,  with  its  background  of  sharply 
sloping  hill  wooded  with  spruce  and  pine,  its  twinkling 
lights  and  the  surrounding  white  expanse,  looked  like  an 
illuminated  Christmas  card. 

Within,  the  hall  was  festooned  with  ground  hemlock 
and  holly;  a  roaring  fire  of  hickory  logs  furnished  light 
and  to  spare.  In  the  living-room  and  dining-room,  Mr. 
Clyde  and  Jack  Sherrill  found,  to  their  amazement,  all  the 
elegance  and  refinement  of  a  city  home  combined  with 
country  simplicity.  The  tea-table  shone  with  the  service 
of  silver  and  sparkled  with  the  many-faceted  crystal  of 
glass  and  carafe.  For  decoration,  the  rich  red  of  the  holly 
berries  gleamed  among  the  dark  green  gloss  of  their  leaves. 
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At  first,  the  younger  members  of  the  Blossom  famUy 
felt  constrained  and  a  UtUe  awed  in  such  surroundings; 
for  although  they  had  been  several  times  in  the  house, 
they  had  never  taken  tea  there.    But  the  Fords  and  the' 
other  city  people  soon  put  them  at  their  ease,  and,  as 
Cherry  declared  afterwards,  "It  was  like  eating  in  a  fairy 
story."    There  was  a  real  pigeon  pie  at  one  end  and  a 
Virginia  ham  at  the  other,  as  weU  as  cold,  roast  duck  with 
gooseberry  jam.    There  were  sparkling  jellies,  and  the 
whole  famUy  of  tearcakes  —  orange,  cocoanut,  sponge,  and 
chocolate ;  and,  oh,  bliss  I  —  strawberry  ice-cream  in  a  nest 
of  spun  cinnamon  candy,  followed  by  Malaga  grapes  and 
hot  chocolate  topped  with  a  whip  of  cream. 

After  tea  there  was  the  surprise  of  a  beautiful  Christmas 
Tree  in  the  library.    Ruth  Ford  had  occupied  many  a 
weary  hour  in  making  the  decorations  —  roses  and  liHes 
fashioned  from  tissue  paper  to  closely  copy  nature ;  gilded 
walnuts;  painted   paper  butterflies;    pink  sugar  hearts, 
and  cornucopias  of  gilt  and  silver  paper,  in  each  of  which 
was  a  bunch  of  real  flowers  —  roses,  violets,  carnations, 
and  daisies,  ordered  by  Jack  SherriU  from  New  York.    On 
the  topmost  branch,  there  was  a  waxen  Christxjhild.     The 
tree  was  lighted  by  dozens  of  tiny  colored  candles.     Wlien 
the  door  was  opened  from  the  living-room,  and  the  children 
caught  sight  of  the  wonderful  tree,  they  held  their  breath 
and  whispered  to  one  another. 

But  more  lovely  than  the  tree  in  the  eyes  of  the  older 
people  were  the  radiant  faces  of  the  young  people  and  the 
children.    Rose,  with  clasped  hands,  stood  gazing  up  a^ 
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the  Ghrist-ohild  that  crowned  the  glowing,  glittenng  mass 
of  dark  green.  She  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  many 
pairs  of  eyes  that  rested  upon  her  in  love  and  admiration. 
There  was  nothing  so  beautiful  in  the  whole  room  as  the 
young  girl  standing  there  with  earnest  blue  eyes,  raised 
reverently  to  the  little  waxen  figure.  Her  lips  were  parted 
in  a  half  smile;  a  flush  of  excitement  was  on  her  cheeks; 
the  white  dress  set  off  the  exquisite  fairness  of  her  skin ; 
the  shining  crown  of  golden-brown  hair,  that  hung  in  a 
heavy  braid  to  within  a  foot  of  the  hem  of  her  gown, 
caught  the  soft  lights  above  her  and  formed  almost  a  halo 
about  the  face. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  burst  of  admiration  from  the  chil- 
dren, and,  under  cover  of  it.  Doctor  Heath  turned  to  Mr. 
Clyde,  who  was  standing  beside  him :  — 

"By  heavens,  John  I  That  girl  is  too  beautiful;  she 
will  make  some  hearts  ache  before  she  is  many  years  older, 
as  well  as  your  own  Hazel  —  look  at  her  now  1 " 

The  father's  eyes  rested  lovingly,  but  thoughtfully,  on 
the  graceful  little  figure  that  was  busy  distributing  the 
cornucopias  with  their  fragrant  contents.  Yes,  she,  too, 
was  beautiful,  giving  promise  of  still  greater  beauty.  He 
turned  to  the  Doctor  and  held  out  his  hand :  — 

"  Richard,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  this  transformation." 

"  No  —  not  me,"  said  the  Doctor,  earnestly, "  but,"  point- 
ing to  Mrs.  Blossom,  "that  woman  there,  John.  Hazel 
needed  the  mother-love,  just  as  much  as  Jack  does  at  this 
moment." 

Jack  had  turned  away  when  the  Doctor  began  to  speak 
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of  Rose,  and,  joining  her,  said,  ♦•  Won't  you  wear  one  of  my 
roses  just  to-night,  Miss  Blossom?** 

♦*Your  roses  I  Why,  did  you  give  us  all  those  lovely 
flowers?" 

"Yes,  I  wanted  to  contribute  my  share,  and  flowers 
seemed  the  most  appropriate  offering  just  for  to-night" 

"They're  lovely,"  said  Rose,  caressing  the  exquisite 
petals  of  a  La  France  beauty.  ♦*  Of  course  I  '11  wear  one — " 
she  tucked  one  into  her  belt;  **  but  why — why  I —has  n't 
anyone  else  roses  ?  "    She  looked  about  inquiringly. 

"No,— the  roses  were  for  their  namesake,"  said  Jack, 
quietly. 

Rose  laughed  merrily,  —  a  pleased,  girlish  laugh. 
"Then  won't  the  giver  of  the  roses  call  their  namesake, 
♦Rose'?— for  the  sake  of  the  roses?"  she  added 
mischievously. 

Now  Jack  Sherrill  had  seen  many  girls  — silly  girls, 
flirty  girls,  sensible  girls,  charming  girk,  smart  girls,  nice 
girls,  and  horrid  girls,  and  flattered  himself  he  knew  every 
species  of  the  genus,  but  just  this  once  he  was  puzzled. 
If  Rose  Blossom  had  been  an  arrant  flirt,  she  could  not  have 
answered  him  more  effectively;  yet  Jack  had  decided  that 
she  had  too  earnest  a  nature  to  descend  to  flirting.  Some- 
how, that  word  could  never  be  applied  to  Rose  Blossom  — 
"  My  Rose,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  knew  with  a  kind  of 
a  shock  when  he  said  it,  that  he  was  very  far  gone.  But 
in  the  next  breath,  he  had  to  confess  to  himself  that  he 
had  "  been  very  far  gone  "  many  a  time  in  his  twenty-one 
years,  so  perhaps  it  did  not  signify. 
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Indeed,  in  the  next  minute,  he  was  sure  it  did  not  8ig> 
nify,  for,  before  he  could  gather  his  wits  sufficiently  to 
reply  to  her,  Rose  had  slipped  away  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  where  she  was  busying  herself  in  fastening  one 
of  Jack's  roses  into  the  buitonhole  of  Alan  Ford's  Tuxedo. 
In  conseqi'  nee  of  wliich.  Jack  turned  his  batteries  upon 
Ruth  Ford  with  such  effect,  that  she  deckired  aftei'wards 
to  her  mother  he  was  one  of  Uie  most  fascinating  youn^  men 
—  for  Ruth  was  twenty-one  I  —  she  had  ever  met 

Mrs.  Ford  and  Hazel  and  Mr.  Ford  had  done  their  best 
to  persuade  Chi  to  remain  with  them  for  the  tree.  Even 
Rose  urged— but  in  vain.  True,  the  girls  had  insisted 
upon  his  taking  one  look,  then  he  had  begged  off,  saying, 
as  he  patted  Hazel's  hand  that  lay  on  his  arm : 

"Not  to-night.  Lady-bird.  I  don't  feel  to  home  in  there. 
1 11  sit  out  here  and  hear  the  music,  then  I  can  beat  time 
with  my  foot  if  I  want  to."  He  remained  in  the  hall,  just 
outside  the  living-room  door,  enjoying  all  he  heard. 

First  there  was  a  lovely  piano  duet,  an  Hungarian  waltz 
by  Brahms,  Mrs.  Ford  and  the  grave,  quiet  son  playing 
with  such  a  perfect  understanding  of  each  other,  as  well  as 
of  the  music,  that  it  proved  a  delight  to  all  present.  Then 
there  was  a  carol  by  all  the  children.  Rose  leading,  and 
Mrs.  Ford  playing  the  accompaniment : 

"  •  Cheery  old  Winter  I   merry  old  Winter! 

Laugh,  while  with  yule-wreath  thy  temples  are  bound ; 
Drain  the  spiced  bowl  now,  cheer  thy  old  soul  now, 
"  Christmas  waes  had ! "  pledge  the  holy  toast  round. 
Broach  butt  and  barrel,  with  dance  and  with  carol 
Crown  we  old  Winter  of  revels  the  king; 
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And  wImh  1m  is  WMuy  of  living  00  mtrry, 

Ha'll  U«  down  and  di«  on  the  green  1^  of  Spring. 

Cheery  old  Winter!  meny  old  Winter ! 

Hell  lie  down  and  die  on  the  green  Up  of  SpringI '" 

This  won  great  applause,  and  a  lotid  thumping  could  be 
heard  in  the  hall.  Jack  went  out  to  tiy  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion with  Chi,  and  found  him  sitting  close  to  the  door 
with  one  knee  over  the  other  and  a  La  France  rose  (I)  in 
his  buttonhole. 

"  C!ome  in,  Chi,  do.'* 

"Ruther'd  sit  here." 

"  Oh,  come  on. " 

"Nope." 

Jack  laughed  at  the  decided  tone.  "  Where  did  yon  get 
this?"  he  asked,  touching  the  boutonnidre. 

'« Rose-pose,"  answered  Chi,  laconically,  but  with  a 
happy  smile. 

"Out  of  her  bunch?" 

"Nope— took  it  out  of  her  belt,"  said  Chi,  with  a  curi- 
ous twist  of  his  mouth. 

Jack  went  back  crestfallen,  and  Chi  smiled. 

"  I  'm  afraid  I  cut  him  out,  just  for  once ;  kind  of  rough 
on  him,  but  *t  won't  hurt  him  any  to  have  a  change.  He 's 
had  his  own  way  a  little  too  much,"  said  Chi  to  himself. 

Again  there  was  music,  a  Schubert  serenade,  with  the 
two  violins,  and  after  that,  the  children  begged  Hazel  to 
danee  the  Highland  Fling  as  she  did  once  in  the  barn. 
Hazel,  nothing  loath,  borrowed  a  blue  Liberty-silk  scaif 
from  Ruth  Ford ;  the  rags  being  removed  and  Alan  Ford 
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tuning  his  violin,  she  made  her  curtsy,  and,  entering 
heart  uud  hody  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  danced  like 
thistle^lown  shod  with  joyousness. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  I  and  Chi  edged  into  the  room, 
while  the  company  made  believe  ignore  him  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  remain  there ;  but  when  the  singing  began, 
he  slipped  out  again.  Such  singing  1  Everybody  joined 
in  it.  They  sang  everything;  —  "Oh,  where,  tell  me 
where,  is  your  Highland  laddie  gone  ?  " ;  —  "  Star-spangled 
Banner  " ;  —  "  Marching  Along  " ;  —  ♦♦  John  Anderson,  my 
Jo";  —  "Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon";  — 
"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star";—  "Annie  Laurie";  — 
"A  grasshopper  sat  on  a  sweet-potato  vine";  —  "Ben 
Bolt";  — "Fair  Harvard"  and,  finally,  "Old  Hundred." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Blossom  should  take  his 
wife  and  the  younger  children  home  in  the  pung ;  the  rest 
were  to  walk.  Chi,  meanwhile,  had  driven  home  in  the 
single  sleigh. 

On  the  walk  home  Jack  tried  what  he  had  been  apt  to 
term  —  of  course,  to  himself  —  his  "  confidential  scheme  " 
with  Rose.  He  had  tried  it  before  with  many  another, 
and  it  had  never  failed  to  work.  The  thought  of  one  of 
hit,  roses  in  Alan  Ford's  buttonhole  still  rankled,  and  the 
beat  side  of  Jack's  manhood  was  not  on  the  surface  when 
he  entered  upon  the  homeward  walk. 

"Miss  Blossom,"  —  somehow  Jack  had  not  quite  the 
courage  to  say  "  Rose,"  plthough  he  had  been  so  frankly 
invited  to — "I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  came  up  here ;  it 
must  have  seemed  almost  an  intrusion." 
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*♦  Oh,  no,  indeed,"  said  Rose,  eamestly,  « and  I  know 
why  you  came;  Hazel  told  me." 

"Oh,  she  did,"  said  Jack,  rather  inanely,  and  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  his  footing,  figuratively  speaking ;  for  he 
had  given  her  the  chance  to  ask  "  Why  ?  "  —  and  she  had  n't 
taken  it;  in  which  she  proved  herself  different  from  all 
those  other  girls  of  his  acquaintance.  To  himself  he 
thought,  "Well,  for  all  the  cordial  indifference,  commend 
me  to  this  girl" 

"  Yes,  I  'm  sure  it  would  have  seemed  like  anything  but 
Christmas  to  you  in  New  York  with  your  father  in  Europe ; 
you  must  miss  him  so." 

Jack  felt  himself  blush  .  moonlight  at  the  remem- 

brance that  he  had  seen  I  ^her  but  little  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  in  reality  to 
miss  him.  He  never  remembered  to  have  missed  anything 
or  anybody  but  his  mother,  and  that  indefinite  sometliing 
in  his  life  which  he  had  not  yet  put  himself  earnestly  to 
seeK. 

"I  suppose  you'll  be  shocked,  Miss  Blossom,  but  I 
don't  really  miss  my  father.  I'm  only  awfully  glad  to 
see  him  when  I  get  the  chance  —  which  is  n't  often.  He 's 
such  a  busy  man  with  railroads  and  syndicates  and  real 
estate  interests.  I  wonder  often  how  he  can  find  time  to 
write  me  even  twice  a  month,  which  he  has  done  regular!) 
ever  since  —  "  he  stopped  abruptly. 

"Since  what?"  asked  Rose,  innocently. 

"Since  my  mother  died,"  said  Jack,  in  a  hard,  diy  voice 
that  served  to  cover  his  feeling. 
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»  nodded  sympathetically,  "  Hazel  told  me." 
Then  —  for  Rose's  love  for  her  own  mother  was  something 
o  .rtlering  on  adoration— she  said  softly,  under  her  breath, 
hut  vrith  ler  whole  heart  in  her  voice ;  "  Oh,  I  don't  see 
how  yoi  could  bear  it  —  how  you  can  live  without  her  1 " 

*•  I  dm%"  Jack  replied  with  a  break  in  his  voice,  "  not 
really  live,  you  know.  I've  always  felt  it,  but  never 
realized  it  until  last  night,  when  I  stood  out  on  the  ve- 
randa and  looked  in  at  the  window  at  you  — all.  Then  I 
knew  I  'd  been  hungry  for  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  last 
seven  years  —  " 

Now  Rose's  heart  was  swelling  with  pity  for  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  tall,  young  fellow  swinging  along  beside  her, 
and  at  once  her  inner  eyes  were  opened  to  see  a,  to  her, 
startling  fact     She  turned  suddenly  towards  him. 

"  Is  that  why  you  kissed  Martie  last  night,  and  came  up 
here  to  us  ?  "  she  demanded  rather  breathlessly. 

"  Yes ; "  Jack  had  forgotten  his  scheme,  and  was  in  dead 
earnest  now. 

"Then,"  cried  Rose,  impulsively  —  but  at  the  same  time 
thinking,  "I  don't  care  if  he  is  engaged  to  that  Miss 
Seaton  "  — «« I  hope  you  '11  come  to  us  whenever  you  feel 
like  it;  for,"  she  added  earnestly,  "I'm  beginning  to 
understand  what  Chi  means  when  he  talks  about  Hazel's 
being  poor  and  our  being  rich,  and  —  and  I  'd  love  to  share 
mine  with  you." 

"  You  're  awfully  good,"  said  Jack,  rather  awkwardly 
for  him ;  for,  suddenly,  in  the  presence  of  this  young  girl, 
as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  world,  he  realized  that  Life  wa» 
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dependent  upon  something  other  than  polo  and  club 
theatricals,  railroad  syndicates  and  Newport  casinos,  stocks 
and  bonds  and  marketable  real  estate. 

Jack  was  young,  and  the  moonlight  was  transfiguring 
tibe  fece  that,  framed  ift  a  white,  knitted  hood,  was  turned 
towards  him  full  of  a  frank,  loving  sympathy  for  him  in 
his  "poverty."  — And,  seeing  it.  Jack  suddenly  braced 
himself  as  if  to  meet  some  shock,  thinking,  as  he  strode 
along  in  silence,  "  Oh,  I  'm  gone  I  —  for  good  and  all  this 
time." 

Rose,  a  little  surprised  at  the  prolonged  silence,  wel- 
comed the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  behind  them. 

"Wiy,  that's  Chi!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  thought  he 
was  at  home  long  before  this.  I'm  sure  he  left  long 
before  we  did.  Where  have  you  been,  Chi?"  she  called 
so  soon  as  the  sleigh  was  within  hailing  distance. 

"I've  been  Chris'musin','*  said  Chi.  "It  ain't  often 
you  get  just  such  a  night  on  the  Mountain  as  this,  and 
I  've  made  the  most  of  it.    Can  I  give  you  a  lift  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Chi,  we  're  almost  home,"  said  Rose. 

"Well,  then  I'd  better  be  gettin'  along  — it's  pretty 
near  midnight  —  chk,  Bob  —  "  And  Chi  drove  away  down 
the  Mountain,  chuckling  to  himself  : 

"  Ain't  a-goin'  to  give  myself  away  before  no  city  chap 
that  has  cut  me  out  as  he  has.  George  Washin'tonI 
When  I  peeked  into  the  window  'n'  saw  Marier-Ann  sittin' 
there  in  front  of  that  kitchen  table  with  all  those  presents 
on  it,  'n'  the  little  spruce  set  up  so  perky  in  the  middle  of 
'em,  'n'  she  a-wearin'  a  great  handful  of  those  red,  spice 
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pinks  in  her  bosom,  'n'  her  cheeks  to  match  'em,  'n'  her 
eyes  a-shinin'  —  I  knew  he  'd  come  it  over  me ;  he  'd  made 
the  first  call,  'n'  given  her  the  first  posies.  Guess  I  won't 
crow  over  him  after  this."  Chi  undid  his  greatcoat,  and 
bent  his  face  until  his  nose  rested  upon  Jack's  rose :  — 

"  It  ain't  touched  yet,  but  it 's  a  stinger ;  must  be  (  yenty 
below,  now."  Suddenly  Chi  gave  a  loud  exclamation: 
"  I  must  be  a  fool  I  —  I  've  broken  one  of  the  N.  B.  B.  O.  O. 
rules  not  to  be  afraid  of  anything,  and  did  n't  dare  to  give 
my  posy  to  Marier-Annl  —  Anyhow,  she  don't  know  I 
was  goin'  to  give  it  to  her,  so  I  needn't  feel  so  cheap 
about  it  —  Go-long,  Bobl" 
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Befobb  Mr.  Clyde  and  Jack  left  the  next  day,  Budd 
sought  an  opportunity  to  interview  the  latter  on  a  subject, 
that,  for  a  few  weeks  past,  had  been  occupying  many  of  his 
thoughts.    The  applause,  with  which  his  Christmas-day 
toast  had  been  greeted,  had  encouraged  him  to  seek  an 
occasion  for  acquiring  more  definite  knowledge  on  a  sub- 
ject which  lay  near  his  heari;.     It  came  when  Jack  was 
packing  his  dress-suit  case  in  the  guest  chamber. 
There  was  a  knock  on  the  half-opened  door. 
"Come  in,"  said  Jack,  and  Budd  made  his  appearance. 
♦*  Halloo,  Budd  I    What  can  I  do  for  you?    Any  com- 
missions in  New  York,  or  Boston?" 

"Don't  know  what  you  mean  by  commissions,"  replied 
Budd,  cautiously,  thrusting  both  hands  deep  into  the 
pockets  of  his  knickerbockers,  and  spreading  his  sturdy 
legs  to  a  wide  V. 

"Anything  I  can  buy  with  that  hen-and-jam  money 
you  helped  to  earn?  — you  did  well,  Budd,  on  that.  I 
congratulate  you." 

"  I  have  n't  any  of  that  money  left.  You  see,  we  voted 
to  give  it  to  March  to  go  to  college  with.    But  I  've  goi 
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two  qnarters  an'  a  dollar —  Christmas  presents,  you  know ; 
an'  that  *11  do,  won't  it  ?  "  he  asked  rather  anxiously. 

«« Well,  that  depends  on  what  you  buy,"  said  Jack,  with 
due  seriousness. 

"You'll  keep  mum,  Mr.  Sherrill,  if  I  tell  you?"  said 
Budd,  inquiringly. 

♦♦  Mum  'a  the  word,  if  you  say  so,  Budd ;  out  with  it." 

"  Well,  I  want  two  things ;  one  Ihing  to  make  me  feel 
grown  up,  an'  I  've  wanted  it  for  a  year." 

**  What 's  that,  Budd  ?  "  asked  Jack,  immensely  amused 
at  Budd's  swelling  manhood  —  "A  pair  of  long  trousers  ?  " 

"  No  —  "  Budd  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  went  on  in 
rather  an  aggrieved  tone;  "I  hate  to  wear  waists  with 
buttons ;  it 's  just  like  a  baby,  an'  a  fellow  can't  feel  gi'own 
up  when  he  has  to  button  everything  on.  I  want  to  hitch 
things  up  the  way  March  an'  Chi  do,  .in'  I  want  you  to  buy 
me  a  shirt  like  that  one  you  're  rolling  up  —  only  not  flan- 
nel, —  with  a  flap,  you  know,  to  tuck  in." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Jack,  endeavoring  to  keep 
his  face  and  voice  from  betraying  his  inward  amusement. 
*'  Well,  I  think  you  can  get  one  for  seventy-five  cents  — 
plain  or  striped?" 

"  I  like  those  nan-ow  blue  striped  ones  like  yours  best," 
he  replied,  pointing  to  one  of  Jack's. 

"  Like  mine  it  shall  be,  Budd ;  but  you  '11  want  a  pair  of 
suspenders,  or  there  '11  be  too  much  hitchi  to  be  agi-eeable 
to  you." 

"March  has  an  old  pair,  an'  I'm  going  to  borrow 
them." 
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"  That 's  an  idea ;  now,  what *8  the  second  thing? ' 
"A  ring." 

"  A  ring  ?  "  Jack  looked  amazed. 
Budd  nodded. 

"  For  yourself  ?  "  Jack  questioned  further. 
"  No  —  for  somebody  else." 
•'  Do  you  mean  a  finger  ring  ?  " 
Budd  nodded  again  emphatically. 
"Engagement?  "  laughed  Jack,  at  last,  the  fun  getting 
the  better  of  him. 

Budd's  mouth  puckered  into  solemnity ;  "  No— wedding." 

Jack  gave  up  the  packing,  and  sat  down,  shaken  with 
laughter,  on  the  first  convenient  chair. 

"Pardon  me  for  laughing,  Budd,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
What  do  you  want  of  a  wedding  ring  ?  Is  it  for  that  ♦  first 
wife '  of  yours  you  toasted  yesterday  at  dinner  ?  " 

Budd  nodded  again.  "  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at," 
he  said,  with  a  reproachful  glance.  "  You  would  n't  if 
you  was  me." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  should ;  you  're  right  there,  Budd," 
he  repUed,  sobering  suddenly  after  his  outburst  of  laughter. 
"  When  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  " 

Budd  looked  thoughtful.  « I  have  n't  proposed  yet," 
was  his  matter-of-fact  answer. 

"Well,  why  don't  you?"  Jack,  sinner  that  he  was, 
scented  some  fun  at  Budd's  expense. 

"  I  'm  going  to  when  I  know  how,"  said  Budd,  humbly. 

"Why  don't  you  take  lessons?"  suggested  Jack. 

"I  have." 
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"Of  whom? 

"Chi." 

Jack  shouted.  "What  did  Chi  say?"  he  demanded 
when  he  had  regained  his  breath. 

He  said  if  he  wanted  to  marry  a  girl,  he  'd  say  what  he 
wanted  to —  tell  'em  he  was  fond  of  'em." 

"  *  Fond  of  them  *  — hm,"  repeated  Jack,  thoughtfully. 

"What  do  you  say?"  questioned  Budd,  turning  the 
tables  rather  suddenly  on  Jack. 

"  I  don't  say  —  never  said,"  replied  Jack,  shortly. 

"  That 's  what  Chi  said.  He  said  if  I  begun  early  I  'd 
find  out  how." 

"  You  seem  to  be  on  the  right  road  for  it." 

"  Would  you  say  '  fond  of  her '  ?  "  persisted  Budd. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  should,"  Jack  replied  with  a  peculiar 
smile ;  "but,  of  course,  it  would  depend  on  the  girl." 

"  Why,  that 's  just  what  Chi  said ! " 

"  He  did,  did  he  1 "  Jack  laughed ;  "  Chi  knows  a  thing 
or  two." 

"  But  I  thought  you  'd  know  more."  Budd's  face  began 
to  wear  a  puzzled  look 

Just  then  Jack  heard  Rose's  voice  in  the  long-room 
asking  where  Mr.  Sherrill  was,  and  the  sotmd  brought 
home  to  him  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
but  an  hour  before  they  left  for  the  station,  and  every 
moment  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  Budd.  Rising, 
and  proceeding  with  his  packing,  he  said  with  perfect 
seriousness :  — 

"Well,  Budd,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  were  going  to 
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Mk  a  girl  to  mtny  me,  I  should  ask  her  if  she  thought 
enough  of  me  to  take  me  with  all  my  imperfections  and  —  " 
"Where  are  you,  Tack?"  called  Hare  ,  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs;  "Chi  has  to  go  an  hour  earlier  than  he  said, 
and  the  sieigh  is  at  the  door." 

In  the  hurry  of  Jack's  good-byes  and  departui.3,  the 
sentence  was  never  finished,  and  the  ring  forgotten  by  him. 
But  Budd  remembered. 

He  was  a  sturdy  Uttle  chap,  broad  of  shoulder,  strong 
of  limb.    His  sandy  red  hair  bristled  straight  up  from  hi« 
full  forehead.    His  pale  blue  eyes,  with  thick  reddish- 
brown  lashes,  were  round  and  seriouc.    His  nose  was  a 
freckled  pug,  and  his  small  mouth  puckered,  when  he  was 
veiy  much  in  earnest,  to  the  size  of  a  buttonhole.     From 
the  time  he  had  championed  Hazel's  coming  to  them,  nearly 
a  year  ago,  he  had  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  her, 
and  in  his  small-boy  way  showed  her  his  entire  devotion 
Hazel  had  been  so  grateful  to  him  for  his  whole-souled 
welcome  of  her,  that  she  took  pains  to  make  his  boy's 
heart  happy  in  every  way  she  could. 

For  Hazel,  Buad  was  never  in  the  way;  never  asked 
too  many  questions  for  her  patience;  never  teased  her 
beyond  endurance.  He  found  in  her  a  ready  listener,  a 
good  sympathizer,  a  capital  playmate,  and  a  loving  girl- 
friend,  who  reproved  him  sometimes  and,  at  others,  praised 
hira.  What  wonder  that  his  ten-year-old  heart  had  warmed 
toxvards  her  with  its  firat  boy-love?  and  that  in  his  manly, 
practical  way,  he  made  of  her  an  ideal  ? 
"  I  love  Hazel,  and  when  I  am  big  enough,  I  shall  many 
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her,"  WB8  what  he  said  to  himself  whenever  he  stopped  his 
play  long  enough  to  think  about  it  at  all.  Naturally  it 
seemed  the  wisest  thing  to  tell  her  this  when  he  should 
find  the  opportunity,  and  at  the  same  time  recall  the 
fact 

Fortified  by  the  testimony  of  Chi  and  Jack,  he  bided  his 
time. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  in  January,  Rose  said  suddenly 
to  Hazel :  *'  I  wish  I  could  do  some  of  the  things  that  you 
do,  Hazel."    Hazel  looked  up  from  her  book  in  surprise. 

"  What  can  I  do  that  you  can't  do.  Rose  ?  " 

"  You  dance  so  beautifully,  and  I  Ve  always  wanted  to 
know  how.  I  feel  so  awkward  when  I  see  you  dance  the 
Highland  Fling." 

"Is  that  all?"  Hazel  laughed  a  happy  laugh.  "I  can 
teach  you  to  dance  as  easy  as  anything,  if  you  '11  let  me." 

"  Let  you  1 "  Rose  exclaimed,  flushing  with  pleasure ; 
♦♦just  you  try  me  and  see.    But  where  can  we  practise ? " 

♦♦Oh,  out  in  the  bam,"  cried  Hazel.  ♦'It'll  be  lota  of 
fun;  of  course,  it's  awfully  cold,  but  the  skipping  about 
will  keep  us  warm.  I  '11  tell  you  what  —  I  '11  play  on  the 
violin,  and  you  and  March  and  Budd  and  Cherry  can  learn 
square  dances  first." 

♦♦What  fun  I  "said  Rose. 

♦♦What's  the  joke?"  asked  March,  coming  in  at  that 
moment  with  Budd  and  Cherry. 

"  We  're  going  to  have  a  dance  in  the  bam ;  Hazel 's 
going  to  teach  us.    She  says  she  can  do  it  easy  enough." 

♦♦  Oh,  bully  I "    Budd  threw  up  his  tam-o'-sbanter,  and 
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Cherry,  attempting  to  charge  up  and  down  the  long-room 
as  she  had  seen  Hazel  at  the  Fords',  ti  ijjped  on  the  rug  and 
feU  her  length.  When  March  had  picked  her  up  she 
rubbed  her  nose,  which  was  growing  decidedly  pink,  and 
sniffed  a  little,  then  asked  suddenly:—. 

«  Who's  going  to  be  my  partner?  They  always  have 
partners  in  the  story  books." 

"  Sure  enough,"  Rose  laughed.  «  Whatever  will  we  do. 
Hazel?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Hazel,  ruefully.  «'  Of 
course,  it  takes  eight" 

"Why  can't  we  have  chairs  for  partners?"  said  Cherry. 
«  We  can  bow  to  them  just  as  if  they  were  alive,  and  make 
them  move  round,  can't  we  ?  " 

They  all  laughed  at  Cherry's  inspiration. 

«  You  're  a  brick,  Cherry  Bounce  ?  "  said  March,  approv- 
ingly. "  All  choose  your  partners  1 "  And,  thereupon,  he 
seized  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs,  and  the  rest  followed  his 
example.  Hazel  took  her  violin,  and  hooded  and  mittened 
and  coated  and  mufflered,  they  trooped  out  to  the  bam, 
each  lugging  a  wooden  chair. 

"Now  I  '11  give  you  the  first  four  changes,"  said  Hazel, 
illustrating,  as  well  as  she  could  in  trying  to  be  two  couples 
at  once,  the  first  movements.  "  Form  your  square  and  get 
ready." 

They  obeyed  with  alacritv,  and  Hazel  drew  her  bow 
across  the  strings. 

"All  curtsy  to  your  partners  I"  she  shouted,  and  the 
chair-partners  received  a  bow,  and,  in  turn,  were  made  to 
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thump  the  floor  by  being  laid  over  on  their  backs,  and 
righted  suddenly. 

<*  First  couple  forward  and  back  I "  shouted  HazeU  and 
away  went  Rose  dragging  her  chair  after  her  to  meet  March 
and  his  chair  —  thumpity-thimip  —  thumpity-thump. 

They  were  in  dead  earnest,  and  the  chairs  were  made  to 
behave  in  a  most  human  way. 

All  went  well  until  they  came  to  the  Grand  Right  and 
Left;  then  there  arose  such  a  medley  of  shrieks  of  laughter, 
wild  wails  from  the  violin,  thumps  from  sixteen  chair-legs, 
and  stampings  from  eight  human  ones  as  was  never  heard 
before.  In  a  few  minutes  all  was  inextricable  confusion, 
and  Uie  noise  might  have  been  best  compared  to  a  Medicine 
Dance  among  the  Sioux  Indians. 

Upon  this  scene  Mr.  Blossom  and  Chi,  on  their  return 
from  the  wood,  looked  with  amazement. 

'*  They  seem  to  be  bavin*  a  regular  j^ow-wow,"  Chi  re- 
marked dryly,  as  the  exhausted  dancers  and  musician  sat 
down,  panting  for  breath,  on  their  wooden  partners. 
"Rose-pose  is  about  as  young  as  any  of  'em  —  but  it 
beats  all,  how  she's  shootin'  up  into  womanhood." 

"  She 's  no  longer  my  little  Rosebud  Blossom,"  said  her 
father,  rather  sadly.  "I  dread  the  time  when  the  birds 
begin  to  fly  from  the  nest,  and  I  see  it  coming  with  March 
and  Rose." 

Just  then  Rose  caught  sight  of  her  father,  and  ran  to 
him  linking  her  arm  in  his.  "  We  've  had  such  fun,  father ! 
We  're  learning  to  dance  ;  you  must  be  my  partner  some- 
time, for  Hazel 's  going  to  teach  us  the  schottische  next." 
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Ro«e  never  forgot  the  look  of  love  her  father  gave  her, 
nor  the  feel  of  his  hand  as  he  laid  it  on  her  hooded  head  .• 
"  Be  my  little  Rose-pose,  as  long  as  you  can,  dear;  you  're 
growing  up  too  fast." 

She  recalled  afterwards  that  this  first  dance  in  the  barn 
marked  the  hist  time  that  she  ahandoned  herself  to  the 
children's  fun  with  a  girl's  careless  heart 

The  winter  twilight  was  fast  closing  about  the  Moun- 
tain  and  the  children  just  returning  to  the  house,  when 
Chi  wunt  out  to  milk.  Leaving  his  lantern,  stool,  and 
paih  in  the  first  stall,  he  entered  the  thin]  one  to  tie  one 
of  the  cows  to  a  shorter  stanchion.  Before  he  had  finished 
he  heard  Budd's  voice,  and,  looking  over  the  partition,  saw 
him  standing  with  Hazel  in  the  circle  of  light  about  the 
lantern.  In  another  minute  he  began  to  feel  like  an 
eavesdropper. 

"  What  did  you  want  me  to  come  here  for,  Budd?  "  said 
Hazel,  dancing  on  the  bam  floor  to  warm  her  feet 

"  I  want  to  teU  you  something,"  said  Budd,  blowing  on 
his  cold  fingers. 

"WeU,  hurry  up  and  tell;  it's  simply  freezing  here. 
Is  it  a  secret?" 

"Kinder,"  repUed  Budd,  blowing  harder;  then,  sud- 
denly ceasing  the  bellows  movement,  he  drew  a  step  nearer 
to  Hazel,  and,  putting  the  tips  of  his  pudgy  fingers  together 
to  make  a  triangle,  he  puckered  his  mouth  solemnly  and 
said,  looking  up  at  her  with  earnest  eyes : 

"I  'm  very  fond  of  you." 

Hazel  laughed  merrily     "Why,  of  course  you  are,  you 
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Amnj  boy ;  you  Ve  always  been  fond  of  me,  have  n't  you  ? 
I  'ro  aure  I  've  alwaya  been  fond  of  yotu  Is  that  what  you 
kept  me  oat  here  in  the  cold  to  say  ?  " 

**  Not  all ; "  Budd  nodded  seriously.  *•  I  'm  very  fond 
of  you,  an'  —  an'  if  you'll  take  me  with  all  my  perfections 
—  I  think  that 's  the  way  it  goes  —  if  I  have  n't  got  the 
ring  yet,  it  will  be  just  the  same,  you  know."  He  paused, 
and  in  the  circle  of  light  Chi  could  see  the  entire  earnest- 
ness of  his  attitude. 

"  Goodness  me,  Budd  I  What  do  you  mean  about  rings 
and  things?" 

"  I  want  to  marry  you  when  I  'm  big  —  an'  I  thought 
I'd  speak  'fore  anyone  else  did  to  get  ahead  of  'em." 
Budd  hastened  to  explain,  as  Hazel  showed  signs  of  im- 
patience. 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  I "  Hazel  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  «♦  I 
thought  something  was  the  matter  with  you.  Why,  of 
course  you're  fond  of  me,  Budd;  but  I  couldn't  marry 
you,  for  I  *m  older  than  you,  you  know." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Budd,  beginning  to 
blink  rather  suspiciously,  "I  thought  — " 

"  Now,  look  here,  Budd,"  said  Hazel,  in  a  business-like 
way;  "I  think  everything  of  you,  too,  and  I  '11  tell  you 
what  you  can  be  —  " 

"  What  ?  "  interrupted  Budd,  eagerly,  balancing  himself 
on  the  tips  of  his  toes. 

"  My  knight  I "  said  Hazel,  triumphantly,  "  and  wear  my 
colors.  I  *11  give  you  a  bow  of  crimson  ribbon  —  I  'm 
Harvard,  you  know  —  and  you  must  wear  it  till  you  die. 
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Md  that  wiU  mean  rm  your  lady-love,  and  it  will  be  just 
like  the  days  of  chivalry,  you  know  we  were  reading  about 
them  the  other  day.'* 

«  And  you  won't  mind  about  the  ring?"  queried  Budd, 
rather  wistfully. 

"  Not  a  bit  —  a  glove  is  much  nicer  than  a  ring,  and  —  " 

"Moo— 00— 00- "  came  from  the  next  stall. 

"Oh,  goodness  gracious  I    How  that  made  me  jump. 

I  m  not  going  to  stay  out  here  another  minute ;  so  come 

•dong  If  you  're coming"  -and  the  knight  meekly  foUowed 

ma  lady-love  into  the  house. 


XIX 
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*•  It  seems  queer  to  settle  down  the  way  we  have,  ever 
since  Christmas.  We  had  such  fun  up  to  that  time." 
Hazel  heaved  a  long  sigh  as  she  wrestled  with  her  Latin 
and  the  Third  Conjugation. 

Rose  looked  up  from  her  Cicero  and  smiled  at  the  bored 
expression  on  Hazel's  face.  '*I  know,  Latin  is  awfully 
dull  at  first,  but  when  you  can  read  it,  you  '11  like  it.  If 
only  you  could  hear  Cicero  give  this  horrid  Catiline  —the 
old  traitor  —  *  Hail  Columbia '  as  March  says,  you  could  n't 
help  liking  Latin.  Then,  too,  if  we  hadn't  settled  down, 
where  would  my  French  have  been  ?  " 

But  Hazel  still  pouted  a  little.  "I  wish  papa  hadn't 
wanted  me  to  study  at  all  this  winter—  I  don't  see  why, 
when  Doctor  Heath  is  always  talking  about  its  ♦  effect  on 
my  health  — '  " 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  merry  laugh.  Rose  threw 
down  her  Cicero,  caught  away  the  grammar  from  Hazel, 
and,  seizing  her  by  the  hand,  drew  her  into  the  little  bed- 
room. Then,  taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  she  whirled 
her  about  until  she  faced  the  small  looking-glass. 

** There  1"  she  exclaimed,  still  laughing,  "look  at  that 
&ce  before  you  talk  about  any  ♦  effect  on  your  health.' " 
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Hazel  looked  at  the  reflection  in  the  mirror,  and  smUed 
in  spite  of  herself.  What  a  contrast  to  what  she  was  a 
year  ago  1  For  to-morrow  would  be  St.  Valentine's  day 
ITiere  were  real  American  Beauty  roses  on  her  cheeks ; 
tiie  dark  eyes  were  full  of  sparkling  Ufe;  the  chestnut- 
brown  hah-  feU  in  heavy  curls  upon  hor  shoulders.  She 
had  grown  tall,  too,  but  rounded  in  the  process,  and  the 
healthful,  bodUy  exercise  had  given  her  grace  of  carriage 
—  she  was  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  as  lithe  as  a  willow 
wand. 

"Perhaps  I  shall  feel  more  interest  when  Miss  Alton  is 
here,  for  she  is  a  regular  teacher.    When  is  she  cominir 
Rose?"  *" 

«*The  very  last  of  the  month,  when  the  spring  term 
^ns.  It's  our  turn  to  have  the  district^hool  teacher 
board  with  us,  and  I've  never  liked  it  before.  But 
now  I  can't  wait  for  Miss  Alton  to  come.  I  think  she's 
lovely." 

"She  isn?t  half  as  lovely  as  you  are,  Rose,"  said  Hazel 
turning  suddenly  from  the  glass,  in  which  she  had  been 
scrutinizing  her  reflection,  and  giving  Rose  an  unexpected 
squeeze  and  a  hearty  kiss.  "  I  think  you  are  the  most 
beautiful  giri  I  have  ever  seen,  I  heard  Doctor  Heath  my 
so;  and  — I  told  Jack  so  on  Christmas  night." 

"  I  '11  warrant  he  did  n't  agree  with  you,"  said  Rose,  with 
a  pleased  smile.    «  You  forget  Miss  Seaton." 

"I  know."  Hazel  shook  her  head  dubiously.  "He 
didn't  say  a  word  to  me  about  you  — I  don't  care  if  he 
didn't,  Rose-pose,  you  're  wortii  aU  the  Maude  Seatons  in 
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the  world,  and  I  'd  give  anything  to  have  you  for  my  real 
cousin  instead  of  her,  if  only  Jack  —  " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  Hazel,"  said 
Rose,  interrupting  her  shortly  and  sharply. 

"And  I  don't  know  why  you  are  speaking  to  me  in  that 
tone,  Rose  Blossom,"  retorted  Hazel,  both  angry  and  hurt. 
"I've  said  nothing  I'm  ashamed  of,  and  I  shall  say  it 
whenever  I  choose  and  to  whomever  I  please,  so  now.'* 
She  flung  out  of  the  room,  but  not  before  Rose  had  laid  a 
firm  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Hazel  Clyde,  if  ever  you  speak  of  that  again  to  any- 
one, I  '11  break  friendship  with  you,  see  if  I  don't" 

"  Break  then,"  Ha^el  twitched  her  shoulder  from  under 
the  detaining  hand.  "I'll  speak  whenever  I  choose.  I 
only  said  I  thought  you  were  the  most  beautiful  girl  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  I  wished  that  you  were  going  to  be  my  real 
cousin,  instead  of  Miss  Seaton,  and  you  need  n't  get  mad 

just  because  Jack  does  n't  happen  to  think  as  I  do " 

"Hazel  Clyde  1"  Rose  stamped  her  foot,  "don't  you 
speak  another  word  to  me ;  I  '11  not  hear  it."  Rose  stuffed 
both  fingers  into  her  eara,  and  beat  an  ignominious  retreat 
to  her  own  room,  where  she  shut  herself  in,  and  was 
invisible  until  tea-time. 

The  family  were  late  in  sitting  down  to  the  table,  for 
Mrs.  Blossom  wanted  to  wait  for  Chi,  who  had  driven 
down  to  Barton's  River  to  take  Mr.  Blossom  to  the  train, 
and  had  arranged  to  brmg  March  home  with  him. 

It  was  seven  already.  "  We  won't  wait  any  longer, 
children,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom.    "Something  must  have 
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detained  Chi.    Budd,  you  may  say  *g»oe'  to-night?" 
she  added  as  she  took  her  seat 

Budd  looked  up  in  amazement    "Why,  liartie,  Rose 
IS  here  and  you  always " 

"  That  will  do,  Budd,"  said  his  mother,  quietly,  ignoring 
the  flame  that  shot  up  to  the  roots  of  Rosens  hair,  and  the 
cool  look  of  indifference  on  Hazel's  face.  Budd  folded 
his  pudgy  hands  and  repeated  reverently  the  words  he  had 
heard  father,  or  mother,  or  sister  say  ever  smce  he  could 
remember.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  Tail's  deep 
note  of  welcome  sounded  somewhere  from  the  road,  and 
the  sleigh-bells  rang  out  on  the  still  air. 

"There  they  are  I "  cried  Cherry.  «  May  I  go  to  meet 
them?" 

"Yes— but  put  your  cape  over  you,  it's  so  chillv 
to-night'»  ^ 

In  a  minute  Cherry  was  back  again,  every  single  curl 
bobbing  with  excitement 

"Oh,  Martie!  Chi's  bringing  in  something  all  done 
up  in  the  buffalo  robe,  and  March  won't  tell  me  what 
it  is." 

She  was  followed  by  March,  who  walked  up  to  his 
mother,  put  both  arms  about  her  and  gave  her  a  quiet  kiss. 

"  There,  little  Mother  Blossom,  is  my  valentine  for  you," 
he  said  half-shyly,  half-proudly,  and  placed  in  her  hands 
his  first  term's  report  and  a  set  of  books. 

"  Oh,  March,  my  dear  boy  1 "  said  his  mother,  rising  from 
the  table  and  placing  both  hands  on  the  broad,  square 
shoulders  of  her  six  foot  specimen  of  youth,  « I  'm  afraid 
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I'm  getting  too  proud  of  you.    Did  you  get  the  firat 
Latin  prize?" 

«•  You  bet  I  did,  Martie."  March's  rare  smile  illumined 
his  face.  "  There  is  n't  another  fellow  at  Barton's,  who  can 
boast  of  such  a  mother  as  I  have,  and  I  was  n't  going  to  let 
any  second-class  mothers  read  those  books  before  you  did. 
By  Cickyl"  (which  was  March's  favorite  name  for  the 
famous  orator)  —  «  But  I  've  worked  like  a  Turk,  and 
I'm  hungry  as  a  Russian  bear.  Why,  Rose,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?  You  look  awfully  glum,  and  Hazel, 
too.  Here  comes  Chi;  he's  bringing  something  that 
will  cheer  you  up.  The  truth  is,  mother,  these  girls 
miss  me." 

"Indeed,  I  do,  March?'*  said  Hazel,  looking  straight  up 
into  his  eyes  and  shovring  the  amazed  lad  tears  trembling 
in  her  own. 

"  Guess  there  11  be  some  breakin'  of  hearts,  this  year. 
Mis'  Blossom."  Chi's  cheery  voice  was  welcome  to  them 
all  for  some  unknown  reason.  He  came  in  loaded  with 
huge  pasteboard  boxes. 

"Your  arms  will  break  first,  Chi,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom, 
hastening  with  March  to  i-elieve  him. 

"It  ain't  the  heft  of  'em,  it's  the  bulk.  Valentines 
ar-^  generally  pretty  light  weight  Romancin'  'n'  senti- 
ment don't  count  for  much,  nowadays,  though  they  take 
up  considerable  room."  He  deposited  the  last  box  on  the 
settle.  "  'N'  there 's  a  whole  parcel  of  things  come  by 
mail.  I  ain't  looked  at  the  superscribin's  —  you  read  'em 
out,  Rose-pose." 
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Roae  read  the  addiesses;    there  was  more  than  one 

misaive  for  each  member  of  the  family. 
"Let's  have  supper,  first,  mother,"  said  March,  "then, 

after  the  table  is  cleared,  we  can  sit  round  and  guess  who' 

they  're  from." 

This  proposition  was  welcomed  by  Budd  and  Cherry 
Rose  and  Hazel  gave  a  cordial  assent,  but  there  was  a 
fngidity  in  the  atmosphere  which  the  outside  temperature 
did  not  warrant  Chi  and  March  were  aware  of  this  so 
soon  as  they  entered  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Blossom  had 
known  it  the  moment  she  saw  the  girls'  faces  at  the  table 
She  thought  it  not  wise  to  interfere,  but  let  matters 
straighten  themselves  in  good  time.  She  felt  she  could 
toust  them  both  to  see  things  in  their  right  light,  without 
the  aid  of  her  mental  glasses. 

"Now  let's  begin,"  said  Chi,  rubbing  his  hands  in  glee 
as,  directly  after  supper,  he  piled  the  boxes  on  the  table 
whde  March  laid  the  envelopes  in  their  proper  places 
before  each  member  of  the  &mily.  "  This  top  one  says 
^ms  Hazel    Clyde.'     Show  us  your  valentine,  Lady- 

" They 're  violets -from  Jack,  I  know.  He  always 
sends  them.  What's  yours.  Rose?"  She  spoke  rather 
indifferently. 

"Oh,  roses!"  Rose  was  having  the  first  look  all  to 
herself.  "The  loveliest  things  I  have  ever  seen.  Look, 
Martie  1 "  Rose  held  up  the  mass  of  exquisite  bloom,  and 
the  children  oh'ed  and  ah'ed  at  the  sight. 

"  They  're  from  Mr.  Sherrill,"  said  Rose,  trying  to  speak 
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in  a  most  oommon-place  tone,  but,  in  her  excitement,  fail> 
ing  signally. 

"They  are  lovely,"  Hazel  remarked,  shooting  an  indig- 
nant glance  at  Rose.  "  They  're  just  like  the  ones  he  sent 
Miss  Seaton  last  year,  only  they  were  formed  into  a  great 
heart.  Papa  gave  me  one  just  like  it;  he  got  his  idea 
from  Jack." 

Rose  suddenly  put  down  the  flowers,  in  which  she  had 
buried  her  face  to  inhale  their  fragrance,  as  if  something 
had  stung  her. 

"Mr.  Sherrill  is  very  impartial  with  his  favors,"  she 
said  in  a  tone  that  increased  the  pervading  chill  of  the 
domestic  atmosphere. 

**Why,  Rose  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blossom.  "It  is  not 
like  you  to  receive  a  favor  so  imgraciously ;  you  've  never 
had  flowers  sent  you  before,  and  I'm  sure  you  would 
never  have  them  again  if  the  donor  could  witness  your 
reception  of  them." 

"  I  don't  care  for  them  again,  thank  you,"  Rose  retorted 
with  flaming  cheeks ;  "  I  'd  give  more  for  this  of  yours, 
Chi  —  "  she  opened  a  huge  yellow  envelope,  and  took  from 
it  a  scarlet  cardboard  heart,  with  a  small,  white,  artificial 
rose  glued  to  the  centre  and  a  gilt  paper  arrow  transfixing 
both  rose  and  heart. 

Chi  hemmed  rather  awkwardly,  thinking:  "Beats  the 
Dutch  vhat's  got  into  Rose-pose  to-night.  I  ain't  ever 
known  her  to  treat  a  livin*  soul  so  shabby  as  that  in  all 
her  life.  Beats  all  what  gets  into  women  'n'  girls,  some- 
times; when  a  feller  thinks  he's  doin'  'em  just  the  best 
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tar.  he  knowi  how,  they  up  V  get  miwi  with  him.  V  turn 

the  cold  .houlder,  V  ui»et  thing,  genendly."    Bat  .loud 

«rmgladitpleiwe.you,Roie.    Can't  oort  always  teU 
when  It  8  goin*  to  ple»»  a  girl  or  not.    I  suppowiJack 
now  thought  you  'd  be  tickled  to  get  tho«,  poeie.  juet  in 
^e  dead  of  winter.    They  don't  grow  round  here  on  our 
bushes.    What 's  in  the  other  box  ?  " 

"Why I"  Hazel  exclaimed,  kughing  wither  half-heart- 
edly. "  It  s  addressed  to  •  Miss  Maria-Ann  Simmons '  -  and 
just  look.  Mother  Blossom  I  See  what  that  dear  old  Jack 
has  sent  her  I  He's  just  too  dear  for  anything."  She 
a^ded  emphatically; -"I'd  like  to  giye  him  a  kiss  for 
thmkmg  of  that  poor  girl  aU  alone  over  there  on  the 

^ri^h.i^r^'^"^""^ 

She  took  out  of  the  many  layer,  of  wadding  a  mass  of 
yeUow  tjdips,  their  closed  golden  cups  shining  in  the  lamp- 
light as  if  gilded  by  sunbeams. 

"  Sho  I  ''was  all  Chi  said,  leaning  nearer  to  examine  the 
beautiful  blossoms. 

"You'U  take  them  over  in  the  morning,  early,  won't 
you,  Chi?"  said  Hazel  replacing  them. 

"First  thing,  Lady-bird;  guess  you're  right.  Rose 
about  that  young  feller's  bein'  'n  all-round  man  with  his 
favors.    Don't  seem  to  be  much  choice  between  you  and 

Maner-Arm  V  tiiat  Miss  Seaver.    Kind  of  a  toss-up.  hey, 
Rose-pose?  '  ^ 

But  Rose  was  too  busy  with  another  package  to  answer 
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ChL  She  grew  wildly  enthnnastio  over  the  calla  liliee 
that  Alan  Ford  had  sent  her,  and  caressed  their  white 
envelopes,  and  praised  their  pore  loyeliness,  until  Hasel, 
growing  jealous  for  poor  Jack  and  his  discarded  gift,  rose 
to  put  the  neglected  beauties  Id  water,  saying  as  she 
did  so: 

**  I  *m  sure,  Rose,  if  Jack  had  known  you  oared  so  much 
for  lilies,  he  would  have  sent  you  some  Easter  ones,  they  'le 
out  now.    I  '11  tell  him  to  next  time.'* 

**  Hazel  I  "  Rose  burst  forth  indignantly,  **  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  told  Mr.  Sherrill  to  send  me  these  flowers 
for  a  valentine  ?  " 

Then  Hazel,  stung  by  the  tone  and  the  words,  yielded 
to  temptation — for  it  had  been  the  last  straw.  «*What 
if  I  did?  "  she  said  with  irritating  calm,  ** he 's  my  cousin. 
I  suppose  I  can  say  what  I  choose  to  him." 

Rose  answered  never  a  word ;  but,  rising,  took  the  La 
France  roses  from  the  pitcher  in  which  Hazel  had  just 
placed  them,  and,  going  over  to  the  fireplace,  deliberately 
cast  the  mass  of  delicate  pink  bloom  into  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Blossom  looked  both  puzzler'  and  shocked ;  this  was 
wholly  unlike  Rose.  What  could  it  mean  ?  The  children 
were  too  awed  by  the  proceeding  to  speak  or  exclaim. 
March  looked  gravely  at  Hazel,  who  burst  into  tears  —  it 
was  such  an  insult  to  Jack  I  —  and  rushed  into  her  bed- 
room and  shut  the  door. 

"I'm  going  to  bed;  good-night,  Martfe,"  said  Rose, 
quietly,  after  she  had  watched  the  last  leaf  shrivel  in  the 
flame,  and,  kissing  her  mother,  she  lighted  her  candle  and 
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want  .prtwn.  M».  Blo-om,  foUowing  her  with  her 
•yem  felt  that  .he  had  lort  her  "little  Ro*,"  in  that 
hour.  ^^ 

March  looked  gmve,  complained  of  feeUng  tired,  and 
«ud  he  would  go  to  bed.  too.  as  to-morrow  was  the  last 
day  of  school  and  there  were  two  more  examinations  to 
take.  Budd  and  Cherry  kissed  their  mother  twice,  bade 
her  good-night  in  suppressed  tones  and  crept  upstairs. 
It  s  just  as  if  somebody  was  sick  in  the  house,"  said 
Cherry,  m  an  awed  voice.  Budd's  was  sepulchral:- 
^  It  s  just  as  if  somebody  was  dead  and  all  the  flowers 
had  come  for  the  funeral." 

Across  the  dining-room  table,  loaded  with  boxes  and 
^han  with  valentines,  Chi  looked  at  Mrs.  Blossom,  and 
Mrs.  Blossom  looked  at  Chi.    The  whole  afiFair  was  so 
incomprehensible,  and  the  result  so  painfully  disagreeable, 
that,  for  a  while,  they  found  no  words  with  which  to  crive 
expression  to  their  fee^-^gs.    Chi  broke  the  silence :  - 
.  n  \!^^  I  wish  I  V    .  one  of  those  clairivoyants  they 
teU  about   V  could  1  .nd  of  see  into  the  meanin'  of  th^ 
flare-up  of  Rose-pose's.    Don't  seem  natural  for  Rose  to 
go  flyin  off  at  a  tangent  that  way.    What 's  she  got  against 
him  anyway?    He 's  about  as  likely  as  you '11  find.    Beats 
me  I        Chi  leaned  both  elbows  on  the  table,  unmindful 
that  he  was  crushing  some  of  the  flowere,  sank  his  chin 
in  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  thought  hard  for  full  a 
minute. 

«I  know  Hazel  and  Rose  have  had  some  little  trouble 
this  afternoon -the  first  quarrel  they  have  had -but 
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Rote  it  too  old  to  ^llow  herself  to  lose  her  control  in  that 
way.  I  can't  imagine  what  made  her — "  Mrs.  Blossom 
broke  o£f  suddenly,  for  Chi  had  raised  his  head  and  sent 
snch  a  look  of  intelligence  across  the  table,  handing  her, 
as  he  did  so,  Jack  Shenill's  card,  which  Rosa  in  her  con- 
fusion had  neglected  to  read,  that,  in  a  flash,  something 
of  the  truth  was  revealed  to  Mrs.  Blossom. 

She  took  the  card.    On  the  back  was  written,  enclosed 
in  quotation  marks :  — 

"For  I  am  thine 
Whilst  the  stars  shaU  shine, 
To  the  last  —  to  the  last." 


^O  ChiP  was  all  Mary  Blossom  said;  but  the  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  and,  reaching  across  the  table,  her  hand  was 
clasped  in  Chi's  strong  one. 

♦'  I  wish  Ben  was  to  home,"  sighed  Chi,  so  lugubriously 
that  Mrs.  Blossom  laughed  through  her  tears. 

"  Oh,  it  is  n't  so  bad  as  that,  Chi.  Girls  will  be  girls,  and 
grow  up,  and  hearts  will  ache  even  when  we  're  young. 
We  won't  make  too  much  of  it.  I  don't  understand  the 
ins  and  outs  of  it,  but  I  do  know  Hazel  has  said  her 
family  thought  he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Seaton.  I  'm  sure 
I  've  thought  so  all  along,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me 
there  could  be  any  danger  for  Rose  imder  the  circum- 
stances. The  mere  fact  of  his  name  being  connected  so 
closely  with  Miss  Seaton's  would  be  a  safeguard.  Then, 
too,  I  fear  he  is  spoiled  by  women  on  account  of  his 
riches." 
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« I  don't  know  about  that  Misa  Sea w,  -  but  if  it's  as 
jou  ■•y,  I  kind  of  wish  Roae  ooold  out  her  out." 

«  Sh^,  Chi  I »  said  Mw.  BUmmn,  reprovingly. 

«  WeU,  I  do,"  Chi  retorted  with  some  warmth.  «  She 
•m  t  fit  to  tie  Rose's  old  berryin'  dioes,  'n'  I  saw  her 
toohn  at  her  feet  that  day  we  was  sellin'  berries  down  to 
Barf,  n  .  fo  the  tavern,  'n'  snickerin'  so  mean  like,  'n'  Rose 
}  '  ^uuwed  her  grit-  'n'  I  wish  she  'd  show  it  again  'n' 
-r.  her  out.  I  do,  by  Geoige  Washin'tonl"  Chi  rose 
1]  m  his  wrath,  lighted  his  hintem,  and  started  for  the 
sheJ.    At  the  door  he  turned:  — 

«  I  wish  Ben  was  to  home,"  he  said  again.  "There 's 
goin'  to  be  the  biggest  kind  of  a  snow^iown  before  long 
n^he'U  get  blocked  on  the  road,  sure  as  blazes." 

"Hell  be  back  in  two  days,  at  the  most,  Chi ;  I  wouldn't 
wony." 

« I  ain't  worryin' ;  I  'm  just  sayin'  I  wish  he  was  to 
home,"  repeated  Chi,  doggedly,  and  shut  the  door. 

Mrs.  Blossom  smUed.  She  knew  Chi's  crotchets. 
When  there  was  any  disturbance  of  the  family  peace,  Chi 
^ras  apt  to  be  depressed,  and  sometimes  despondent.  She 
put  away  the  flowers  in  the  cold  pantry,  smiling  as  she  tied 
up  MarisrAnn's  box : 

«  He  u  universal,"  she  said  to  herself.  « I  know  it  iiTi- 
teted  Rose  to  be  classed  with  her  and  Miss  Beaton;  but 
things  wiU  work  around  right  with  time.  I  can  trust 
to  Itose's  common-sense.  -  Not  a  prayer  to-night  1 "  she 
added  thoughtfully.  «  Well,  we  '11  make  it  up  to-morrow." 
She  took  up  the  prize  books.    "  That  dear  March  1    What 
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»  muilj  ItUoir  he  fa  getting  to  be  — end  «>  handeome.  I 
wonder— "  here  Maiy  Bloeeom  checked  henelf,  laughing 
•oWy.  "Ooodneael  if  Ben  were  hera  what  a  gooae  he 
would  think  me  —  a  legnlar  old  Mother  Gooae  —  '*  And 
again  aha  laughed  aa  ahe  put  out  the  light 
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Tm  wew  an  on  the  porch  the  next  morning  to  see 
March  o£f.  It  was  not  so  very  cold,  but  there  was  a 
marked  chiU  in  the  air  and  the  sky  was  leaden. 

« It  '8  my  last  day,  mother,  then  vacation  for  two  weeks 
Hooiayl"  He  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  Fleet  reared 
gently  to  show  her  approval. 

«  Don't  you  get  out  a  little  earlier  to-day,  March  ?  »  said 
his  mother,  looking  up  at  the  leaden  sky.  "I'm  afraid  it's 
going  to  snow  heavily.  Promise  me  not  to  start  from 
Barton's  if  the  storm  is  a  hard  one;  you  can  stay  at  the 
urn  or  at  the  principal's.  I  would  rather  you  remained 
away  from  home  two  days,  or  over  Sunday,  than  to  have 
you  attempt  the  Mountain  in  too  severe  a  storm." 
"  I'll  be  careful,  mother." 

"  Better  give  your  promise  to  your  mother,  March ;  she  'II 
feel  better  'bout  you  're  not  startin'  out,"  said  Chi. 
.   « I  promise,  little  Mother  Blossom."    He  threw  himself 
off  the  horse,  and  gave  her  another  kiss ;  "  I  would  n't  go 
to-day  except  for  the  exams —  I  can't  miss  them." 

"Good  luck,  dear,"  said  his  mother,  and  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed  the  horse  and  rider  down  the  Mountain. 
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"ITl  go  over  the  first  thing  V  give  them  posies  to 
Marier-Ann,  'n'  then  1 11  make  tracks  for  home,  'n'  get  my 
snow-shed  up  before  it  begins  to  come  down." 

♦♦  Do  yc      'link  we  shall  need  it  ?  " 

«  Sure 's  fate,"  replied  Chi,  laconically,  and  went  into  the 
bam  to  harness  Bess. 

It  was  noon  before  Chi  had  set  up  his  snow-shed,  a  long, 
low,  wooden  tunnel,  which  he  had  manufactured  to  con- 
nect the  woodshed  door  with  a  side  door  of  the  bam.  By 
means  of  this  he  was  enabled,  in  unusually  heavy  storms, 
to  communicate  with  the  bam  and  attend  to  the  stock 
without "  shovelling  out." 

It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon  when  the  first  flakes 
began  to  fall,  or  rather  to  «  spit,"  as  Chi  expressed  it,  and 
the  snow  fell  intermittently  and  lightly  until  four,  when 
there  was  a  sudden  change  of  wind.  It  veered  to  the 
north-east,  and  blast  after  blast,  charged  with  icy  particles, 
hurled  itself  against  the  Mountain.  Within  half  an  hour 
it  was  almost  as  dark  as  at  midnight,  and  the  snow  swept 
in  drifting  clouds  over  woodlands  and  pasture.  When 
the  wind  ceased  for  a  moment,  white,  soft  avalanches 
descended  upon  farmhouse,  bam,  and  mountain-road,  until, 
by  six  o'clock,  the  road  was  impassable  and  the  drifts  at  the 
back  of  the  house  a  foot  above  the  bedroom  windows.  Chi 
had  made  all  snug  for  the  night. 

"  This  beats  anything  I  ever  saw,  Mis'  Blossom.  I  'm 
mighty  ghid  Ben  ain't  comin'  home  to-day,  'n'  that  March 
gave  you  the  promise  to  stay  at  Barton's  if  it  stormed 
hard." 
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*  You  don't  think  he  would  yenture  to  starts  do  you, 
Chi  ?  asked  Mm.  Blossom,  trying  not  to  appear  anxious 
for  the  sake  of  the  othere. 

«  Bless  you,  no ; "  was  Chi 's  hearty  response.  "  March 
has  got  too  level  a  head  to  risk  himself  V  Fleet  in  such  a 
stonn-it's  a  regular  howler  of  a  blizzard.  If  he  did 
start,"  he  added.  "  he  'd  go  in  somewheres  on  the  road  - 
he  could  n't  get  far." 

After  tea  there  was  no  settling  down  to  the  cosey  even- 
ing pastimes  or  employments.  If  such  a  thing  could  be, 
the  storm  seemed  to  increase  in  severity.  The  wind 
struck  the  house  at  times  with  terrific  force;  the  inter- 
mittent  drift  of  snow  and  ice  against  the  window  panes 
startled  the  inmates  of  the  long-room  like  the  rattle  of 
small  shot  Chi  had  put  out  the  fire  in  the  fireplace  before 
supper,  for  the  wind  drove  flame  and  ashes  out  into  the 
room. 

Again  and  again  Mrs.  Blossom  went  to  the  windows  — 
first  one  then  another,  and  pressed  her  face  close  to  the 
pane;  but  they  were  plastered  so  thick  with  snow  that 
her  efforts  to  see  into  the  night  were  fruitless.  Chi  sat 
by  the  kitchen  stove,  which  he  had  filled  with  wood.  His 
.boots  rested  on  the  fender,  and,  apparently,  he  was  indif- 
ferent  to  the  storm.  But,  in  reality,  not  the  creak  of  a 
beam,  not  the  springing  of  a  board,  not  an  unwonted 
sound  within  or  without  the  house  escaped  bis  notice. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Chi's  apparent  apathy  was  Tell's 
resUessness.  Since  six  o'clock  he  had  shown  signs  of 
uneasiness.    With  strides,  heavy  and  long,  the  huge  beast 
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paced  np  and  down  the  long-room.  Sometimes  he  followed 
Mrs.  Blossom  to  the  window,  and>  sittii^  down  on  his 
haunches  beside  her,  rested  his  nose  on  the  window  sill 
and  gazed  at  the  whitened  panes.  At  others  he  took  his 
stand  beside  Chi  and  looked  into  his  face,  their  eyes  meet- 
ing on  a  level  as  Uie  man  sat  and  the  dog  stood.  The 
dog  looked  as  if  he  were  questioning  him  dumbly. 

As  Uie  evening  wore  on  the  dog's  pace  grew  moi«  rapid* 
more  uneven ;  his  tail  waved  in  a  jerky,  excited  manner. 
At  last  he  lay  down  by  the  shed  door,  and,  placing  his 
nose  on  the  threshold,  gave  vent  to  a  long,  low,  half-stifled 
moan.  At  the  sound  Chi  brought  down  his  heels  and  the 
tipped  chair-legs  with  a  thump,  and  stiurted  to  his  feet. 
Mrs.  Blossom  turned  to  him  with  a  white  face,  and  Rose 
cried  out:  — 

"Oh,  Chil  What  is  the  matter  with  TeU?  He  never 
acted  this  way  before." 

"Don't  know,"  said  Chi,  shortly;  "dumb  beasts  are 
curious  creatures.  Guess  he  don't  Mke  tlie  storm.  I'll 
go  out,  Mis'  Blossom,  'n'  see  if  the  stock 's  all  right.  Kind 
of  looks  as  if  Tell  was  givin'  us  a  wamin'." 

"  Oh,  Chi,  don't  go  through  the  tunnel  now,"  cried  Mis. 
Blossom,  all  the  pent-up  anxiety  finding  expression  in  her 
voice. 

Chi  manufactured  a  laugh:  "That's  all  safe.  Mis' 
Blossom.  I  chained  it  and  roped  it  down,  both  —  it  can't 
get  away,  'n'  the  snow  can't  crush  it.  Don't  you  worry 
about  me.  I  '11  be  back  inside  of  fifteen  minutes."  He 
took  his  lantern  from  the  shelf  over  the  sink :  —  "  Get  up. 
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TelL"  The  dog  rose,  but.  aa  Chi  opened  the  door,  he  tried 
to  push  past  him.  Chi  crowded  him  with  his  leg  •-«  No 
you  don't,  old  feller !  there  ain't  room  only  for  just  one  of 
usto-night.     Laydownl" 

And  Tell  lay  down,  with  his  nose  on  his  paws,  and  both 
nose  and  paws  pressed  close  to  the  crack  on  the  threshold 
Another  long  crescendo  moan,  that,  at  the  last,  sounded 
hke  a  sharp  waU,  filled  the  long-room,  and  Budd  and 
Cherry  clung  to  their  mother  in  terror. 

"You  must  go  to  bed,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom, 
her  fece  white  as  the  snow  on  the  window  panes,  but  with 
a  voice  of  forced  calm.  «  When  you  're  asleep,  you  won't 
hear  all  ihis  trouble  the  storm  is  raising  to-night." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  sleep  upstairs  alone  without  March, 
Ma^   protested  Budd,  trying  to  be  brave,  but  showing 

"You  can  sleep  in  Hazel's  room  to-night,  Budd,  and 
Cherry  can  get  into  my  bed  and  sleep  with  me." 

Marhe  said  Budd,  with  a  grateful  look.  Cherry  begged 
for  a  httle  cotton  wool  to  stuflf  in  her  ears :_« Then  I 
can  t  hear  Tell  and  this  awful  noise."  A  novel  idea,  which 
Budd  at  once  «lopted  and  put  into  practice.  Their  mother 
looked  reheved  when  they  were  safely  bestowed  in  their 
new  quarters. 

tJ^^"^  •«"  ■"!°«""  afterward,  they  hearf  W,  »t«ps  i„ 
^,  ^  T  ""* ''°"  "'*"«'  """'y-  -  ■>»  shoved  Tell 
I^^at  ^Zt  '■"''^  '"'  "»""  «-  «">-»  ««™  one 
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"Oh,  Chi,  what  has  happened!"  She  cried  out  as  if 
hurt. 

Chi's  face  showed  grayish  white  and  drawn  in  the  lamp- 
light His  hand  shook  a  little  as  he  reached  for  a  second 
lantern,  turning  his  back  on  the  three  terrified  fiu;es. 

**■  Horse  stalled,  that 's  all  Had  a  tough  tussle  to  get 
him  round,  but  he 's  all  right  now."  His  voice  sounded 
hoarse. 

"  Was  it  Bob  or  Bess  ?  "  asked  Rose. 

Chi,  without  answering,  turned  quickly  to  Tell,  who 
was  pressing  him  nearly  off  his  feet,  and  at  the  same  time, 
lashing  his  tail  as  if  in  fury. 

"  What  ails  you,  anyway  ?  "  said  Chi,  roughly.  "  D'  you 
want  to  get  out  ?  " 

For  answer  the  dog  rushed  to  the  front  door  that  opened 
on  the  porch,  rose  on  his  hind  legs,  stemmed  his  powerful 
forepaws  against  the  panels  and,  throwing  back  his  massive 
head,  sent  forth  from  his  deep  throat  a  roar  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  rafters. 

"Mis'  Blossom,"  Chi's  voice  shook  and  his  hand 
trembled  till  the  glass  globe  of  the  lant  -n  tinkled  in  the 
wire  frame,  "I'm  goin'  to  let  him  ou  n'  I'm  goin'  to 
follow  on  —  there 's  trouble  somewhere  on  the  Mountain, 
'n'  I'm  goin'  to  find  out  where  'tis." 

All  three  cried  out,  protesting,  entreating,  praying  him 
to  desist.    Bu<-  Chi  shook  his  head. 

"I  tell  you  I  've  got  to  go,  Mary  Blossom  "  —  Chi  had 
never  called  her  that  but  once  before,  and  Mrs.  Blossom, 
recalling  the  time,  felt  her  heart  as  lead  within  her  — 
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"you're  brave,  — brave  as  a  woman  can  be;  don't  sav 
nothin',  but  let  me  go.  Have  plenty  of  hot  water  'n' 
flannels,  'n'  some  spirits  ready  'gainst  I  come  back  — 

"Lady-bird,  give  me  the  dog  collar  with  the  bell  you 
gave  TeU  last   Chris'mus;    'n'  Molly    Stork,    fiU  your 
mother's  hot  water-bag-'n'  hurry  up;  'n'  Mis'  Blossom 
give  me  Ben's  brandy  flask,  he  did  n't  take  it  with  him." 

Chi,  while  issuing  these  orders,  was  strapping  down  his 
trousers  over  his  long  boots ;  then  he  pouted  out  a  briiu- 
ming  cup  of  hot  water,  and  mixed  with  it  some  of  the 
brandy  from  the  flask.    He  put  the  collar  on  Tell,  the  bell 
ringing  loud  and  clear  with  every  movement.     He  opened 
the  door;  the  dog  bounded  out  into  the  night.    Chi  fol- 
lowed him,  a  coil  of  rope  around  his  neck,  a  shovel  over 
one  shoulder  with  a  lantern  suspended  from  the  handle 
and  m  his  hand  a  second  lantern.     The  hot-water  bag  1 J 
had  put  beneath  his  sweater,  and  a  leathern  belt  girded 
him.  * 

So  equipped  he  went  out  into  the  drifting  snows  and 
the  night  of  storm.    The  terrified  women  were  left  alone 

-Mother,  oh,  mother! "  cried  Rose,  wringing  her  hands, 
"  I  know  It's  something  dreadful;  Chi  would  never  look 
that  way." 

Mary  Blossom  could  not  answer.  Her  sUence  was 
prayer.    It  was  aU  of  which  she  was  capable  at  that  time 

"I  don't  know  what  the  matter  was  in  the  barn,  mother," 
again  cned  Rose,  in  an  agony  of  fear.  "Chi  didn't  tell 
1M  all,  I  'm  sure.  Let  me  go  through  the  tunnel  and  find 
out,  do,  mother  I " 
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"Oh,  Rose,  I  can't— I  can't  1"  Mn.  Blossom  spoke 
under  her  breath. 

''  Please,  mother.  It 's  aU  safe,  and  the  wind  has  gone 
down  a  little  since  Chi  went;  let  me  go  —  I  can't  rest  till 
I  do.  You  can  hold  the  light  at  the  shed  door  end  and  I 
won't  be  gone  but  a  minute  or  two.  I  '11  take  the  dark 
lantern  with  me  —  Oh,  mother  I  do,  do  —  I " 

**  Well,  Rose,  perhaps  it 's  for  the  best.  I  'U  watch  yoa 
through." 

**  May  I  watch,  too? "  asked  Hazel,  eagerly. 

*'  No,  dear,  I  want  you  to  stay  here  in  case  the  children 
should  wake.     Come,  Rose." 

They  were  gone  but  a  few  minutes ;  then  Mrs.  Blossom 
came  in  followed  by  her  daughter.  The  girl's  teeth  were 
chattering ;  she  looked  blue  and  pinched. 

"  What  did  you  find,  Rose  ?  "  Her  mother's  voice  was 
scarce  above  a  whisper. 

''' I  found  Fleet  r* 

The  two  women  sat  down  on  the  settle,  holding  each 
other  close;  and  the  wind  rose  again  in  its  fury. 

Wrapping  a  heavy  shawl  about  her  Hazel  crept  away 
upstairs  to  the  back  garret  and  the  window  overlooking 
the  woods'-road,  which  formed  the  approach  to  the  house. 
There  was  a  little  snow-drift  beneath  it  where  the  flakes 
had  sifted  through ;  but  the  wind  was  felt  less  severely  on 
that  side  of  the  house.  She  opened  the  window  a  few 
inches,  propping  it  on  a  com  cob  she  had  stepped  upon ; 
then,  kneeling,  she  put  her  ear  to  the  opening  and  strainod 
her  hearing  in  every  lull  of  the  storm. 
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At  lart-she  knew  not  how  long  she  had  listened^ 
^  heaid  TeU's  deep  roar.  It  came  muffled,  but  diatinct. 
ae  waroe  truated  her  earaj  but  again  .he  heard  it^  and, 
this  time,  in  a  dead  silence,  she  cau^t  the  sound  of  the 

WL    Surelj  Tell  wa.  nearing  the  house.    She  ran  down- 
naira. 

•he  s«d  m  her  excitement.    Mrs.  Blossom  and  Rose  leaped 
to  their  feet    They  threw  open  the  door. 

" Chi  1  Chi  I"  ihey  caUed  out  into  the  night  There 
WM  a  joyous  bark  for  answer  —  then  a  groan,  and  Ohi 
staggered  across  the  snow-hiden  porch  and  fell  with  his 
heavy  burden  on  the  threshold. 

At  midnight  the  wind  went  down,  but  the  snow  con- 
tmued  to  feU.  AU  the  next  day  it  feU  steadily,  but  at 
sunset  it  ceased,  and  a  young  moon  looked  over  the  shoul- 
der of  Mount  Hunger  upon  an  unbroken  white  coverlet 
that  m  some  places,  was  drifted  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
leet. 

There  was  twilight  in  Aunt  Tryphosa's  little  cabin 
"  over  eastwards,"  for  the  snow  was  piled  to  the  eaves, 
and  the  tulips  furnished  their  only  sunshine  for  two  .lays. 

There  wr..  consternation  at  Hunger-ford.  for  the  family 
were  cut  off  from  their  neighbore  and  the  outoide  world 
of  letters  and  papers. 

There  were  councils  at  Lemu  s  and  the  Spillkinses' - 
for  how  could  they  gather  their  foroes  to  break  out  the 
Mountain? 
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There  were  heavy  hearts  and  reddened  eyelids  in  the 
fiffmhonse,  for  March,  rescued  by  Chi  and  revived  by 
vigorous  treatment,  had  succumbed  to  the  exposure  and 
chill,  and  lay  unconscious  in  fever  —  and  no  help  at 
hand. 

Chi,  spent  to  exhaustion,  had  rallied  at  midnight,  but 
knew  that  it  was  beyond  human  powers  to  attempt  to 
reach  Barton's  or  even  Lemuel  Wood's,  their  next  neigh- 
bor, through  the  drifts. 

So  they  waited,  helpless — one  day,  two  days.  On  the 
second  day  the  white  expanse  showed  no  tracks.  Then 
March  began  to  wander,  and  clutch  his  breast,  where  his 
mother  had  found  the  telegram,  which  his  father  had  sent 
to  him  from  Ogdensburg :  — 

"Heavy  blizzard.  Boads  blocked.  Tell  mother  at  once. 
Don't  worry." 

Chi  walked  the  house  night  and  day  in  his  misery  of 
helplessness.  At  last,  on  the  third  day,  looking  east- 
wards he  descried  a  black  blotch  on  the  white,  —  it  was 
a  four-ox  team  breaking  out  from  the  Fords'.  Later  in 
the  day,  when  the  men  were  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  house,  he  saw  another  black  spot*  on  the  lower 
road.  It  was  the  Mill  Settlement  road-team,  with  a  full 
equipment  of  men  and  tools,  to  cut  a  way  through  the 
drifts. 

Soon  there  was  help  and  to  spare.  Alan  Ford  was  rid- 
ing down  the  narrow  way  between  high  walls  of  glittering 
white  to  Barton's  for  aid,  and  bringing  back  telegrams  of 
anxious  inquiry  from  Mr.  Blossom  and  Mr.  Clyde.     On 
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It  was  days  before  March  himself  was  aware  of  that 
fact. 

Budd  and  Cherry  were  at  the  Fords*.  May  was  with 
Aunt  Tryphosa  and  Miss  Alton  at  Lemuel  Wood's. 
Maria-Ann  had  come  over  to  help  Mrs.  Blossom  with  the 
work,  and  Chi  had  taken  care  of  the  stock.  Rose  and  her 
mother  watched  and  waited  in  the  sick  room,  relieved  on 
tdtemate  nights  by  Mr.  Blossom  and  Chi. 

The  great  storm  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  sun  shone 
in  a  deep  blue  heaven,  and  the  white  world  of  the  Moun- 
tain showed  daily  life  and  movement  The  teamsters 
were  at  work  loading  the  sledges  with  logs,  and  the 
ponderous  drags  squeaked  and  grated  as  they  slid  down 
the  crisping  highway. 

A  crow  cawed  loudly  on  the  first  of  March,  and  the 
hens  came  out  to  find  a  warm  nook  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  bam-yaid,  where  a  heap  of  sodden  straw  was 
thawing. 

All  in  the  farmhouse  were  rejoicing,  for  March  had 
spoken  in  lus  weakness  —  a  few  words,  but  clear,  coherent, 
for  the  frost  and  fever,  both,  had  left  his  brain.  When  ha 
spokd  the  second  time  it  was  to  ask  for  Chi ;  and  Chi  bad 
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h«jd  on  Bfaroh.  thm,  white  one,  gulped  down  the  tears 

::'wttS:,7"'^™°^^^^^^^»-<^-«po^of 

.i.r'''  IL^V*'^  ^"^^  *"™'^  **»  h^  »«ther.  who  WM 
«ttang^  the  bed,  brxKxiing  him  with  her  ^t  lo" 
^d^adced  .uddenl,,  but  in  a  clear  and  murj^r 

"  Where -.Hatel?" 

<,2Z-  ""^h!^  I^IH  '"'  '  "«""'"•  «■«»  •!»•«> 

«v"rlr ^  "^ '^  *» '^  ™"  "^  -  »ae«  f„. 

M«rf?ri  ^         '"■•  "^  '^*  "othei^tact,  knowing 

"M  It    She  «.„  no  sigM  of  it  when  she  returned  and 
aeked  no  quoetione,  but  March's  grav  eves  V^Z  .  , 
^^or  Which  tt.ere  was  hut  one^l^H „^  *,^: 

Soon  he  w«  able  to  be  up  «rf  about,  and  the  chiMi^n 
were  .ga.n  at  hon,^    uh  in  the  ferniouse  re  u37„ 
old  course -but  with  a  difference     J„«f  J..V. 
ZT^  to  define.    But^h  Jttilt  ^7 

motner  and  Liu,  more  companionable  for 
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hk  father.  Rom  was  quieter,  but,  if  possible,  more  loving 
towards  alL  Budd  was  at  times  wholljr  disconsolate,  and 
wasted  sheets  of  Iiis  best  Christmas  note>paper  in  writing 
letters  to  Hazel  which  were  never  sent 

Chi  went  oftener  to  the  small  house  "over  eastwards," 
where  be  wus  sure  of  willing  ean  and  sympathetic  hearts 
when  he  uiil>nnlened  himself  in  regard  to  his  "  Lady-bird/* 

**  Fact  is,''  he  said  to  Maria-Ann,  as  she  stood  with  her 
apron  over  her  head  watching  him  plough  their  garden 
plot  {th&t  wiia  his  annual  neighborly  offering),  "  she  *b  left 
a  great  holt-  in  that  uou8(>,  'n*  there  is  n't  one  of  as  that 
don't  know  it  'n'  feol  it;  —  kind  of  empty  like  in  your 
heart,  you  know,  just  as  your  stomach  feels  when  you  've 
ploughed  an  acre  of  sidlin*  ground,  before  breakfast  —  Get 
up,  Bess,  whoa  —  back  I — you  don't  hear  thit  laugh  of 
hers  in  the  bam,  nor  out  in  the  field,  nor  up  in  the  pas- 
ture; 'n'  you  don't  see  those  great  eyes  look'  i'  rp  at  you 
when  you 'le  harnessin*,  nor  peekin'  ronn*J  .'!>■  .  ..^er  of 
the  stall  to  see  if  you're  most  through  .i  Ik.'  V  you 
don't  hear  a  fiddle  makin'  it  lively  after  .'Vj  or,  'n'  the 
children  ain't  danced  once  in  the  barn  this  spring."  Chi 
sighed  heavily. 

"  Don't  Mr.  Ford  go  over  there  pretty  often  ?  "  queried 
Maria-Ann.  "  I  see  him  gallopin'  by  two  or  three  times 
a  week." 

"  Well,  what  if  you  do  ?  "  Chi  answered  grumpily,  much 
to  Maria-Ann's  surprise.  "  He  can't  fiddle  the  way  Lady- 
bird does,  'n'  they  all  sit  'n'  jabber  some  kind  of  lingo  — 
French,  they  call  it,  but  I  call  it,  good,  straight  Canuck  — 

16 
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V  1 Z^'^,  *f  .""*  *»  •  P^— Ko».  V  Mi«  Alton. 

» n  t  to  our  h„u«,  they  -re  Ul  to  to  -  Com.  ™„,rf  1 » 
Clu^krf  the  ™:^  to  Be«-,  «entf«l  .a„ri«. 

MarM-Am,.  her  eye.  foUowing  a^  ,„™„,  ,u„^ 
nuuung  not  quite  true. 

fcwow  «th  »  d«,.ti,fled  «r.  -Ro«  need  d't  iLk  Alan 
F^i,  „y  for  .ttention.  She  o«,  h.™  ..II  .he  ««nt, 
»«t  «ywh^  Oe,  up.  Be,!  wh»t  you  I«okin-  that 
™y  fori  _  n  folk,  tongue,  en  be  raewured  by  the 
furlong  -twixt  here  and  Barton'.."  ^ 

Cll^-i  «  "  ■?''  ""^  "^  ^  "*^''  •»""•  ''"-"ion. 

»Xi:fr  !lr^  "'*  '"™  ■p'"''  ""■  ""-^  'o  ^ 

of  "h^"!"  '""'!^"'  "''"'^*'»-  P'«»™tly  surprised  out 

t  lll^e  »y™^  "*■""■""    "'  ^''  "^  ^y  <"-- 

»  Ain't  you  ?  "  Mid  Chi.  bu.ying  hira«,lf  „ith  the  pWI, 

preparatory  to  leaving.     "Well,  that  ain't  any  .iJ;  y!u 

^^ht  .t"??™""  '  '^»  '  O""™  'hoee  la.t  two  furrl 
•ee  that-Matacn.  GnUan.,  hi.  n«.rk._No.  «r«,"«dd 
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Chi,  emphatioally,  **  straight  or  starve  is  my  motto  eveiy 
time,  just  you  remember  that,  Marier-Ann  Simmons." 

**I  wilU  Chi,"  laughed  Maria-Ann,  and  went  back  to 
her  washing,  singing  joyfully  to  her  rubbing  accompani- 
ment: — 

"  Come,  dnnen  «U,  repent  in  time, 
The  Judgment  Day  is  dawning; 
Sao,  moon,  and  stars  to  earth  incline, 
The  trumpet  sounds  a  warning." 

Meanwhile  letters  were  coming  to  every  member  of  the 
family  from  Hazel.  As  March  regained  his  strength  there 
came  as  special  gifts  to  him,  books  and  magazines,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  beautiful  photograph  of  an  old-world  cathe- 
dral—Canterbury, or  York;  a  stately  castle  like  War- 
wick, or  Heidelberg;  a  peasant's  chfllet,  or  an  English 
cottage  to  gladden  his  artist  soul  and  eye,  and  transform 
the  walls  of  his  room  into  dwelling-places  for  his  ideals. 

"Mother,"  he  said  rather  wistfully  to  Mrs.  Blossom, 
on  the  first  May  day  as  they  sat  together  under  the  old 
Wishing-Tree,  talking  over  the  plans  for  his  future,  "  how 
can  I  go  to  work  to  make  it  all  come  true  ?  " 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  large  photograph  of  the  interior 
of  Col(^ne  Cathedral,  which  Hazel  had  given  him. 

"  There  are  many  vrays,  dear,  which  are  most  unexpect- 
edly opened  at  times.  No  boy  with  health  and  persever- 
ance has  much  to  fear." 

"  But,  mother,  father  had  both,  and  he  was  n't  able  to 
go  through  college.  He  told  me  all  about  it  the  other 
day,  and  how  he  had  missed  it  all  through  his  life." 
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*•  I  know,  March,  father  failed  in  attaining  to  that  which 
was  hi*  gi^t  desire,  but  he  succeeded  so  immeasurably 
m  another  direction,  tiiat  I  think,  sometimes,  it  must  have 
been  all  for  the  best." 

"  Why,  mother,  father  is  poor  now —how  do  you  mean 
he  has  succeeded?  " 

"My  dear  boy,  you  are  only  in  your  seventeenth  year 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  can  make  it  plain  to  you  because' 
you  are  young;   but  when  your  father  conquered  every 
selfish  tendency  in  him,  put  aside  what  he  had  striven  so 
hard  for  and  what  was  just  within  his  reach,  and  turned 
about  and  did  the  duty  that  the  time  demanded  of  him  •  - 
when  he  took  his  dead  father's  place  as  provider  for  'the 
fanuly,  and,  by  his  own  exertions,  placed  his  mother  and 
sisters  beyond  want,  before  he  even  aUowed  himself  to  tell 
me  he  loved  me,  he  proved  himself  a  successful  man ;  for 
he  developed,  in  such  hard  circumstances,  such  nobility  of 
character,  that  he  is  rich  in  love  and  esteem, -and  that, 
March,  and  only  that,  is  true  wealth." 

**  I  see  what  you  mean,  mother,  but  it  does  n't  help  me 
to  see  how  I  'm  to  get  through  college,  and  get  the  train- 
ing I  need  in  my  profession."  March  uttered  the  last 
word  with  pride.  "There  is  so  much  a  man  has  to  have 
for  that.  Look  at  that  now,"  he  continued,  holding  up 
the  photograph ;  "  I  need  all  that,  and  that  means  Europe, 
and  Europe  means  money  and  time,  and  where  is  it  all 
to  come  from?" 

His  mother  smiled  at  the  despairing  tone.     "As  for 
time,  Marc^  you  are  only  in  youi-  seventeenth  year.    That 
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means  ten  jean  before  you  can  begin  to  work  in  your 
profession ;  and  as  for  the  means  —  "  sho  hesitated  —  ''I 
think  it  is  tune  to  tell  you  something  I  've  been  keeping 
aikl  rejoicing  over  these  last  two  weeks."  She  drew  a 
letter  from  her  dress-waist  and  handed  it  to  him.  *'  Read 
this,  dear,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it."  Wonder- 
ing, March  took  it  and  read :  — 

Hawkiko  Vauuit,  North  Carouna, 
April  15.  1897. 

Mt  diab  Mrs.  Blossom, — Just  a  year  ago  to-day  I  sent 
my  one  child  to  yoa,  trasting  the  judgment  of  my  dear  friend. 
Doctor  Hefttii,  in  a  matter  which  he  felt  concerned  ttie  future 
welfare  of  mj  daughter.  My  home  has  been  very  lonely  with- 
oat  her.  Yon,  as  a  parent,  can  know  somethiog  of  what  this 
separation  has  entailed. 

It  seemed  wise  to  me,  and  I  know  you  concurred  in  ny 
opinion,  to  take  her  away  from  ttie  conditions,  in  which  she 
has  thriven  so  wonderfully,  while  you  were  burdened,  both  in 
heart  and  hands,  by  such  a  critical  illness  as  your  son's.  The 
result  confirms  the  wisdom  of  my  action,  for  March's  convales- 
cence has  been  slow  and  long;  I  am  thankful  to  be  assured  it 
is  sure.  The  burden  of  an  extra  member  in  your  family  at  this 
time  would,  in  the  long  run,  prove  too  heavy  for  you. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  what  you  have  done  for 
Hazel.  I  have  no  words  to  express  it.  She  returns  to  me  full 
of  life  and  joy,  with  no  apparent  unwillingness  to  take  up  her 
life  again  with  me,  which  must  seem  dull  to  her  in  contrast  tn 
that  which  she  had  with  you.  Yet  I  know  in  her  loyal  little 
heart  she  belongs  to  you,  is  a  pail  of  your  family  henceforth  — 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  it  is  so,  for  she  needs,  and  will  need,  as 
a  young  girl,  your  motherly  influence  at  all  times. 

I  'm  not  taking  her  away  from  you  for  good.    Oh,  no  1    That 
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would  be  her  Io«  ..  weU  ••  mine ;  bat  I  am  teeting  her  a  litUe. 

my  gratitade.    I  am  your  debtor  for  my  chUd'e  physical  well- 

W.U  you  allow  me  to  make  eome  oompenwttiou  for  your  year 
of  devofou?  I  do  not  care  what  form  it  take,  provfdi^  you 
will  permit  me  to  try  to  di^harge  something  of  the  debt -the 

I^nA'T  °T  ^  T'**^-  ^  >^"  "o'  ^«*  ">•  '«°<1  that 
■plendid  son  of  yours  through  coUege?  and  give  him  two  years 

of  Europe  afterwards?     That  future  profSsion  of  his^h« 

•Iways  been  of  great  interest  to  me.    If  the  boy  is  too  proud 

a.  I  suspect  is  the  case,  to  accept  the  necessary  amount  othe 

than  a,  a  loan,  make  it  plain  to  him  that  I  wiH  even  yield  a 

^taZlZy'r!^  ""'*"'  •*""  '''  measadebtor 
to  find  myself  in.    If  he  won't  do  this  for  me -won't  Rose 

ItLZ  r  p^  rr''""«  "•'***  "^  ^''  i^  cultivating  fJiat 
Toice  of  hers?  I  know  your  magnanimity,  and  depend  upon 
you  to  help  me  in  this.  ^        ^ 

lovTnTl'*°*'  °^*  ^"^"^  ^  '"^  "^^  ^  y^"**  o^  «^«  ^oM  send 
loving  messages. 

J^If^'^'iS"'  ?'^*'^"  ^  ^''  ^**«^™'  ^^'b  ^«*rty  congratula- 
Sl  nth  ^flJ'^' "^  •"  -«rts  of  neighborly  remembrances  for 
aU  others  of  the  Lost  Nation. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

John  Cxtbtis  Clyde. 
To  Mn.  Benjamin  BImmir. 

"Oh,  mother  I" 

A  wave  of  crimson  eui^d  into  March's  pale  face, 
and  the  sensitive  nostrils  quivered;  then  two  big  drops 
plashed  down  upon  the  letter  which  ho  handed  to  his 
mother. 

♦'  Oh,  mother  I  if  only  I  could  --  but  J  can't  I » 
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He  idkd  over  on  the  soft  pasture  turf,  face  downwards, 
bis  head  resting  on  his  arms. 

**  Why,  March  dear,"  said  his  mother,  tenderly,  **  why 
oan*t  you?    I  think  it 's  beautiful,  so  does  father." 

A  sob  shook  the  long,  thin  frame.  His  mother  laid  her 
hand  on  the  hack  of  the  yellow  head.  *'  What  is  it,  my 
dear  boy?    Can't  you  tell  me ? " 

The  head  shook  energetically  beneath  her  hand,  and 
mufiBed  words  issued  from  the  grass. 

*'  But,  March,  we  thought  it  would  please  you  to  have 
such  an  opportunity.  You  have  read  what  Mr.  Clyde 
says — you  can  look  upon  it  as  a  loan.  I  hope  you  won't 
have  any  false  pride  in  this  matter — " 

**  T  is  n't  false,  mother,"  came  forth  from  the  grass, "  and 
I  would  like  to  accept  his  offer,  if  only  it  were  n't  just  his." 

**  Why  not  his,  March  ?  Surely,  Hazel  has  been  like  one 
of  us  —  a  real  little  sister  —  "  Another  vigorous  wagging 
of  the  yellow  head  arrested  his  mother  in  the  midst  of  her 
sentence. 

"  Hazel  is  n't  my  sister." 

"Why,  of  course,  you  can't  feel  as  near  to  her  as  tc 
Rose,  but  then,  you  must  see  how  dear  she  has  become  to 
us  all  —  and  Mr.  Clyde  has  put  it  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
most  sensitive  person  could  accept  it  without  injury  to 
any  feeling  of  true  pride.  Take  time  and  think  it  over, 
March.  It  has  come  upon  you  rather  suddenly,  and  I  have 
been  thinking  about  it  for  two  weeks." 

"  It 's  no  use  to  think  it  over."  Deep  tragedy  now  made 
itself  audible,  as  March  rolled  over  and  sat  up,  displajnng 
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^  bright  ^th  excitements  fluehed  cheeks,  and  a  geneiaUy 
detonmned  air  of  having  it  out  with  himself. 

"  Well,  I  can't  understand  you,  March." 

**  I  wish  jrou  could." 

tion.    "Can  t  you  teU  me?  or  give  me  some  clue  to  this 
mysterious  determination  of  youra?" 

March  cast  a  despairing  ghmce  at  his  mother.    -  Motiier 
wiU  you  promise  never  to  tell  ?  " 
**Not  even  your  father,  March?" 
"No,  father,  nor  any  one— ever,  mother." 
"  Very  well ;  I  promise,  March,  for  I  trust  you  " 
tf,!!?*  ««>tfe^»  haven't  you  seen?- don't  you  know, 
that  I -that  I  love  Hazel  I    And  how  can  I  take  the 
money  from  her  father,  when  I'm  going  to  trv  to  make 
Her  love  me  and  many  me  sometime,  when  I  get  through 
studying,  and— and  — Oh,  don't  you  see?" 
And  Mrs.  Blossom  did  see  —  at  last. 
She  spoke  very  gently,  after  a  minute's  silence,  in  which 
March  8  ears  burned  red  to  their  tips,  and  hi«  fimjers  we,v 
busy  digging  up  a  tiny  stmwberiy.plant  by   the   roots 

K.  .  r\  T'  *"^  ^  **°"'"'  y^^  ^^^  ^««"«fe'  ^  you  cl": 
but,  March,  have  you  thought  of  the  difference  between 
you  and  Hazel?" 

"  What  difference,  mother  ?" 

Now  Mary  Blossom  was  not  a  worldly  woman,  neither 
was  she  a  woman  of  the  world  -  and  she  found  it  difficult 
to  answer. 

"You  know  how  Hazel  is  placed  in  life,  although  you 
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do  not  know  with  what  luxnry  she  is  sarrounded  in  her 
home.  She  has  beauty,  a  large  circle  of  friends,  immeiise 
wealth.  There  will  be  many  who  will  seek  her  hand  ia 
four  years'  time,  for  she  has  a  wonderful  charm  of  her  own, 
for  all  who  come  close  to  her.  —  Is  it  worth  whik  to 
attempt,  even,  to  win  t^  little  daughter  ol  the  rich? 
You,  a  poor  boy,  with  his  way  to  make?" 

"  But,  mother,"  —  there  was  strong  protest  in  the  voio« 
—  "  she  d»4  n't  have  any  beauty  till  she  OMne  up  here  to 
us  —  aud  tf  she  was  a  rich  girl,  Hhe  was  n't  a  healthy  one 
till  she  hved  up  here,  and  I  don't  see  l^e  good  of  money 
and  a  lot  of  things,  if  you  're  sick,  and  homely,  too." 
March  waxed  eloquent  in  his  desire  to  convince  his 
mother  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  **  And  if  she  had  n't 
come  up  here  she  would  n't  have  got  well,  and  then  she 
wouldn't  have  giown  so  beautiful  —  and  she  ia  beautiful, 
mother.'  (Mrs.  Blossom  noilded  assent.)  "And  I  don't 
see  why  I  have  n't  just  as  much  right  to  try  to  make  her 
love  me  as  any  other  fellow.  You've  told  uh  children, 
<lozen8  of  times,  it 's  just  character  that  counts,  and  not 
money,  and  if  I  try  as  hard  as  I  can  to  keep  straight  and 
be  a  good  man  like  father,  I  don't  see  why  things  would  n't 
be  all  right  in  the  end." 

Mrs.  Blossom  was  silenced,  —  "hoist  with  her  own 
l)etard."  "  How  can  I  destroy  this  lovely,  young  ideal? 
I  dare  not,"  was  her  thought.  But  aloud,  she  said:  — 
"You're  right,  March.  Nothing  but  character  counts. 
Make  yourself  worthy  of  this  little  love  of  youre.  We  '11 
keep  this  in  our  own  hearts,  and  when  you  are  tempted  to 
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tm»ig.doiiig-«d  thm  ue  farial  temptation,  for  ,„« 

/.«ng  ™n  t.  B«t  M«,h,  _  tamptati«„  of  which  you  ^ 
form  no  ooncphon  hw,  in  th.  .hdterof  yonr  home -iort 
"'n^*^  "ttta  talk  of  o«^  «,d  keep  y.„«l,l 
.potted  ly  the  worid  jnet  ty  the  thought  of  LX  II 

m11  W  r."™  ">«y  *»  -^^  Then,  i.  nothing. 
M.«h,  tut  win  keep  .  young  mm  in  the  right  w.y  like 
h«  love  for  juef  the  one  girl  in  the  world '1  if  only  , ho 
be  worthy  of  hi.  We.    And!  think  H«d  will  be -even 

J^h  flung  hi.  «m,  rfK,ut  her  neck  «,d  ki«»d  her 

JL^r'I'^u^'f"  ^'"^  1 11  fy.  «»i  even  if  1  fail, 
^th,  tho^fht  of  .uoh  .  glorio«,.ffl„riou.  mother  th. 
doeen  t  Uugh  at  a  fellow- 1  w..  afr«d  you  would,  though. 
-  wiU  keep  me  .tnight  enough.    Why.  Mother  BloMom 

Ut^mllX."  '"*  """  ""  *^  "'^  '"'"'"'  -"""- 

Hta  mother  laughed  Um.ugh  her  tears.    « I  wonder  if 

nany  moUier.  get  .uch  a  compliment?    Come.  dear,  the 

dew  .,  |»g,nmng  to  fall-it '.  been  .uoh  a  heavenly 

etmy?-  '*°""'  "  "  "''''  'P'^-    I*"  y»»  '»' 

feehng,  after  his  favorite  method -by  turning  a  double- 
back  somenwult  down  the  pMture  .lope. 

A.  Mr..  Blosaom  leaned  over  to  ki.,  tired,  .leepy  Budd 
U>»t  night,  .he  thought  comphicently  to  her«lf :  — 

"  Well,  thank  fortune,  here  •«  one  who  i.  heart-free,"  and 
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iaughed  aoftlj  to  herself.    Chi  had  not  told  her  of  Budd'e 
proposaL 

*•  Wilkins,  tell  Miss  Hazel  to  come  down  into  the  libiaiy 
when  she  is  dressed  for  dinner." 

"Yes,  Marse  Clyde."  Wilkins  sprang  upstairs  two 
steps  at  a  time,  and,  knocking  at  HazePs  door,  delivered 
hid  message. 

"Tell  papa  I'm  going  to  dnes  early,  for  I've  some 
things  to  attend  to  about  the  (able,  Wilkirn.." 

"  Fo'  sho'.  Miss  HareV*  said  Wilkins,  with  a  broad  smile 
of  delighted  surprise. 

"  And  tell  Mrs.  Scott  1 11  choose  the  service,  if  she  will 
take  out  the  linm,  and  I  have  ordered  the  flowers.  Papa 
said  I  might" 

Wilkins  skipped  downstairs,  delivered  his  message  to 
the  amazed  housekeeper,  and  then  flew  into  tlie  kitchen  to 
impart  his  news  to  the  cook,  his  confidante  and  co-worker 
for  years  in  the  Clyde  household. 

Minna-Lu  was  preparing  a  confection,  and  giving  her 
whole  soul  to  the  making,  when  Wilkins  made  his  appear- 
ance. She  looked  up  grimly,  the  ebony  of  her  counte- 
nance shining  beneath  the  immaculate  white  of  her 
turban: — 

"Wa'fo'yo'hyar?" 

Wilkiii3  slapped  both  knees  with  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
and  bent  nearly  double  with  noiseless  laughter;  then, 
straightening  himself,  approached  Minna-Lu  with  boldness, 
despite  the  repelling  wave  of  the  cream-whip  that  she  held 
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w^widad  orer  the  bowl,  «»d  ooolidad  to  her  the  ohtnse 
of  i^gime,  to  her  edificatum  and  delight 

Sheput  down  the  bowl  «Ki  whip, .temmed  her  firts  on 
her  broad  hips,  end  gughMt  lon^  and  bw.    -T  litUe 

miaaue  done  take  «le  hor  er  de  itjins,  dew  ain't  no  kin' er 
show  fo-  gech  po'  trash."  She  indicated  with  an  upward 
movement  of  her  thumb  the  upper  wgions  whew  the 
housekeeper  was  supposed  to  be. 

missus  do  take  de  cake.  Nebber  see  sech  er  chile.  Dem 
gr^U  thimn'  eyes,  lookin'  at  yo»  out  o»  aU  de  do's,  an'  dat 

^^  W.r*  ""^  '^  ^^'  "^-^^^  ^  nebber^l^w^' 
nuffin  bout  bedtame  -yo'  wcoUecks  ? "  Wilkins  nodded 
emphaticaUy,  but  w»i  unprepared  for  Minna-Lu's  next 
move :  — 

vo'".^!.^"*'*^^''.r'^-^"'""®"*»^«^^-  H««««»e 
yo  Stan  m'  wun'  wif  yo'  legs  .ti£fer  'n  de  whites  er  deae 

yer  eggs,  an'  yo'  j.w  goin'  like  de  egg-beatah,  an'  de  com- 

pny  comui   at  rale  sharp  eight."    Minna-Lu  took  up  her 

bowl,  and  Wilkins  beat  a  hasty  wtwat  ^ 

T^  ^7u  "f  ^  "^^^'^  ^''*  ^«»^^°»  *h«  Wishing. 
^  that  Hazel  appeared  in  the  dining-n^om.  Wilkii^ 
g^  at  her  m  a  species  of  adomtion.    Her  oiders  appealed 

J2^\''^^  *^*  candehb^^  Wilkins,  it  is  too  warm 
tonight  to  have  them  on;  besides,  people  don't  hxye  a 
nice  tune  talking  when  they  have  to  peek  around  them  to 
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get  a  glimpse  of  the  people  they  're  talking  to."  Wilkins 
whisked  off  the  candelabra  as  if  they  had  been  made  of 
thistledown. 

"Dat's  so,  fo'  sho',  Miss  Hazel.    I  see  de  folks  doan' 
talk  when  dey  ain*  comfble;  but  I  nebber  tink  ob  de 
♦can'les." 

«  When  it  *8  dark  you  can  light  all  the  sconces.  I  vant 
you  to  use  the  pale  green,  Bohemian  dinner  set  to-night; 
and  I  want  just  as  little  silver  as  possible." 

Wilkins  looked  blank,  and  Hazel  laughed.  "  Oh,  we  '11 
make  it  up  with  some  cut  glass,  I'U  manage  it.  I  want 
the  table  to  look  cool  and  simple,  just  to-night." 

Cool  and  simple.  Wilkins  failed  to  comprehend  it,  but 
such  was  hU  faith  in  "  little  Missy,"  that  he  carried  out 
her  orders  to  the  letter,  and  the  result  was,  according  to 
Mrs.  Fenlick,  "a  dream  of  beauty." 

When  she  had  made  her  preparations  to  her  entire  satis- 
faction, as  well  as  Wilkins's,  and  the  latter  had  called 
Minna-Lu  from  her  culinary  tug-of-war  to  witness  "little 
Missy's  "  triumph.  Hazel  ran  into  the  library. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  Could  this 
radiant,  young  girl  be  the  same  Hazel  of  a  year  ago? 
They  had  gone  directly  to  North  Carolina  when  Hazel  had 
left  Mount  Hunger,  and  had  been  at  home  but  two  days. 
This  little  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Clyde's  intimate 
friends  as  an  informal  celebration  and  recognition  of  his 
daughter's  return  to  the  New  York  house. 

Now,  as  she  ran  into,  the  room  and  liuked  her  arm  in  his, 
her  father  looked  down  upon  her  with  such  evident  pride 
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and  love,  that  Hazel  laughed  joyfuUy.  laid  her  cheek 

against  his  coat-sleere  and  patted  his  hand. 

•*  Do  I  look  nice,  Papa  Clyde  ?  " 

"  Nice  I  that 's  no  word  for  it,  Birdie."  And  thereupon 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  gave  her  such  a  hug  and  a 
tiss,  that  the  pretty  dres?  must  have  suffered  if  it  had  not 
been  made  of  the  softest  of  white  China-silk. 

"Oh,  my  flowers  I  you'U  crush  theml"  she  cried, 
shielding  with  both  hands  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  her  belt. 

"Where  did  you  get  all  this -this  style,  daughter 

^^;  J\l-^^y^yoyx^^  'nothing  but  a  little  girl,  but 
It  s  '  chic.  ** 

Hazel  enjoyed  her  father's  admiration  to  the  full.  She 
drew  herself  up,  straight  and  tall,  graceful  and  slender- 
he  r  head  was  already  above  his  shoulder  -  exclaiming  •  — 

"  Little  girl  I    Well,  your  little  giri  designed  this  gown 
herself.    I  wouldn't  have  any  fuss  or  frills  about  I.;  it's 
just  p^  and  full  and  soft  and  clingy,  and  this  sash  of 
soft  sdk  -  IS  n  t  it  a  pretty,  pale  green  ?  -  feel  -  "    She 
caught  up  a  handful  of  the  delicate  fabric  and  crushed  it 
in  her  hand,  then  smoothed  it  again,  and  it  showed  no 
wnnkles.     "I've  put  it  on  to  match  the  dinner.    I've 
had  it^  aU  my  own  way- Wilkins  did  just  as  I  said- 
and  It 's  all  cool  and  green  and  springy.     You  'U  see  " 
^  "Where  did  you  get  these  flow.re  ?»    Mr.  Clyde  touched 
the  bunch  of  arbutus,  that  showed  so  delicately  pink  and 
white  against  the  white  of  her  dress  and  the  green     "  her 
sash. 

A  wave  of  beautiful  color  shot  up  to  the  roots  of  the 
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little  crinkles  of  chestnut  hair  on  her  temples ;  she  touched 
the  blossoms  caressingly.  "I  wrote  March  about  this 
dinner-party,  and  how  it  was  the  first  at  which  I  Iiad  been 
hostess,  and  he  wrote  back  and  wanted  to  know  what  I 
was  going  to  wear,  and  I  told  him  — and  this  morning 
these  lovely  things  came  by  mail  all  done  up  in  cotton 
wool  in  a  tin  cracker-box,  the  kind  Chi  uses  to  put  his 
worm-bait  in,  when  he  goes  fishing.  Aren't  they  lovely  ? 
And  was  n't  March  lovely  to  think  of  them,  papa?" 

"  They  are  n't  half  as  lovely  as  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Clyde, 
earnestly,  replying  to  half  of  her  question  only.  "  You 
are  my  unspoiled  Hazel-blossom  —  "  Then  a  sudden,  in- 
trusive thought  caught  and  arrested  his  words.  "Ha?;el 
Blossom,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  looking  at  her  uncon- 
scious face  as  he  uttered  the  last  word,  "  Good  heavens  I 
Could  such  a  thing  be  ?  " 

"  De  Cun'le  an'  Mrs.  Fenlick,"  announced  Wilkins. 

And  when  they  were  all  seated  at  the  table  —  the 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Fenlick,  Doctor  and  Mra.  Heath,  Aunt 
Carri**  and  Uncle  Jo,  the  Masons  and  the  Pearsells  —  with 
no  candelabi-a  to  interfere  with  the  merry  speech  and 
glances,  with  the  light  from  the  candles  in  the  sconces 
shining  softly  on  the  exquisite  napery,  on  the  low  bed  of 
white  tulips  in  the  centre  and  the  grace  of  the  pale,  green 
porcelain,  ^dth  the  tall  Bohemian  RcJmer-glasses  before 
the  plates  — what  wonder  th't  Mrs.  Fenlick  pronounced 
it  a  "dream  of  beauty"? 

When  their  guests  had  gone,  Mr.  Clyde  turned  to 
Hazel:  — "I  shall  be  gLid  to  open  the  Newport  cottage 
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again,  Birdie,  with  such  a  little  hostess  to  help  me  enter- 
tain." 

"The  Newport  house,  papal"  Hazel  exclaimed,  a  dis- 
tinct note  of  disappointment  sounding  in  her  voice. 

«  Why  not,  dear?  I  thought  of  getting  down  there  by 
the  tenth;  in  fact,  gave  my  orders  to  Mrs.  Scott  to  begin 
packing  to-morrow." 

Hazel  was  evidently  struggUng  with  herself.  She  fin- 
gered the  arbutus  nervously;  took  them  out  of  her  belt; 
inhaled  their  fragrance.  Then  she  looked  up  with  a  smile,' 
although  the  corners  of  her  mouth  drooped  and  trembled 
a  little :  — 

"  Why,  of  course,  why  not,  papa  ?  It 's  so  much  pleas- 
anter  there  in  May,  than  when  everybody  is  down  for  the 
summer." 

Her  father  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair,  put  an  arm  around 
his  daughter,  and  drew  her  down  to  a  seat  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair. 

"  Now,  Hazel,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  ibout  it.  Don't 
you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  're  there,  papa,  but  — "  she  turned  sud- 
denly and  her  arm  stole  around  his  neck  —  "  don't  leave 
me  there  alone,  papa,  please  don't." 

"  Leave  you  —  I  ?    Why  what  do  you  mean,  dear?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  lonesome  when  you  are  away,  papa,  when 
you  go  off  yachting  with  the  Colonel  —  and  the  house  is 
so  big,  and  there  's  nobody  to  talk  to  and  say  good-night  to 
—  and  — and,  oh,  dear!"  The  tears  began  to  come,  but 
she  struggled  bravely  for  a  few  minutes. 
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"Why,  little  girl,  you  have  never  told  me  you  were 
lonesome  without  me:  indeed,  you  have  never  shown 
any  sign  of  it,  or  of  wanting  me  around  much.  I  never 
thought  —  why.  Hazel."  Down  went  the  curly  head  on 
his  shr'Uder,  and  the  sobs  gfrew  loud  and  frequent. 

"  There,  there,  liirdie,"  he  said  soothingly,  stroking  her 
head,  "  you  're  all  tired  out ;  this  party  lias  been  too  much 
for  you  —  " 

An  enei^tic,  protesting  head-shake  was  followed  by 
broken  sentences  —  "  It  was  n't  that  —  I  'm  not  tired  —  you 
don't  know,  papa  —  I  didn't  know — know  I  was  lone- 
some, and  that  I  was  —  I  think  I  was  homesick  —  dread- 
fully—  but  Barbara  Frietchie,  you  know  —  I  had  to  be 
brave —  and,  I  have  tried  not  to  show  it  to  ma're  you  feel 
unhappy  —  and  I  love  you  so  I  but,  oh,  dear  1  I  miss  them 
so  dreadfully,  and  I  hoped  —  I  was  a  member  of  the  N.  B. 
—  B.  O.  —  O.,  Oh  —  dear  me,  —  Society,  and  the  by-law 
says  —  I  mean  March  read  it  —  Oh,  papa!  " 

"Well,  well,  there,  there,  dear,"  said  the  somewhat 
mystified  father,  bending  all  his  efforts  to  soothe  this  evi- 
dently perturbed  spirit,  "  why  did  n't  you  tell  me  before  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  Barbara  Frietci.^e." 

"Now,  Hazel,  sit  up  and  look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me 
what  you  mean.  I  supposed  I  was  holding  Hazel  Clyde  in 
my  arms  and  not  old  Barbara  Frietchie.    Please  explain." 

"  I  thought  I  wrote  you,  papa,"  Hazel  could  not  help 
smiling  through  her  tears,  for  it  did  strike  her  as  rather 
funny  about  papa's  holding  the  patriotic,  old  lady  in  his 
arms. 
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"  WeU,  you  did  n't  teU  me  that."  So  Hazel  explained. 
Mr.  Clyde  nodded  approval  "Very  good,  I  approve 
of  the  N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  Society,  and  of  the  present  Barbara 
Frietchie's  heroism — but  no  more  of  it  is  called  for.  You 
see,  I  fully  intended  you  should  pay  your  friends  — my 
friends  — a  visit  this  summer,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  later  in  the  season  when  Mre.  Blossom  would 
be  rested  from  the  fatigue  of  March's  illness  —  ♦♦ 

"Oh,  papal"  A  squeeze  effectually  impeded  further 
utterance.  "  I  don't  care  how  soon  we  go  to  Newport,  or 
anywhere  — of  course,  if  yow  are  with  me  — as  long  as 
I  can  go  to  Mount  Hunger  sometime  this  summer.  And, 
besides,"  she  added  eagerly,  "we  planned  next  winter's' 
visit  from  Rose,  didn't  we?" 

« I  should  rather  think  we  did.  We  shall  be  very  proud 
of  our  beautiful  friend.  Rose,  and  delighted  to  have  our 
friends  meet  her,  shan't  we?"  Another  squeeze  pre- 
eluded,  for  the  moment,  articulate  speecL 

"  Yes,"  Hazel  cried,  enthusiastically,  "  we  '11  take  her  to 
concerts  and  operas  — just  think,  papa,  with  that  lo      • 
voice  she  has  never  heard  a  concert  I  —and  we  'U  take 
to  the  theatre  and  —  " 

"And,"  her  father  went  on,  growing  enthusiastic  huu- 
self  at  the  prospect,  for  he  was  the  soul  of  hospitality, 
"  and  we  '11  give  her  a  dainty  dinner  or  two,  and  possibly 
a  little  dance  —  few  and  early,  you  know  —  " 

"  Oh  —  ee  1 "  cried  Hazel,  forgetting  her  woe,  «  and  Mrs. 
Heath  will  give  a  lunch-party  for  her,  and,  perhaps.  Aunt 
Carrie  a  tea,  and  Mrs.  Fenlick  a  reception  —  " 
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« Heavens  I"  interrupted  her  father,  "you'll  kill  her 
with  kiudneas  —  that  fresh,  wild  rose  can't  stand  all 
that—" 

"Oh,  yes,  she  can,  papa;  she  can  stand  that  just 
as  well  as  I  stood  going  up  there  where  everything  was 
so  different." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Clyde,  thoughtfully, "  it  was  different." 

"Oh,  it  was,  papal  I  never  had  to  go  to  bed  alone. 
Mrs.  Blossom  always  came  to  say  good-night  and  to  kiss 
me,  and  to  —  to  —  " 

"  To  what  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

"  You  won't  mind  if  I  teU  you  ?  "  Hazel  asked,  half -shyly. 

"  Mind  I  I  should  say  not ;  I  should  mind  if  you  did  n't 
tell  me." 

"—to  say  'Our  Father'  with  me,  papa;  you  know  no 
one  ever  said  it  with  me  before,  and  it's  — it's  such  a 
comfy  time  to  feel  sorry  and  talk  over  what  you  've  done 
wrong;  and  it 's  that  I  miss  so." 

"I  don't  blame  you,  Birdie,"  said  her  father,  quietly. 
"But  now  see  how  late  it  is!"  — he  pointed  to  the 
clock  — "Eleven  1  This  \7ill  never  do  for  a  dehutantt. 
Good-nig?  t,  darling.  Swtet  dreams  of  Rose  and  the 
N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  Society." 

"  Good-night,  Papa  Clyde ;  Doctor  Heath  says  you  are 
the  most  splendid  fellow  in  the  world  — but  I  know  you 
are  the  dearest  father  in  the  world ;  good-night,  I  've  had 
a  lovely  party." 

She  ran  upstairs,  but,  in  a  moment,  her  father  heaid  her 
tripping  down  again.    Her  head  parted  the  portieres.    "  I 
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just  came  \»ck  to  tell  you,  that  this  kind  of  a  talk  m  *ve 
had  is  just  as  good  as  the  Mount  Hunger  bedtime-talks. 
I  shan't  be  homesiok  any  more."    And  away  she  ran. 

Now  John  Curtis  Clyde  was  a  pew-owner  — as  had  been 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him  —  in  one  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  churches,  and  duly  made  his  appearance  in 
that  pew  every  Sunday  morning.  He  entered,  too,  into 
the  service  with  hearty  voice,  and  made  his  responses 
without,  the  while,  giving  undue  thought  to  the  world. 
But  when  he  had  said  "Our  Father"  with  his  little 
daughter  by  his  side,  he  had  supposed  his  duty  performed 
to  the  extent  of  his  needs — of  another's,  his  child's,  he 
gi./e  no  thought. 

To-night,  however,  as  he  sat  in  the  easy-chair  where 
Hazel  had  left  him,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  him  slowly 
that  his  little  daughter,  during  her  fourteen  years,  might 
have  had  other  needs,  for  which  he  had  not  provided,  nor, 
perhaps,  with  all  his  riches  was  capable  of  providing. 

The  clock  chimed  twelve,  —  one, — two — ;  John  Clyde, 
with  a  sigh,  rose  and  went  up  to  bed  —  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man. 
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What  a  summer  that  was!  Mr.  Clyde  sent  Hazel  up 
to  the  Blossoms  for  July  and  again  for  September,  when 
he,  tlie  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Fenlick,  the  Pearsells  and  the 
Masons,  Aunt  Carrie  and  Uncle  Jo  took  possession  of  the 
entire  inn  at  Barton's  River,  and  for  a  month  coached  and 
rode  throughout  the  "North  Country,"  all  in  the  cool 
September  weather.  Jack  Sherrill  joined  them  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  and,  this  time,  Maude  Seaton  was  not  of 
the  party. 

"  I  just  headed  her  off  every  time  she  made  a  dead  set 
at  any  one  of  us  for  an  invitation,"  said  Mrs.  Feulick  one 
day  in  confidence  to  her  intimate,  Mrs.  Pearaell,  as  tliey 
sat  on  the  vinenjovered  veranda  of  the  inn,  "but  she 
proved  a  regular  octopus.  She  got  the  Colonel  in  her 
toils  one  morning  at  the  Casino,  and  I  pretended  to  he 
faint  —  yes,  I  did  —  just  to  get  his  attention  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  make  a  fuss,  and  get  hi«n  alone  in  the  carriage ; 
then,  of  course,  I  settled  it.  Oh,  dear  I  men  are  so  guile- 
less in  spotsi"  — Mrs.  Fenlick  gave  a  weary  sigh  — 
"  What  I  have  n't  been  through  with  that  girl !  Anyway, 
Hue 's  been  out  two  winters,  now,  and  she  has  n't  caught 
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Jftok  Sherrill  yet.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  chance 
after  the  first  season  for  a  girl  to  make  a  really  fine  match, 
do  you?"  luen  they  fell  to  discussing*  the  pros,  and 
cons,  of  the  question  with  evergreen  interest 

Jack  Sherrill,  for  one,  had  no  thought  of  Miss  '^^aton. 
He  had  sent  the  valentine-flowers,  and  the  sentiment  from 
Barry  Cornwall's  love-song,  with  a  strange  kind  of  '*  kill  or 
cure  "  feeling. 

He  had  communed  with  himself,  at  twilight  of  one 
Februar}  day,  as  he  lay  at  full  length  on  the  cush- 
ioned window-seat  of  his  room  from  which  he  looked 
down  upon  the  darkening,  snow-covered  campus  and  the 
anatomy  of  the  elms  showing  black  against  it.  His  pipe 
had  gone  out,  but  he  derived  some  satisfaction  in  pulling 
away  at  it  mechanically,  while  he  thought  out  the  situa- 
tion for  himself. 

** What's  the  use  of  a  man's  hanging  fire  when  he 
knowtf"  he  thought.  "Now,  I  love  her  —  love  her." 
(Jack's  hand  stole  into  the  breast  of  his  jacket  and  crushed 
a  bit  of  paper  there ;  he  smiled.)  "  Of  course  she  does  n't 
know,  and  won't  know  for  a  while,  but  it  shan't  be  through 
any  neglect  of  mine  that  she  does  n't ;  and  when  she 
knows  —  there's  the  rub  I  —  will  she  care  for  me,  Jack 
Sherrill  ?  I  've  never  done  anything  in  my  life  to  make  a 
girl  like  that  care  for  me. 

"B'"!  there's  one  thing  I'd  stake  my  life  on  —  she 
voulun't  marry  a  man  for  his  money.  A  man's  got  to 
be  loved  for  himself  —  not  for  what  he  can  give  a  woman, 
or  do  for  her,  but  just  for  himself,  if  it 's  going  to  be  the 
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real  thing,  and  la§t.  And  what  am  I  that  a  girl  like  tliat 
should  love  me  —  "  Jack  was  growing  very  humble.  'le 
pulled  hinwelf  together:  "Anyhow,  I'll  send  the  flowers 
and  the  sentiment,  /  mean  it;  I  dcn't  care  what  she 
thinks  I"  Jack's  courage  rose  as  he  began  to  feel  some- 
thing like  defiance  of  Fate. 

Just  then  his  chum  came  in. 

"There's  no  use,  Sherrill,"  he  s'\id,  flinginr  '.umself 
down  upon  the  cushioned  seat  Jack  had  just  vr  ir.  4,  "we 
can't  have  the  theatricals  unless  you  take  the  ^:.i's  part. 
It  won't  put  you  out  any  — smooth  face  and  no  scrub. 
You  He  been  it  once,  and  it  will  be  a  dead  failure  if  you 
aren't  in  it  now." 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can,"  re^ylied  Jack,  shortly,  for  this 
intrusion  on  his  mood  irritated  him.  « I  told  you,  all  of 
you,  at  the  Club  last  year,  that  I  would  n't  play  after  I  waa 
a  Junior." 

"Well,  what  if  you  di(i?"  rejoined  his  chum,  a  little 
crossly.  "You're  not  so  uncf ^promisingly  steadfast  in 
other  things  that*  you  can't  aff  to  change  your  mind  in 
such  a  trifle  as  this." 

"Come,  don't  be  tou- Jiy,"  said  Jack,  good-huraoredly. 
"Hit  right  or.  from  tJii  saoulder,  old  man,  and  tell  me 
what  you  meaii. ' 

Dawns  smiled,  clasped  his  hands  under  his  head,  and 
raised  his  merry  blue  eyes  to  Jack,  who  was  lighting  up. 

"They  say  over  at  the  Clu)^  thai  you  have  thrown 
Maude  Seaton  over,  but  Grayson  took  up  the  Seaton 
cudgels  and  made  the  statement  that  she  had  thrown  vou 
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over,  and  you  won't  take  the  girl's  part  in  the  play  because 
she  is  coming  on  for  it." 

Jack  hesitated.  He  hated  to  play  at  any  comedy  of  love 
when  his  heart  was  throbbing  with  the  genuine  article. 
But,  after  all,  it  might  be  the  best  way  to  silence  the 
Club's  tongues  as  well  as  some  others  in  Boston  and  New 
York. 

**  I  '11  help  you  out  this  once.  Dawns,  but  I  tell  you 
plainly  I  won't  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  Club 
theatricals  while  I  'm  in  college,"  he  replied,  ignoring  both 
of  Dawns'  statements,  which  omissions  his  chum  noticed, 
and  made  his  own  thoughts:  "Just  like  Sherrill.  You 
can't  get  any  hold  of  him  to  know  what  he  really  feels 
and  thinks." 

Jack  played  his  part  accordingly,  repeating  the  success 
of  the  year  before,  and  scoring  new  triumphs.  He  was 
glad  when  it  was  over,  and  he  could  go  back  to  his  room 
"  dead  tired,"  as  he  said  to  himself,  but  witli  the  conviction 
that  he  had  settled  matters  to  his  own  satisfaction  if  not  to 
that  of  one  other. 

The  room  was  in  such  disorder  I  Evidently,  Dawns  had 
been  having  a  little  spree  before  Jack's  late  return,  and  the 
smoke  had  left  the  air  heavy. 

Jack  dropped  lus  paraphernalia  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  —  peeling  himself  as  he  stood  yawning  and  thanking 
his  lucky  star  that  he  was  not  born  a  woman  to  be  handi- 
capped by  such  things!  —  dicollete  white  satin  waist,  long- 
trained  satin  gown,  necklace  —  Jack  gave  the  string  a 
twitch,  for  it  had  knotted,  and  the  Roman  pearls  rolled 
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into  unreachable  places  all  over  the  floor.  Off  flew  one 
white  satin  slipper  —  number  ten,  broad  at  the  toesl  — 
with  a  fine  "drop  kick  "  hitting  the  ceiling  and  landing  on 
the  book-shelves ;  the  other  followed  suit.  White  fan  with 
chain,  white  elbow  gloves,  corsage  bouquet  — all  dropped 
in  a  promiscuous  heap.  A  geueiul  stampede  loosened  silk 
under-skirt  and  dainty  muslin  petticoat,  lace-trinmied.  A 
wrench,  — corset-cover  and  corsets  were  torn  from  their 
moorings.  Jack  groaned  — or  something  worse  — at  the 
flummery,  and,  leaving  everything  as  it  had  dropped, 
rushed  off  into  his  bedroom,  only  to  find  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  take  off  the  blonde  wig  and  wash  off  the 
rouge. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  asleep,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  justified. 

He  slept  both  soundly  and  late,  but  when  he  awoke  the 
next  morning  his  first  thought  was  of  the  flowers  for  Mount 
Hunger  and  the  appropriate  sentiment.  Accoitlingly,  hav- 
ing reckoned  the  arrival  of  train,  departure  of  stage,  etc., 
to  a  minute,  he  selected  the  flowers,  wrote  the  sentiment, 
not  without  forebodings  of  the  usual  kind,  and  despatched 
both  to  Mount  Hunger  with  high  hopes,  notwithstanding 
prescient  feelings.  Then,  metaphorically,  he  sat  down  to 
await  an  answer.  He  waited  just  two  months,  and  during 
that  time  had  turned  emotionally  black  and  blue  more 
than  once  at  the  thought  of  his  temerity  in  sending  such 
a  message. 

Hazel  had  written  him  at  once  from  North  Carolina  to 
teU  him  of  March's  illness,  and  on  the  same  day  she  sent 
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a  penitent  note  to  Rose,  confessing  her  shame  at  her  attempt 
at  deception,  and  explaining  that  it  was  because  she  loved 
her  cousin  so  dearly  she  could  not  bear  to  see  his  gift 
slighted. 

When  March  was  out  of  danger,  Rose  had  written  to 
Hazel  a  frank,  loving  letter,  blaming  herself  for  her  want 
of  self-control,  and  begging  Hazel's  forgiveness  for  her 
harsh  words: 

*'  It's  all  my  old  pride,  Hazel  dear,"  she  wrote,  "  that  I  have 
to  flght  very  often.  It  was  most  kind  of  Mr.  Sherrill  to  remem- 
ber me  when  he  has  so  many,  many  other  friends  whom  he  has 
known  longer,  and  I  shall  write  and  tell  him  so.  Now  that  my 
heart  is  lighter  on  accomit  of  dear  March,  I  can  write  more 
easily. 

"  We  miss  you  so!  when  are  you  coming  back  to  us?  Chi 
looks  perfectly  disconsolate,  and  we  all  feel  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  care  to  say. 

"  I  wish  yoa  were  here  to  have  the  fun  of  the  French  even- 
ings, three  times  a  week.  You  speak  it  so  beautifully,  Mr. 
Ford  says,  and  I  thank  you  so  much  for  all  the  help  you  gave 
me  in  teaching  me.  Mr.  Ford  speaks  it  very  well,  too,  so  Miss 
Alton  says.  We  all  meet  at  our  house  once  a  week  on  March's 
acoount,  and  then  one  evening  in  the  week,  Miss  Alton  and  I 
(she  *s  lovely)  go  over  to  the  Fords'  for  music.  He  has  sent 
for  some  lovely  songs  for  me  —  old  English  ones,  and  we're 
going  to  have  a  little  celebration  for  March's  birthday  in  May. 
How  I  wish  you  were  to  be  here ! 

"  March  is  lying  on  the  settle,  dreaming  over  that  exquisite 
photograph  of  Cologne  Cathedral  you  sent  him ;  I  've  just 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  messages  for  you,  and  he  smiled  —  oh, 
it 's  so  good  to  see  his  dear  smile  again  1    You  can't  think 
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how  tall  he'g  grown  since  his  iUness,  and  he's  so  thin  — and 
said, '  I  sent  one  to  her  this  morning  myself;  she  can't  bare  two 
a  day.'    But  you  know  March's  ways. 

"Now  I  must  stop;  Mi.  Ford  is  coming  over  on  horse- 
back and  I  am  riding  Bob  now.  I  wear  an  old  riding- 
habit  of  Martie'8_it  fits  flue!  I  have  more  to  tell  you,  but 
will  finish  after  I  get  back  from  the  ride -there  comes  Mr. 
r  ord  — 

This  letter  Hazel  duly  forwarded  to  her  cousin.  "  He  '11 
know  by  what  she  says  in  it  that  she  really  was  pleased, 
for  all  she  acted  so  queer,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  en- 
closed  it  in  one  to  Jack,  in  which  she  took  special  pains 
to  mfom  him  that  he  had  never  told  her  whether  he  had 
given  those  verses  Rose  sang  to  Miss  Seaton. 

"I  told  Rose  I  was  sure  they  were  for  Miss  Seaton,  and 
Kose  8  1  she  didn't  mind  copying  them  herself  for  you  if  vou 
wished  them.  Do  tell  me  if  you  gave  them  to  her.  I  told 
Kose  your  valentine  to  her  last  year  was  a  rose-heart.  I  hope 
you  don't  mind  my  telling,  for,  you  know,  Jack,  aU  our  famUv 
think  you  are  engaged  to  I  jr — " 

Jack  dropped  Hazel's  letter  at  this  point  and  gave  a 
decided  groan. 

«What  luck!"  he  muttered.  "It's  all  up  with  the 
whole  thing  now.  No  girl  of  any  spirit  would  stand  all 
that  -  and  Hazel  meddUng  so  I  thinking  she  is  doing  her 
level  best  to  explain  matters ;  — What  an  ass  I  was  to 
send  that  flower-valentine  to  Maude -and  she  thinks  I 
gave  her  those  verses !  and  there  's  this  Foni  skulking 
round  and  having  it  aU  his  own  way;  he 's  just  the  kind 
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a  girl  would  care  for  —  those  musical  cranks  are  no  end 
sentimental.    Hang  it  all!*' 

Jack  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  took  several 
decided  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  squared  his  shoul- 
ders, pursed  his  lips,  cut  his  two  classroom  lectures,  orderec' 
up  Little  Shaver  and  rode  out  to  the  polo  grounds,  where, 
finding  himself  alone,  he  put  the  little  fellow  through  his 
best  paces,  ignoring  the  fact  that  snow  and  ice  wore  on 
the  pony's  nerves  —  and  had  a  game  out  to  himself. 

When  just  two  months  had  passed,  he  received  a  note 
from  Rose,  his  first,  and  it  was  accorded  the  reception  due 
to  first  notes  in  particular.  After  this,  Jack  developed 
certam  wiles  of  diplomacy,  he  had  thus  far,  in  his  various 
experiences,  held  in  abeyance.  He  wrote  sympathetic 
not^s  to  Mrs.  Blossom;  commissioned  Chi  to  find  him 
another  polo  pony  —  Morgan,  if  possible — among  the 
Green  Hills;  sent  March  a  set  of  illustrated  books  on 
architecture,  and  complained  to  Doctor  Heath  of  a  pain 
that  racked  his  chest ;  at  which  the  Doctor's  eyes  twinkled. 
He  said  he  would  examine  him  later,  but  he  was  convinced 
it  was  heart  trouble,  the  symptoms  were  apt  to  mislead 
and  confuse.  He  added  gravely :  "  Too  much  hard  polo 
riding,  Jack ;  get  away  into  the  country  —  moimtains  if 
you  can,  and  you  '11  recuperate  fast  enough.  I  '11  make 
an  examination  in  the  fall." 

Jack  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  what  a  month  of  Septem- 
ber that  was  1 

There  were  glorious  rides  with  Rose  along  the  beautiful 
river  valley  and  over  the  mountain  roads.    Tlieie  were 
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delightiul  evenings  at  the  Fords',  and  silent,  beatific  walks 
with  Rose  homewards  beneath  the  harvest  moon.  There 
were  morning  rambles  with  Rose  up  over  the  pastures  and 
deep  into  the  woodlands  for  late  ferns  and  hooded  gen- 
tians. There  were  adorable  hours  of  doing  nothing  but 
adore,  while  Rose  was  busy  about  her  work,  setting  the 
table  for  tea  (Jack  paid  his  board  at  the  inn,  but  he  lived 
at  the  Blossoms'),  or  laying  Uie  cloth  for  dinner,  or  on 
Satuitlay  morning  even  making  rolls  for  the  tea  to  which 
the  whole  p>arty  at  the  inn  were  invited. 

Chi  was  ill  his  glory.  Little  Shaver  came  trotting 
regularly  every  day  up  through  the  woods'-road,  and 
whinnied  "  Good-moraing "  first  to  Fleet,  then  to  Chi. 
There  were  general  coaching-parties  to  Woodstock  and 
Brandon,  in  which  Mrs.  Blossom  was  guest,  and  a  grand 
tea  at  the  Fords'  for  ail  the  guests,  with  a  musicale  for  a 
finish,  and  an  informal  dance  in  the  Blossoms'  bam  to 
which  all  the  Lost  Nation  were  invited. 

They  accepted,  one  and  all.  Captain  SpiUkins  was  in 
his  element,  so  ho  said.  He  and  Mrs.  Fenlir-k  danced  a 
two-step  in  a  manner  to  win  the  commendation  of  the 
entire  assembly.  Miss  Elvira  and  Miss  Melissa  went 
through  the  square  dance  escorted  by  Jack  and  Uncle 
Jo.  There  weie  round  dances  and  contra  dances.  Uncle 
Israel  contributed  an  "1812"  jig,  and  Mr.  Clyde  pr  sed 
round  the  hat  for  his  sole  benefit.  There  were  w.  s 
for  those  who  could  waltz,  and  polkas  for  those  who  could 
polka,  and  schottische  an(.  minuat.  "There  never  was 
such  a  dance  since  before  the  Deluge  I"  declared  Mrs. 
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Fenlick,  when  Captain  Spillkins  escorted  her  to  a  ses 
on  a  sap-bucket;  and  then  they  all  went  at  it  again  i 
a  grand  finale,  the  Virginia  Reel  —  Chi  and  Hazel,  Mi 
Clyde  and  Aunt  Tryphosa  for  head  a. id  foot  couple 
Maria- Ann  with  Jack ;  Alan  Ford  with  Mrs.  Fenlick ;  th 
Colonel  with  Mrs.  Blossom  whom  he  admired  greatly 
March  and  Miss  Alton  —  such  a  double  row  of  them  I 

Poor  Rcub  sat  in  one  of  the  empty  stalls  &nu  watche( 
the  fun  with  slow,  half-understanding  smile,  and  Rut) 
Ford  reclined  in  a  rocking-chair  in  the  comer,  and  witl 
merry  laughter  and  sparkling  wit  soothed  the  dull  ache  ii 
her  heart  that  the  knowledge  that  she  was  henceforth  t< 
be  a  "  Shut-out "  from  all  that  life  had  at  first  given  her. 

The  next  day  after  the  dance  there  was  a  grand  dinne: 
given  at  the  inn  by  the  Newport  party  to  all  the  Los 
Nation ;  and,  later  on,  private  entertainments  for  Mr.  anc 
Mrs.  Blossom  and  the  Fords.  At  last,  when  the  firsi 
maple  leaves  crimsoned  and  the  frost  silvered  the  mulleir 
leaves  in  the  pasture,  Hazel,  her  father,  Jack,  and  theii 
friends  bade  good-bye  io  the  Mountain  and  all  its  joys  oi 
acquaintance,  and  in  some  cases,  friendship,  and  tumec 
their  faces,  not  without  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  oi 
them,  city-wards. 

"  Ob,  mother  1  has  n't  it  been  too  beautiful  for  anything  ? ' 
exclaimed  Rose,  turning  to  her  mother,  as  the  last  of  the 
riding-party  waved  his  cap  in  farewell  to  those  on  the 
porch.    It  was  Jack. 

"  We  have  had  a  happy  summer,  Rose ;  —  I  think  they 
have,  too,"  her  mother  added,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
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setting  sun.    "You'll  be  very  lonely  here  at  home,  dear, 
after  all  this  gayety." 

"  Lonely  1  Why,  Martie  Blossom,  how  can  you  think 
of  such  a  thing  I "  said  Rose,  still  scanning  ihe  lower  road 
for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  riders.  "See,  see,  they  are  all 
waving  their  handkerchiefs  1 " 

The  whole  Blossom  family  laid  hold  of  what  they  cotdd 
—  napkins,  towels,  a  table-cloth,  and  Chi  seized  his  shii-t, 
which  he  had  hung  on  the  line  to  dry,  and  waved  frantic- 
ally until  the  party  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

"  Lonesome !  the  idea,"  said  Rose,  turning  to  her  mother. 
"  Think  of  all  the  studying  March  and  I  have  to  do,  and 
the  Fi-ench  evenings,  and  the  Fords,  and  Thanksgiving 
coming,  and  then  Christmas,  and  then  — " 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  interrupting  her,  "  my  Rose 
takes  a  little  plunge  into  that  whirlpool  of  gay  life  and 
fashion  in  New  York." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rose,  with  a  happy  smile  that  spoke  volumes 
to  her  mother,  "  I  do  look  forward  to  it,  Martie  dear ;  but 
the  whirlpool  shan't  suck  me  under;  I  shall  come  home 
just  your  old-fashioned  Rose-pose." 

"I  hope  so,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  a  little  wistfully, and 
called  the  children  in  to  supper. 

Indeed,  they  found  little  opportunity  to  miss  their  friends 
in  the  ensuing  months ;  for  there  came  kindly  letters,  and 
friendly  letters,  and  something  very  nearly  resembling 
love-letters.  The  mail  brought  papers,  books,  and  maga- 
zines. The  express  brought  to  Barton's  River  many  a 
box  of  lovely  flowers.    At  Christmas  came  more  than 
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one  remembrance  for  them  all,  including  Aunt  Tryphosa 
aji  MariarAnn,  and  four  special  invitations  for  Rose  to 
visit  in  New  York  directly  after  the  hoUdays.  One  was 
from  Mr.  Clyde  —  with  an  urgent  request  from  Hazel  to 
say  "yes"  by  telegram  and  "reUeve  her  misery,"  so  she 
put  it  —  ;  one  from  Mrs.  Heath;  one  from  Aunt  Carrie, 
and  a  gushingly  cordial  one  from  Mrs.  Fenlickl  Each 
claimed  her  for  a  month.  But  Mrs.  Blossom  shook  her 
head. 

"  No,  no,  dear,  you  would  wear  your  welcome  out.  I 
shall  need  you  at  home  by  the  last  of  February.  I  think 
you  can  accept  only  Mr.  Clyde's  and  Mrs.  Heath's.  You 
can  accept  social  orrrtesies  from  the  other  four  of  ccurae." 
"But,  mother,'  liose's  face  was  the  image  of  despair, 
"what  shall  I  wear?  Just  hear  what  Hazel  has  planned 
— '  lunches,  dinners,  theatre,  concerts '  —  why  I  I  can  never 
go  to  all  those  things." 

"I've  thought  of  that,  too.  Rose;  but  the  litUe  colt 
slian't  go  bare  this  time  —  it  will  take  some  courage,  dear, 
to  wear  the  same  things  over  and  over  again,  not  to  men- 
tion the  puzzle  of  planning  for  it  all." 

"I'm  not  'Molly  Stark'  for  nothing,"  laughed  Rose, 
and  the  two  women  began  to  plan  for  what  Chi  called 
« Rose's  campaign."  The  pretty  white  serge  was  length- 
ened and  made  over  to  appear  more  grown  up,  as  Cherry 
put  it ;  the  dark  blue  wash  silk  —  Hazel's  gift  that  had 
never  been  made  up  — was  fashioned  into  a  "swell  affair" 
—  so  Marc*-  pronounced  it;  the  old-fashioned  blue  lawn 
was  cut  over  into  a  dainty  full  waist,  and  then  Mrs. 
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Blossom  added  her  surprise— a  delicate  blue  taffeta  slrirt 
to  match  the  waist.  Rose  went  into  raptures  over  it,  and 
sought  the  best  bedroom  regularly  three  times  a  day  to 
feast  her  girl's  eyes  on  the  silken  loveliness  as  it  lay  in 
state  on  the  best  bed.  A  new  dark  blue  serge  was  to  do 
duty  for  a  street  suit,  with  a  plain  felt  hat  For  best, 
there  was  a  turban  made  of  dark  blue  velvet  to  match  the 
wash  silk. 

"And  four  pairs  of  gloves  1  Martie  Blossom,  you  are 
an  angel,  to  give  me  these  that  Hazel  gave  you  a  year  ago 
last  Christmas.  Have  you  been  keeping  them  for  me  all 
this  time?" 

Mrs.  Blossom  smiled  assent,  and  was  rewaided  by  a 
squeeze  that  interfered  decidedly  with  her  breathing 
apparatus. 

The  night  before  she  left,  Rose  "costumed"  for  f 
benefit  of  the  entire  family,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
long-room,  together  with  Aunt  Tryphosa  and  Maria-Ann, 
to  see  Rose  in  her  finery. 

"I'll  make  it  a  climax,"  said  Rose,  kughing  half- 
shamefacedly,  as  she  slipped  upstairs  to  change  her  street 
suit,  which  had  brought  forth  admiring  "  Ohs  "  and  "  Ahs  " 
from  the  children,  and  favorable  criticism  from  their  elders. 
Down  she  came  in  her  white  serge;  there  were  nods 
and  smiles  of  approval. 

Hei  reappearance  in  the  wash  silk  and  velvet  turban  was 
the  signal,  on  March's  part,  for  a  burst  of  applause,  and 
cries  of  admiration  from  Budd  and  Cheny. 
«  Grand  transformation  scene  I "  cried  March,  as  Rose 
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tripped  down  in  the  blue  tafiFeta,  looking  like  a  very  roe 
henelf. 

"Beats  all!"  murmured  Chi,  who  had  become-  nearl 
speechless  with  admiration,  "what  clothes '11  do  for 
good-lookin'  woman ;  but  for  a  ravin',  tearin'  beauty  lik 
our  Rose  —George  Washin'ton  I    She  '11  open  those  high 
flyers'  eyes." 

"Cinderella  — fifth  act!"  shouted  March  as,  after 
prolonged  wait,  he  heard  Rose  on  the  stairs. 

But  was  it  Rose? 

The  beautiful  India  mull  of  her  mother's  had  beei 
transformed  into  a  ball-dreas.  She  had  drawn  on  he 
long  white  gloves  and  tucked  into  the  simple,  ribbon  bel 
three  of  Jack's  Christmas  roses. 

Maria- Ann  gasped,  and  that  broke  the,  to  Rose,  some 
what  embarrassing  silence. 

Marshalled  by  March,  the  whole  family  formed  a  pro 
cession,  and  Rose  was  reviewed :  — back  breadths,  from 
breadths,  flounces,  waist,  gloves;  all  were  thoroughly 
inspected. 

Chi  touched  the  lower  flounce  of  the  half-train  gingerl) 
with  one  work-roughened  forefinger,  then,  straightening 
himself  suddenly,  sighed  heavily. 

"What's  the  matter,  Chi?"  Rose  laughed  at  the  du- 
bious  expression  on  his  face. 

"  You  ain't  Rose  Blossom  nor  Molly  Stark  any  longer. 
You  're  just  a  regular  Empress  of  Rooshy,  'n'  you  don't 
look  like  that  girl  I  took  along  to  sell  hemes  down  to 
Barton's  last  summer,  'n'  I  wish  you  — "  he  hesitated. 
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"What,  Chi  ?"gaid  Rose. 

« I  wish  you  was  back  agahi,  old  sunbonnet,  old  calico 
gown,  patched  shoes  'n'  all *' 

"  Oh,  Chi.  no,  you  don't,"  said  Rose,  laughing  merrily; 
"you  forget,  I  shall  probably  see  Miss  Seaton  down  there 
m  New  York,  and  you  wouldn't  want  me  to  appear  a 
second  time  before  her  in  that  old  rig." 

"You're  right,  Rose-pose,"  replied  Chi,  his  expression 
brightening  visibly.  He  drew  close  to  her  and  wliispered 
audibly : 

"  Just  saU  right  in,  Molly  Stark,  'n'  cut  that  sassy  girl 
out  right 'n'  left.  She  never  could  hold  a  candle  to 
you." 

«  Sh-sh,  Chi  1 "  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  meaningly,  but  with 
a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  Mis'  Blossom.  Folks  can't 
come  up  here  on  this  Mountain  to  sass  us  to  our  faces,  'n' 
she  did;  — I  We  stayed  riled  ever  since,  'n'  I  hope  she  '11 
get  sassed  back  in  a  way  that'll  make  her  hair  stand  just 
a  little  more  on  end  than  it  did,  when  she  gave  that  mean, 
snickerin'  giggle  —  " 

"  Chi,  Chi,"  Mrs.  Blossom  interrupted  him  in  an  appeas- 
ing tone. 

"  You  need  n't  Chi  me.  Mis'  Blossom.  These  children 
are  just  as  near  to  me  as  if  they  was  my  own,  'n'  when 
they're  sassed.  I'm  sassed  too;  'n'  my  great-grandfather 
fought  over  at  Ticonderogy,  'n'  I  ain't  bound  to  take  any 
more  sass  than  he  took  —  " 

By  this  time  the  whole  family  were  in  fite  of  laughter 
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over  Chi*8  persistent  use  of  so  much  ^^sass,**  and,  at  loi 
Chi  himself  joined  in  the  laugh  at  his  excesaive  heat :  — 
»*  Over  nothin*  but  a  wind-bag,  after  all,"  he  conclude 
On  the  foUrwing  morning,  Mr.  Bloeaom,  Chi,  Mar 
and  Budd  drov  down  to  Barton's  to  see  Rose  off.  Tl 
old  apple-green  pung  had  been  fitted  with  two  broi 
boards  for  seats,  and  covered  with  buffalo  robes  and  hor 
blankets.  There  was  just  room  in  the  tail  for  Rose's  ol 
fashioned  trunk  and  a  small  strapped  box,  which  held  tv 
dozen  of  new-laid  eggs,  six  small,  round  cheeses,  and 
wreath  of  gi-ound  hemlock  and  bitter-sweet  —  a  neigliboi 
gift  from  Aunt  Tryphosa  and  Maria-Ann  to  Hazel  ar 
Mr.  Clyde. 

As  the  train  moved  away  from  the  stauon,  Chi  walclu 
it  with  brimming  eyes. 

"She'll  never  come  back  the  same  Rose-pose,  livii 
among  all  those  high-flyers  —  never,"  he  muttered  to  hiu 
self;  but  aloud  he  remarked,  with  forced  cheerfulnes 
turning  to  Mr.  Blossom  while  he  dashed  the  blindin 
drops  from  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand: 

"  Looks  mighty  like  a  thaw,  Ben;  kind  of  wets  dowi 
don't  it?" 

"  Yes,  Chi,"  said  Mr.  Blossom,  busy  with  conquering  h 
own  heartache,  "  we  'd  better  be  getting  on  home ; "  and  tli 
masculine  contingent  of  the  Blossom  household  climbe 
into  the  pung  and  took  their  way  homeward  in  silence. 

But  what  a  reception  that  was  for  the  transplante 
Rose  1 

Mr.  Clyde  met  her  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  aB. 
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!^hL''L'rwo::ir '^  ^  ^"-^  *^  *^  ^^ 

"We  have  you  at  la.t,  Row;  I  wouldn't  let  Ha.el 
come  because  I  thought  the  tmin  might  be  kte,  and  the« '. 
a  cold  ram  falling.    Martin,  take  tliis  box  —  " 

"Oh,  no ,  I  must  carry  that  myself,"  laughed  Rose, 
lookup  up  at  the  liveried  Ix,tman  with  something  Uke 
awe.  "I  promised  Aunt  Tryphosa  and  Maria^Ann  I 
would  n  t  let  any  one  take  them  till  they  wei^  safe  in  ihe 
house ;  thank  you,"  she  bowed  courteously  to  Martin,  who 
confided  to  the  coachman  so  soon  a.  they  were  on  the  box: 
Hi  ave  n  t  seen  nothink  so  'ansome  since  Hi  've  bean  in 
tne  States." 

A^  the  brougham  whhrled  into  the  Avenue,  and  the 
electnc  hghto  shone  fuU  into  the  carriage.  Rose  could  see 
the  luxuriously  upholstertd  interior,  and  a  sudden  thought 
Of  the  old  apple-green  pung  and  the  buffalo  robes  dimmed 
her  eyes.    But  it  was  only  for  a  moment;  Mr.  Clyde  was 
telhng  her  of  Hazel's  impatience.  ar-I  how  the  coachman 
had  had  special  orders  from  her  to  Lany  up  so  soon  as  he 
should  be  on  the  Avenue,  and  he  had  hardly  finished 
before  the  coachman  drew  rein,  slackening  his  rapid  pace 
^  he  turned  a  comer,  Martin  was  opening  the  door,  and 
Hazel  s  ^oice  ™  caUing  from  a  wide  house  entrance 
flooded  with  soft  light: 

"Oh,  Rose,  my  Rose  I    Is  it  really  you,  at  last ? " 
"And  this,  I  am  sure,  is  Wilkins,"  said  Ro«    when 
finaUy  Hazel  set  her  arms  free.     "We  Ve  heaid  s.  much 
of  you,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  a  long  time." 
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Rose  held  out  her  hand  with  such  sincere  cordiality  tha 
Wilkins'  speech  was  suddenly  reduced  to  pantomime,  an 
he  could  only  extend  his  other  hand  rather  helpless! 
towards  the  box  that  Rose  still  carried.  But  Rose  refusei 
to  yield  it  up. 

"  Here,  Hazel,  I  promised  Maria- Ann  and  Aunt  Tryphos 
I  would  n't  give  it  into  any  hands  but  yours.  Oh  1  b 
careful  —  they  're  eggs  1 " 

♦•Eggs I"  repeated  Hazel,  kughing.  "Here,  Wilkins 
unstrap  it  for  me,  quick  —  Oh,  papa,  look  1 "  She  held  ou 
the  box  to  Mr.  Clyde,  and,  somehow,  John  Curtis  Clyd( 
for  a  moment  thought  with  Chi,  that  there  was  going  U 
be  a  **thaw."  Each  egg  was  rolled  in  white  cotton  bat 
ting  and  wrapped  in  pink  tissue  paper.  The  six  ljttl( 
cheeses  were  enclosed  in  tin-foil,  and  cheeses  and  eggi 
were  embedded  in  the  Christmas  wreath.  On  a  piece  ol 
pasteboard  was  written  in  unsteady  characters: 

To  Mr.  John  Curtis  Clyde  of  New  York  City,  with  tht 
season's  complimeDts. 
MocMT  Hdnoib,  VsufOirr,  Junaij  6th,  1898. 

"And  you've  had  such  lovely  flowers  come  for  you, 
five  boxes  of  them.  Rose,  and  pUes  of  invitations.  I  'm 
sure  you're  engaged  up  to  Ash  Wednesday." 

"Come,  Chatterbox,"  said  her  father,  smiling  at  her 
volubUity,  "Rose  has  just  time  to  dress  for  dinner;  you 
kno •/  Aunt  Carrie  and  Uncle  Jo  are  coming  to-night." 

♦•Oh,  I  forgot  all  about  them;  you'll  have  to  hurry, 
Rose.     Wilkins,  bring  up  the  flowers.    Come  on." 
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H«d  r«  np  the  broad  flight  of  .tain,  ^rpeUA  ^ft 

«^vety  on««>n,  to  fte  itot  landing,  from  whiX  am.ngh 

.  k%  areh  m  «.e  hall.  Ro«  caught  a  g,i„p,e  „,  «„S' 

lighted  rooms,  the  walh,  enriched  with  enmvings  and 

in  tr  r   'r  '"''  *'"  »  '«-J»<=«Pe   0    ^^e 
in  watereolors.    Rose  drew  a  lone  breath     Thi.  Vk 

^hat  Chi  meant  when  be  .ail  .'rei  ^ U"": 

followed  her  hostess  into  the  spacio™  bedroom,  wUcrwa, 
sepajuted  from  Hazel's  only  by  a  dre«ing-™„m. 

It  U  be  here  in  a  few  minutes;  papa  has  a  special 
J^,  who  always  delivers  then,  abnost"  soon  as  IT^t 

Sure  enough,  the  trunk  came  in  time;  and  Rose  as  she 

ever^  fold,  cned  within  her  heart,  looking  about  at  the 

Marbe,  Martie,  what  would  aU  this  be  without  you  1- 

h1'  ZIT'  :■"'  '""  •""  ^"^  "■^''"'  "■""■"•B  said 

^^  ZJZT^;-^-'^  »  -»^ee^' 

"I  haven't  had  time  to  look,"  Hose  called  back,  survev- 
;C"  ^^  ""^  "**  ^"  »"''-«''■'  -  ^e  Z 
I' Do  look,  then,  and  see  who  they  're  from." 
Oh.  Hazel,  do  come  and  see.    How  kind  eveiybcdy 
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has  been!  Here  are  cards  from  Mrs.  Heath  and  Dock 
Heath,  and  your  Aunt  Carrie,  and  Mr.  Sherrill,  and  Mr: 
Fenlick,  and  even  that  Mr.  Grayson  who  was  up  at  ou 
house  to  tea  a  year  ago  I" 

"  They  are  lovely.    Whose  are  you  going  to  wear?" 

*<  I  '11  make  up  a  bunch  of  one  or  two  from  each,  tha 
will  show  my  appreciation  of  all  their  favors." 

Hazel  looked  slightly  crestfallen.  "  I  hoped  you  'd  wea 
Jack's  —  they're  the  loveliest  with  white  — "  she  liftet 
the  white  lilacs  —  "  and  they  're  so  rare  just  now.  I  hean 
Aunt  Cur  rie  say  that  one  of  the  girls  had  put  off  her  wal 
ding  for  six  weeks,  just  because  she  could  n't  have  whib 
lilacs  for  it." 

"They'll  last  with  care  three  days  surely,  and  I  cai 
wear  them  to-morrow  evening,"  replied  Rose,  bending  t( 
inhale  their  delicate  fragrance. 

*'  So  you  can,  for  papa  is  going  to  give  a  dinner  for  yoi 
to-morrow  night,  and  afterwards,  he  has  promised  to  tak< 
you  to  a  dance  at  Mrs.  Pearsell's.  I  can't  go,  you  know 
for  I  'm  not  grown  up ;  but  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it 
We  're  going  to  have  lots  of  fun  this  week,  for  school  does 
not  beg-'n  for  several  days.    Come." 

Together  they  went  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
Wilkins  announced  that  dinner  was  served. 

After  it  was  over  he  sought  Minna-Lu  in  her  own 
domains,  and  gave  vent  to  h'    long  pent  emotions. 

"Minna-Lu,"  he  whispered,  mysteriously,  "dere's  an 
out  an'  out  angel  ben  hubberin'  'bout  de  table  — " 

"  Fo'  de  Lawd  1 "    Minna-Lu  turned  upon  liim  fiercely, 
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for  she  was  superstitious  to  the  very  marrow.  «  Wa'  fo' 
yo'  come  hyar,  skeerin'  de  bref  out  a  mah  bones  wif  yo' 
sprtsl    Yo'  go  long  home  wha'  yo'  b'long." 

But  Wilkins  was  not  to  be  repulsed  in  this  manner 
"Nebber  see  sech  ha'r,  an'  jes'  lillum-white  — " 

"Oh,  go  'long  I  Lillum-white  ha'r,"  interrupted  Minna-Lu, 
witii  scathing  sarcasm.  "Huccome  yo'  know  de  angels 
hab  hllum-white  ha'r?" 

"Huccome  I  know?~'Ca«e  I  see  de  shine,  jes'  lake 
yo  see  m  de  dror'n-room." 

«De  shine  ob  liUum-white  ha'r  in  de  dror'n-rooml 
rears  lake  yo'  head  struck  ile— " 

"Yo'  hoi'  yo'  tongue,  Minna-Lu,"  retorted  Wilkins, 
irritated  afc  the  continued  evidence  of  disbelief  on  the  part 
of  his  coadjutor.  "  Jes'  yo'  hide  back  ob  de  dumb-waitah 
to-morrah  ebenin'  when  de  dessert  comes  on,  an'  see  fo' 
yo'se'fl"  He  departed  in  high  dudgeon,  and  Minna-Lu 
gurgled  long  and  low  to  herself,  but,  in  her  turn,  was 
mterrupted  by  the  sound  of  tripping  steps  on  the  base- 
ment flight. 

Minna-Lu  hastily  put  her  fat  hands  up  to  her  turban  to 
see  if  it  were  on  straight,  and  smoothed  her  apron,  mutter- 
mg: 

"Clar  to  goodness,  ef  it  ain't  jes'  mah  luck  to  hab  little 
Missus  come  into  dis  yere  hen-roost  ?  "  she  rapidly  surveyed 
her  immaculate  kitchen  with  anxious  eye. 

"Minna-Lu,  this  is  my  friend,  Miss  Rose;  the  one  who 
did  up  those  lovely  preserves,  and  here  are  some  new-laid 
eggs  and  some  cheeses  that  Miss  MariarAnn  Simmons— 
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you  know  I  told  you  all  about  her  and  the  hens— hai 
sent  papa." 

Minna-Lu  gazed  at  Rose  in  open  admiration.  The  faith 
ful  colored  retainer  had  hei  thorny  side  and  her  blosson 
one. 

Rose  put  out  her  hand,  and  Minna-Lu  took  it  in  botl 
hers.  "  I  'se  mighty  glad  yo'  come,  Miss  Rose,  dere  ain'l 
no  strawberry-blossom  nor  no  rose-blossom  can  hoi*  a  can'h 
to  yo'  own  honey  se'f.  Dese  yere  cheeses  is  prime."  She 
examined  one  with  the  nose  of  a  connoisseur.  "  Jes'  fill 
de  bill  wif  de  salad-cliips  to-morrah."  She  stemmed  her 
fists  on  her  hips,  and  her  mallow,  contented  guigle  caused 
Rose  and  Hazel  to  laugh,  too. 

♦*  What  is  it,  Minna-Lu  ?  "  said  Hazel,  reading  the  signs 
of  the  times. 

"Dat  Wilkins  done  tol'  me  to  git  back  ob  de  dumb- 
waitah,  to-morrah  ebenin'  to  see  Missy  Rose,  but  I'se 
gwine  to  ask  rale  straight  to  jes'  see  her  'fo'  de  comp'ny 
come." 

«'  Of  coui-se  you  may.  Come  up  to  my  room  about  seven, 
and  we  '11  be  ready." 

"  Fo'  sho',"  said  Minna-Lu,  with  beaming  face. 

"Good-night,"  said  Rose,  beaming,  too,  for  she  found  the 
black  faces  and  ways  irresistibly  amusing. 

"  De  Lawd  bress  yo'  lily  face,  Missy  Rose." 

When  the  two  girls  were  alone,  at  last,  in  Hazel's  room, 
there  was  no  thought  of  bed  for  an  hour.  There  were 
numberless  questions  on  Hazel's  part  concerning  all  the 
dear  Mount  Hunger  people,  and  speechless  astonishment 
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on  Ro8e*s  at  the  number  of  invitations  that  were  waiting 
for  her.  They  chatted  aU  the  time  they  wera  undressinff 
f aUing  back  and  forth  to  each  other  as  one  thing  or  another 
suggested  itself.  Finally.  Hazel  made  her  appearance  in 
Rose's  room.  She  went  up  to  her,  put  her  arms  about 
her  neck,  and,  looking  up  with  eyes  full  of  loving  trust, 
said : 

'  Rose-pose,  won't  you  come  into  my  room  and  say  *  Our 
Fatiier '  with  me  as  Mother  Blossom  used  to  do  on  Mount 
Hunger  ?    You  can't  think  how  I  miss  it" 

"Why,  Hazel  darling,  of  course  I  will— then  I  shan't 
feel  homesick  missing  that  precious  Martie." 

She  followed  Hazel  into  her  room,  and  after  she  was  in 
bed,  Rose  :nelt  by  her  side,  and  together  they  said,  «  Our 
Father."  Thea  Rose  bent  over  to  receive  Hazel's  loving 
kiss  and  whispered,  «  Oh,  Rose,  I  'm  so  happy  to  have  you 
here,"  and  whispered  back,  «  And  I  'm  so  happy  to  be  witij 
you.  Hazel— good-night." 
"  Good-night." 

Rose  went  back  to  her  room.    At  last  she  was  alone. 
She  drew  one  of  the  easy-chairs  up  before  the  wood-fire 
that  was  dymg  down,  p     her  bare  feet  on  the  warm  fender, 
and,  for  a  while,  drea         waking  dreams.    It  was  all  so 
strange.    The  cathedral  ciock  on  the  mantel  chimed  twelve. 
They  were  all  asleep  in  the  farmhouse  on  the  Mountain  — 
It  was  time  for  her  to  be.    She  rose,  tiptoed  softly  into  the 
dressmg-room,  took  from  the  bowl  the  spray  of  white  lilacs 
«he  had  worn  with  the  other  flowers  that  evening,  shook 
off  the  water,  and  drew  the  stem  through  a  buttonhole  in 
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the  yoke  of  her  simple  nightdress.  She  tiptoed  back  agai 
into  her  room,  looked  up  at  the  dainty,  canopied  bed,  the 
laid  herself  down  within  it,  and,  ahnost  immediately,  fe 
asleep  —  with  her  hand  resting  on  the  white  fragrance  the 
lay  upon  her  heart 


if 
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BEHOLD  HOW  GREAT  A  MATTEB  A  LITTLB  PIBE  KINDLETH 

It  was  so  delightful  1  The  weeks  were  passing  all  too 
quickly,  and  the  letters  to  Mount  Hunger  waxed  eloquent 
in  praise  of  everybody's  kindness. 

Jack  had  come  on  to  lead  a  cotillion  with  Rose  at  Aunt 
Games.  It  was  a  weighty  affair -the  selecting  of  the 
flowers  for  her.  White  violet,  they  must  be,  and  white 
taolets  were  about  as  rare  as  white  raspberries.  Jack  gave 
the  florist  his  own  address. 

"I'U  see  them,  myself,  before  I  send  them  up;  for  I 
won  t  trust  anyone's  eyes  but  my  own,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  humed  home  to  dress  for  dinner  with  a  friend  "  I 
wish  I  had  n't  promised  Grayson  to  meet  him  at  the  Club 
before  seven.  I 'm  afraid  they  won't  come  in  time."  He 
looked  at  his  wateh.  "  I  'm  going  to  make  them  a  test  - 
and  see  what  she  'U  do.  She  's  so  friendly  and  fmnk  and 
all  that,  I  can  t  find  out  even  whether  she 's  beginning  to 

Jack's  absorption  in  the  theme  was  such  that  he  put  his 
lateh-key  in  wrong^ide  up,  and,  in  consequence,  Avrestled 
with  the  lock  till  he  had  worked  himself  into  a  fever  of 
impatience;  finally  he  touched  the  button  before  he  dis- 
covered  the  trouble. 
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"Any  packages  come  for  me,  Jason? »»  he  inquired  ol 
the  buUer,  whose  dignified  manner  of  locomotion  had  beei 
rudely  shaken  by  Jack's  unceasing  pressuze  on  the  electric- 
bell. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  John.  Just  taken  a  box  up  to  the  rooms." 
Jack  looked  relieved,  and  sprang  upstairs  two  steps  at 
a  time.  He  opened  the  box.  There  they  were  in  aU  their 
exquisite  freshness.  "  Like  her,"  he  thought,  touching  his 
lips  to  them ;  then,  suddenly  straightening  himself,  he  felt 
•the  blood  surge  into  his  face. 

"I  like  Doid's  way  of  putting  up  his  flowers,  no 
tags,  nor  fol-de-rols.  Jason,"  he  said,  as  he  ran  down 
stairs  again,  "I  shaU  be  back  in  an  hour;  teU  Thomas 
to  have  everything  laid  out  — I'm  in  a  hurry.  And 
have  a  messenger-boy  here  when  I  come  back,  and 
don't  forget  to  order  the  carriage  for  quarter  of  eight, 
sharp." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  John." 

"Messenger-boy  come?"  he  inquired  as  Jason  opened 
the  door  on  his  return. 

"  Yes,  sir,  waiting  in  the  hall." 

Jack  raced  up  stairs.  There  was  the  precious  box  on 
his  dressing-table.  He  hastily  took  a  visiting  cani,  and, 
writing  on  it  the  sentiment  that  was  uppermost  in  his 
heart,  slipped  it  into  the  envelope,  gave  it,  together  with 
the  box,  to  the  waiting  boy,  and  bade  him  hand  it  to  the 
man,  Wilkins,  with  the  request  that  it  be  sent  up  at  once 
to  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Then  he  made 
ready  for  dinner. 
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An  hour  later,  Rose  was 


Hazel 


was 


'That' 


watching  her, 
I  the  loveliest 


887 

dressing  for  the  dance,  and 
volubly  all  the  while. 


say,  you  couldn't  buy  such,  nowadays, 


3hatAig 

dress.  Rose,  I  heard  Aunt  Carrie 


'It  was   Martie'. ^__.      ^„   „„,,,   ^^    ^^^ 

mothers,  who  was  a  sea^japtain,  brought  it  from  India. 
But  if  I  wear  it  many  more  times,  it  will  be  known 
throughout  the  length  of  New  York.  This  is  my  sixth 
time." 

"I  shouldn't  care  if  it  were  the  hundredth;  it's  just 
lovely.    Besides,  Jack  hasn't  seen  it,  you  know." 

Rose  laughed.  "Oh,  yes,  he  has -on  Martie;  that 
night  of  the  tea  on  the  porch." 

"Oh,  weU,  that's  different.  What  flowers  are  you  go- 
ingtowear?"  ^       * 

**!  thought  I  wouldn't  wear  any,  just  for  a  change." 
Rose's  face  was  veiled  by  the  shining  hair,  which  she  was 
brushing,  prepamtory  to  coUing  it  high  on  her  head;  other- 
wise.  Hazel  would  have  seen  tlie  clear  flush  that  warmed 
even  the  roots  of  the  soft  waves  at  the  nape  of  her  neck 
Just  then  there  was  a  knock.  The  maid  opened  the  door, 
and  Wilkins'  voice  was  distinctly  audible :  — 

"  Jes'  come  fo'  Miss  Rose;  day  wuz  to  come  up  right 
smart,  so  de  boy  say." 

'^  Oh,  more  flowers.     Who  from  ?  "  cried  Hazel,  eagerly, 
while  Wilkins  strained  his  ears  to  catch  the  reply. 

"From    Mr.  Shemll,"    said  Rose,   opening  the    little 
envelope. 

What  she  read  on  the  card  caused  the  blood  to  mount 
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Wgher  and  higher,  tiU  temples  and  forehead  flushed  pinl 
^en  as  suddenly  to  recede. 

"May  I  open  them.  Rose,  and  won't  you  wear  some  i 
they're  from  Jack?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rost,,  simply.  The  two  girls  leaned  ove 
the  box  as  Hazel  took  off  the  wrapper  -  then  the  cover  - 
then  the  inner  tissue  papers  — then  — 

Suddenly  a  shriek  of  laughter,  followed  by  another,  pent 
trated  to  Wilkins,  who  was  lingering  on  the  stain, ;  h< 
came  softly  back  again.  Peal  after  peal  of  wUd  merrimenl 
issued  from  Rose's  room.  Within,  Rose  in  her  petticoai 
^d  bodice  had  flung  herself  on  the  bed  in  an  ecstes. 
of  nuriJi,  and  Hazel  was  rolling  over  on  the  rug  as  was 
tile  wont  of  Budd  and  Cheny  in  the  old  days  on  Mount 
Hunger.  The  maid  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  no 
longer  able  to  keep  from  joining  in  the  merriment,  although 
rfie  did  not  know  the  cause,  left  the  room,  only  to  find 
Wilkms  with  perturbed  face  just  outside  the  r'oor. 

"'P^rs  lake  dere  wor  sumfin'  queah  'bout  dat  ye«3 
box-  he  began;  but  the  maid  only  shook  with  laughter 
and^lmd^her  finger  on  her  Ups,  motioning  him  into  the 

"  Did  you  ever?"  cried  Hazel,  when  she  recovered  her 
breath. 

"No,  I  never,"  said  Rose,  wiping  away  the  tears,  for  she 
had  laughed  tdl  she  cried.     «  Let 's  take  another  look  » 

They  bent  over  the  box,  and  took  out  its  contents ;  then 
went  off  again  into  fits  of  seemingly  inextinguishable 
laughter;  for,  neatly  folded  beneath  the  tissue  paper,  lay 
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fonr  seta  of  Jack's  new  WghUweight,  white  silk  pajamaa, 
which  he  had  j^urohased  that  afternoon,  in  onler  to  take 
back  to  Cambridge  with  him.  On  the  caid,  which  Rose  stiU 
held  in  her  hand,  was  written,  •*  Wear  these  for  my  sake." 

**  What  wiU  you  say  to  him,  Rose?"  said  Hazel,  sitting 
up  on  the  rug  with  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Rose,  proceeding  to  dress.  "I 
can't  wear  them,  that 's  certain."  And  again  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation  presented  itaelf  to  her.  "And  I  can't 
apologize  for  not  wearing  them.  Neither  can  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  going  to  send  me  flowers,  and  explain 
that  he  sent  me  these  instead." 

"How  awfuUy  careless,"  said  Hazel,  interrupting  her; 
"he  must  have  had  something  on  his  mind  not  to  take  the 
pains  to  look,  even." 

Rose  flushed.  "  It  will  be  best  to  let  the  matter  drop, 
and  say  nothing  about  it,"  she  replied  in  a  cool,  toploftical 
tone  that  amazed,  as  weU  as  mystified,  her  little  hostess. 

**  Why,  Rose,  I  think  Jack  ought  to  know  about  it. 
I  '11  tell  him,  if  you  don't  want  to." 

"Thank  you.  Hazel,  but  I  don't  need  your  good  offices 
in  tliis  matter." 

Hazel  ro8.  from  the  rug,  and  going  over  to  Rose,  laid 
both  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  looked  straight  up  into 
her  eyes. 

"Now,  Rose  Blossom,  please  don't  speak  to  me  in  that 
way..  You're  so  queer  I  First  yo  're  nice  about  Jack, 
and  then  you  're  homd;  and  when  you  're  that  way,  you 
aren't  nice  to  me  a  bit  — and  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  don't 
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^  "fret  t  "'"*  "  "'^'•"  ""  "^  •"■P'» 

^  h«rt .  f       ^  '"^  ""'  '  y'"  "SO  that  Jack  w 

«U  he«t  for  .good  many  girl^  old  and  young- but 

-  ^Uyou  wha,  he  won.  have  any  foryo^  «  ^o„  ^^^ 

Hwel  in  her  eanuMtne.8  gave  Rose  a  IMe  shake.  Ro. 
«mle4  «rf,  bending  her  head,  kissed  her.  saying  "  F^ 
F.  and  you  know,  Hazel."  ^^'        *" 

I  Intll^T'^/^"'  ''""«*"'«  ""1  '-"getting,'  b« 
W  fellow  m  the  worid,  and  I  don't  like  to  have  hi. 

th.",^""  "^T  ^  '^"°«  ""'"  ""  B»«.  pointing  t, 
or  not  c^^g  enough,  to  see  if  I  had  u.     ight  package  ?  " 
^2."        ■    '^-'-P«'>-P»    the    florist    ^e  a 

««t  genUemen's  ur^erwear  and  roses  g^w  on  the  sa^e 
basil.  _  1  here  s  Wilkins,  and  I  'm  not  ready." 

«ose  bettah  take  some  mo'  wraps  " 

"Thank  you,  Wilkins,"  Hazelflew  into  the  d,^.sin^. 
^  for  a  long  fur  cloak  of  her  mother's  which  she  h^ 

r«,  Ro^'^K       ""  ^^g-'i^-    She  w«.pped  it 
^ut  Rose,  who  stooped  suddenly  and  kissed  her  Ci„ 

ft.  matter,  -  but  I  '11  be  good  to  Jack,  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  for  my  own." 
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"Now  yon 'w  what  Doctor  Heath  calls  papa,  the  most 
splendid  feUow  in  the  world.  There  now  - 1  won't  crush 
your  gown-"    A  kiss ~ « Good-night.    You  look  like 

an    ari  rai  :  ''' 


an  ai'mll 


Mi  Clyde  timu^ht  so,  too,  as  he  watched  her  coming 
down.t.;r«.  She  .lipped  off  the  cloak  as  she  stood  beneath 
the  soft,  but  briixiant  haU  Ughts.  «  Do  I  look  all  right  ^  » 
she  asked  earnestly,  for  she  had  fallen  into  the  habit,  before 
going  anywhere  with  him  or  Hazel,  of  asking  for  their 
cnticism. 

"  I  should  say  so  -  but  where  are  the  flowers  ?    I  miss 
them. ' 

chl^  *»''"^^*  '  wouldn't  wear  any  to-night,  just  for  a 

"A  woman's  whim,  Rose.  But  I  can't  say  that  you 
need  tiiem-Now,  what's  to  pay?"  he  said  to  himilf, 
as  he  helped  her  into  the  carriage.  "  I  saw  Jack  at  Dord's 
this  afternoon,  and,  evidently,  something  was  in  the  wind. 
1  hope  It  has  n't  been  taken  out  of  his  sails." 

"Sumfin'  mighty  queah  'bout  datyere  box,"  murmured 
WUkms  to  himself,  as  he  closed  the  door,  "  but  Miss  Rose 
doan  need  no  flow's.  Nebber  see  sech  h-Fo'  de  good 
Lawdl  Wha'  fo'  yo'  hyar?  Yo'  Minn.Lu,  _  skeerin' 
mah  day-hghts  out  o'  mah,  shooUn'  'roun'  b'hin'  dat  por' 
chair, -jes'  lake  bug'lahs."  ^ 

see'll^hf ."  ^"^^^"^    "Yo'jes'stmght,  WUkins;  nebber 

rtel^ll,^"^"^^^'-^^'^    Jes'toseedatlillum. 

"  Yo'  go  'long,  wha'  yo'  b'long,"  growled  Wilkim.  not 
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yet  ha^g  recovered  from  hia  fright.  And  Minna-] 
went,  with  the  radiant  vision  stiU  before  her  round,  bla 
eyes.  ' 

Jack  felt  a  queer  tightening  about  his  lower  jaw,  ai 
one  heart-throb,  apparently  in  his  throat,  as  he  enter, 
Aunt  Game's  reception-room.  Then,  as  with  one  glan, 
he  swept  Rose  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  hem  , 
her  dress,  a  hot,  rushing  wave  of  indignant  feeUng  ma 
tered  him -he  knew  he  had  staked  his  all  (so  a  man  , 
twenty  two  i,  apt  to  think)  and  lost.  He  braced  himsel 
mentaUy  and  physicaUy.  He  wasn't  going  to  show  tl 
white-feather— not  he. 

But  Rose -Rose  was  mystifying,  captivating,  coidia 
me^,  and  altogether  charming.  She  knocked  out  a] 
Ja.k  s  calcuktions  as  to  life,  love,  women,  girls  in  general 
and  one  girl  m  particular,  at  one  fell  swoop.  6e  wa 
brought,  necessarily,  into  unstable  equilibrium,  so  far  a 
his  feehngs  were  concerned  -  his  head  he  was  obligee 
to  keep  level  on  account  of  the  various  figures.  Severn 
other  heads  were  variously  askew,  and  would  have  bee. 
turned,  hkewise,  for  good  and  all,  had  the  wearer  of  hei 
mothers   India-mull  wedding^ress  been  possessed  of  a 

Rose  developed  social  powei^  that  evening  that  furnished 
food  for  conversation  for  Aunt  Carrie  and  Mr.  Clyde,  who 
watched  her  with  pride  and  pleasure.  She  was  evidently 
ZIZ^""'"'  *'°^^^^"^'  -^  '-  -i^^-t  proved' 

"After  all,"  said  Jack  as,  between  figures,  he  found 


i:% 
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op^rtunity  for  a  „hi,p,^  „„^  ^^  ^^^.  „^|_j^  . 

^Whf^th  ^-  "!  '^t ""'  "  '^^  '""■^  •»'  September." 

"You  were?" 
"Yes." 

The  brown  eyes  and  the  blue  ones  met  with  such  evi- 
dence  of  a  perfect  unde^tanding,  that  Jack  &Ued  to  see 
Maude  Seaton,  who  had  app„,ached  hun  for  the  pu^^e 
of  taking  him  out  in  the  four-in-hand. 

"Oh,  I  heg  your  pardon,"  said  Jack,  starting  to  his  feet 
"  It 's  the  '  four-in-hand.' "  6      "«  leet, 

"Yes  and  I  think  you  'U  have  to  be  put  into  the  traces 
again,"  she  said,  with  a  meaning  snule. 

"Not  I,"  retorted  Jack,  merrily,  "I  kicked  over  them 
nearly  a  year  ago." 

wor-      -l  what  she  meant. 
1.  ick  fomid  himself  again  beside  Rose,  he  decided 

tion.  But  his  first  attempt  was  met  with  such  a  bewil- 
denngly^eny  smile,  and  such  confident  assuiunce  that 
expirations  were  not  in  order,  that  it  proved  a  successful 

When,  at  last,  in  tfie  early  morning  hours  he  was  seated 

befor.  ^e  open  fire  m  his  bedroom,  pulling  away  reflec- 

iveh  at  his  pipe,  he  had  tune  to  think  it  over.    He  came 

to  tae  conclusion  that  it  was  trivial  in  him  to  have  stoked 

nis  aU  on  her  wearing  those  flowers,  for  she  certainly- 
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oertainlj  had  led  him  to  think  that  she  was  anything  ' 
indifferent  to  him. 

"That  look  now,"  mnaed  Jack.  "  I  don't  believe  t 
a  girl  like  Rose  Blossom  would  look  that  way  if  i 
did  n't  mean  it  —  if  she  did  n't  care.  No  other  girl  <?oi 
look  that  way."  He  reached  for  his  watch  on  the  dressL 
case.  "I  shall  get  good  two  hours'  sleep  before  that  ea 
train.— What's  that?"  He  noticed  for  the  first  tii 
that  on  the  bed  lay  a  familiar-looking  box  in  a  bro 
paper  wrapper.  In  a  trice  he  had  broken  the  strL 
whisked  off  the  cover,  scattered  the  tissue  paper  right  a 
left  —  There  lay  the  violets,  white,  and  sweet,  and  ahm 
as  fresh  as  when  he  gave  them  his  virgin  kiss  nearly  twel 
hours  before. 

Jack  sat  down  stupefied  on  the  bed.     What  had 
given  her^  anyway  f     He    thought   intensely  for  a  f 
minute. 

«  Great  Scott  I  the  pajamas ! "  And  then  Jack  Shen 
rolled  over  on  the  bed,  ignoring  the  damage  to  dress  si 
and  violets,  and,  burying  his  face  in  the  pillow,  gave  ve 
to  a  smothered  yell. 

There  was  a  merry  exchange  of  notes  between  Cai 
bridge  and  New  York  during  the  next  two  weeks,  ai 
Rose  had  promised  to  wear  any  floweis  — and  only  his- 
he  might  send  her  for  the  ball  at  Mrs.  Fenlick's  the  midd 
of  Februaiy,  and  for  which  Jack  was  coming  on.  It  wou 
occur  during  the  last  week  of  Rose's  visit,  and  Jac 
thought  that  possibly  — possibly,  — well,  he  couldn't  d 
fine  just  what  «  possibly ; "  but  it  proved  to  be  an  infinite! 
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absorbing  one,  and  Jack  felt  it  wa8  "now  or  never"  with 
nun. 

Mrs.  Heath  had  claimed  Rose  as  her  guest  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  and  the  days  were  filled  with  pleasures.  On 
the  Saturday  before  the  ball,  and  .  week  before  Rose  was 
to  return  to  Mount  Hunger,  two  seats  in  a  box  at  the 
opera  had  been  sent  in  to  Mrs.  Heath  from  a  friend 

"Look  at  these.  Rose  I "  Mrs.  Heath  exclaimed,  showing 
her  the  note.  "Just  exactly  what  you  were  wishing  U> 
hear  and  we  thought  we  could  not  arrange  it  for  next 
week.  That  opera  has  been  changed  for  to^ay  s  matinee, 
and  now  you  can  hear  both  Lohengrin  and  Siegfried  " 

Rose  clapped  her  hands.  "I've  just  longed  to  hear 
Lohengnn  ;  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  son  have  played  so  much 
of  It  to  me.    I  think  it 's  perfectly  beautiful." 

"I'm  so  sorry  I  can't  go,  dear;  but  I  made  a  positive 
eng^rnent  for  this  afternoon  and  it  must  not  be  broken. 
But  I  11  send  round  for  Cousin  Anna  May.  She  does  n't 
care^  much  for  the  opera,  but  she  will  chaperone  vou. 
bhe  s  not  much  of  a  talker  either,  so  you  can  enjoy  the 
mi^ic  m  peace.     People  chatter  so  abominably  there." 

From  the  moment  the  orchestra  sounded  the  first  notes 
of  that  pathetic  and  thrillingly  appealing  fore-word  of  the 
overture  Rose  was  lost  to  the  world  about  her.  She  was 
glad  of  the  darkness,  glad  no  one  could  see  or  notice  her 
intense  absorption  in  the  opening  scene.  Even  wl  .  the 
lights  were  turned  on  between  the  acts,  and  the  subdued 
murmur  m  the  house  rose  to  a  confusing  babble,  she  was 
Uvmg  m  the  stoiy  of  Elsa  and  her  lover  Knight.    Elderly 
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Cousin  Anna  May,  seeing  this,  let  her  alone,  thinking 
herself :  —  « One  has  to  be  young  to  be  so  enthusiaj 
over  this  womout  theme." 

The  curtain  fell ;  the  house  was  brilliant  with  ligh 
confusion  of  talk,  confusion  of  merry  chat  and  laugh 
were  all  about  Rose ;  but  she  sat  imheeding,  wonderi 
if  the  element  of  evil  would  be  turned  into  a  factor 
good.  Her  heart  was  aching  with  the  intensity  of  feeli 
for  the  two  lovers.  Suddenly,  a  few  words  behind  ] 
arrested  her  attention.  She  sat  with  her  back  to  1 
speakers  — two  girls  in  the  next  box,  who  had  annoj 
her  more  than  once  by  their  ceaseless,  whispering  gabb 

"  I  told  Maude  I  did  n't  believe  it." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  She  said  it  was  gospel  truth." 

"  Do  tell  me  what  it  was,  I  won't  tell." 

"Sure?" 

"Not  a  soul." 

"Promise?" 

"  Why,  of  course.    They  say  he 's  got  oceans  of  money 

"  Piles  — .  He 's  got  his  mother's  fortune  and  will  ha 
his  father's.  Besides,  his  Uncle  Gray  is  a  bachelor,  ai 
so  Jack  will  have  that,  too.  Maude  says  he  'a  the  be 
catch  in  New  York." 

"  I  heard  Sam  say  he  was  in  an  awfully  fast  set  in  c( 
lege ;  but  Sam  likes  him  awfully  well.  Have  you  8e( 
him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  lots.  Maude  let  me  see  him  one  nigl 
before  dinner  at  Newport.    I  used  to  see  him  playir 
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"But  what  was  it?    Hurry  up,  do." 
"You  11  never  tell?" 
"  Never." 

The  voice  w.8  sUghtly  lowered  -  confused  with  the 
munchmg  o  Huyler's;  and  Rose,  with  hype^^nsitWe 
heanng,  could  distinguish  only  a  word  or  two,  or  a  dl 
tached  sentence. 

"I  don't  think  that's  so  awfuL  Sam  does  that,  teo, 
and  he 's  just  as  nice  a  brother  as  I  want" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that;  but  I  know 
It  s  ^e,  for  Maude  said  so."  In  the  increasing  conf usbl 
of  talk  xn  the  house,  the  voices  wero  suddenly^raisetlS 
Rose  caught  every  word.  * 

"  I  'U  ask  Sam  -  "  began  the  other,  dropping  her  opera 
glass  and  stooping  to  pick  it  up.  ^ 

aglln/'"'"''  ^°'  "^""^  ''^^'°"'  ''"  '^^^^^  «P«^^^  ^  you 

"Oh  I  forgot-"  laughed  the  other.  "Tell  us  some 
more,  it's  awfully  exciting." 

dent!  T'*  "''''''"  '"^  *^'  "'^^^'  ^^  *  ^"%  ^ne.     Evi- 
dently they  were  school-girls  in  for  the  matinee. 

"  0*»>  <^o  /  what  did  Maude  say  ?  " 

"She  said  « No,'  "  chuckled  the  other  triumphantly. 

"  But  think  of  his  money  I "  h'^^uy. 

"  She  said  she  did  n't  mind ;  she 's  got  money  enough  of 
ter  own,  anyway,  if  she  does  skimp  me  on  allowance  eve 
smce  grandmamma  died."  "wance  eveJ 
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"  I  heard  Sam  say  last  Christmas  when  I  was  home 
vacation,  that  he  was  perfectly  devoted  to  that  new  girl  1 
Clydes  have  taken  up." 

"  Yes.  Maude  says  it 's  one  of  his  fads.  She  gives  h 
six  months  more  to  get  over  it." 

"Everybody  says  she  is  a  perfect  beauty.  Sam  ss 
that  Mrs.  Fenlick  says  she  is  the  most  beautiful  creati 
o£f  of  a  canvas  she  has  ever  seea" 

**  Oh,  Maude  says  Mrs.  Fenlick  raves  over  everythi 
new.  She,  the  girl,  I  mean,  made  a  dead  set  at  him  a  y< 
ago  when  he  happened  to  meet  her  up  in  the  mountaii 
You  know  they  had  a  riding-party  last  August.  But  m 
they  say  she  seems  to  be  setting  her  cap  for  Hazel's  fath 
—  he  has  a  million  or  two  more  than  Jack,  and  she 's 
poor  as  a  church-mouse." 

**  I  did  n't  know  that,  —  poor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  awfully.  Why,  Maude  says  she 's  seen  her  sellii 
berries  for  a  living  somewhere  up  in  the  mountains  —  c 
way  back  in  them.  People  call  them  the  Lost  Natic 
they're  so  far  back;  and  Maude  says  she  wore  patch( 
shoes  and  an  old  calico  'ress —  Sh  I  —  Now  we  're  going 
have  that  bridal  march,  isn't  it  dandy?  It  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  Maude  says.  I  "m  so  gli 
it's  coming;  — Tum,  turn,  ty  turn  —  turn,  turn,  ty  tu 
— here  's  just  one  more  candied  violet  —  tum,  tum,  ty  tui 
tum,  ty  tum,  ty  ty  tum,  ty  tum  —  Oh,  look !  Isn't  El 
just  lovely —  " 

A  burst  of  applause  greeted  the  beautiful  prima  donn 
Upon  Rose's  ears  it  fell  like  the  Uiunder  of  a  cataract,  111 
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the  crash  and  roU  of  an  avalanche.  She  stand  at  the 
exquisite  scene  before  her  with  strained  eyes.  The  music 
went  on  with  aU  the  troublous^weet  under-tones  of  love, 
and  longing,  and  forever-parting.  Not  once  did  Rose 
stir  until  the  curtain  fell,  then  she  turned  to  her 
companiqn :  — 

-Can  we  get  out  soon,  Mn.  May?  The  air  is  a  Uttle 
close  here." 

"Certainly,  my  dear;"  but  to  heiBelf  she  said,  "How 
mtense  she  is.  I  'm  thankful  I  never  was  so  strung  up 
over  music."  or 
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"  Whbbb  *fl  Rose?**  said  the  Doctor  as  he  came  in  t 
Saturday  evening,  and  heard  no  welcoming  voice  from 
library  or  the  stairs. 

"  She  came  home  from  the  opera  with  a  frightful  he 
ache  and  has  gone  to  bed.  She  said  she  did  n't  want  a 
dinner,  but  I  have  insisted  upon  her  having  some  to 
and  tea,"  replied  his  wifa 

♦  Humph  I "  growled  the  Doctor ;  "  Our  wild  rose  cai 
stand  such  hot-house  atmosphere.  When  does  the  F< 
licks'  ball  come  off?" 

"Next  Wednesday;  it  will  be  a  superb  affair.  R( 
showed  me  her  card  the  other  day,  and  if  you  will  1 
lieve  me,  it 's  full,  although  Jack  Sherrill  gets  the  lioj 
share." 

"  How  do  you  think  things  are  coming  on  the 
wifie?" 

"Why,  he's  devoted  to  her  whenever  he  can  be;  y 
know  what  Mrs.  Pearsell  told  us  about  last  sunmw 
but  —  " 

"But  what?"   said  the  Doctor,  a  little  impatient] 
Generally,  wifie,  you  can  see  prospective  wedding-ca] 
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^o  young  people  .o  much  as  look  twice   at  each 

Mrs.  Heath  laughed  and  nodded.  "  Yes,  I  know;  but 
m  jutt  Uns  case,  I  don't  know.  You  can't  tell  anything 
by  her-and  I  fear,  hubbie,  that  Jack  Sherrill  isn't  guiie 
good  enough  for  her."  * 

"  Not  quite  good  enough  for  her  I "  The  Doctor  almost 
t^Zy^^''"^^'    ""^-^  Sherrill  not  quite  good 

"  Sh  ~  sh,  dear  1"  His  wife  held  up  her  hand  in  warning. 
"Someone  might  hear."  ** 

"Let. 'em  hear,  then,"  growled  the  Doctor.     "I  say  Rose 

is  n  t  a  bit  too  good  for  him.  -  Look  here,  wifie, -"  he  drew 
her  towards  him  and  down  upon  the  arm  of  his  easy-chair, 
^Jack  s  all  right  eveiy  time -do  you  understand?  All 

•*  Ye-es,"  admitted  his  wife  rather  reluctantly.  -  I  know 
he  8  a  great  favorite  of  yours.  But  Mrs.  Grayson  says 
he  8  m  a  very  fast  set  at  Harvard  —  "  •'J 

"Now  look  here,  wifie,  don't  you  let  those  women  mth 

tt  'iTi  ^^""  ^""  ^°''^P  '^y  "°^^^ff  *«  y°»  about 
Jack     I  tell  you  there  isn't  another  fellow  I  know,  who, 

placed  as  he  is,  can  set  up  so  many  white  stones  to  mark 
his  short  life  s  pathway  as  John  Sherrill's  only  son.  For 
heavens  sake,  give  him  the  credit  for  them.  I  knowwhat 
I  saw  on  Mount  Hunger  ayear  ago,  and  I  know  and  beUeve 
wnat  1  see. 

wlTf'i  """^^T  ^'  ""^^'^  ^^  "^''^  her -"began 
Mrs.  Heath.    Her  husband  interrupted  her: 
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"Flirt  with  A«r/"    The  Doctor  chuckled.    "ITl^ 
rant  Jack  won't  do  any  flirting  with  her  —  it  11  he 
other  way  round  sooner  than  that!    Ju»t  say  good-nij 
to  Roae  for  me  when  you  go  up  stairs,  and  tell  her  if 
isn't  down  bright  and  early  Sunday  morning,  1 11  presci 
for  her." 

But  there  was  no  need  for  the  Doctor's  prescription ; 
Rose  was  down  for  breakfast,  and  although  white  ohet 
and  heavy  eyes  caused  the  Doctor  to  draw  his  eyebro 
together  in  a  straight  line  over  the  bridge  of  his  nc 
nothing  was  said  of  there  being  any  need  for  a  prescripti( 
But  after  breakfast  he  drew  her  into  the  library  a 
placed  her  in  an  easy-chair  before  the  blazing  fire. 

*♦  There  now,"  he  said  in  his  own  kindliest  tones,  " 
there  and  dream  while  wifie  makes  ready  for  church,  a 
after  that  you  shall  go  with  me  for  an  official  drive.  T 
air  will  do  you  good.  I  can't  send  such  white  roses  " 
he  patted  her  cheek  — "back  to  Mount  Hunger;  wl 
would  mother  say?" 

To  his  amazement  Rose  buried  her  face  in  both  hand 
a  halfnsuppressed  sob  startled  him. 

"Why,  Rose-pose!  What's  the  matter,  little  gii 
Headachey  —  nerves  unstrung  —  too  much  opera  ?  Hei 
come  into  the  office  where  we  shan't  be  diisturbed,  ai 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

But  Rose  shook  her  head,  lifted  it  from  her  hands,  ai 
smiled  through  the  welling  tears. 

"  I  'm  a  perfect  goose,  but  —  but— I  believe  I  'm  gettii 
just  a  little  bit  homesick  for  Mount  Hunger,  and  I  'm  n 
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going  to  itay  for  Mm.  Fenlick's  ball.  I  know  mother 
needs  me  at  home -I  can  ju.t  feel  it  in  her  letters,  and 
I  know  I  want  —  I  want  her." 

"Don't  blame  you  a  bit,  Rose, -but  isn't  this  rather 
sudden  ?    Any  previous  attacks  ?  " 

"No  — and  I  know  it  seems  dreadfully  ungrateful  to 
you  and  dear  Mrs.  Heath  to  say  so,  and  it  is  n't  that  - 1  'd 
love  to  be  with  just  you  two ;  but  it 's  this  dreadful  feel- 
ing  comes  over  me,  and  I  know  I  ought  to  go." 

"And  go  you  .shall,  Rose,"  said  the  Doctor,  emphatically, 
but  oh  I  so  kindly  and  understandingly.  "Go  back  to 
all  the  dear  ones  there  -and  when  you  come  again,  don't 
give  us  the  tail^nd  of  your  visit,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  won't,"  answered  Rose,  earnestly,  "and  if  it 
were  only  you  and  xMrs.  Heath,  I'd  love  to  stay,  but- 
but  — "  ^ 

"No  need  to  say  anything  more,  Rose,  wifie  and  I  un- 
derstand  it  perfectly-"  («I  wish  the  dickens  I  didl" 
was  his  thought)  _  "  Tell  wifie  when  she  comes  down 
and  meanwhile  I  'U  send   round  for  the  brougham   and 
we  U  take  a  little  drive  in  the  Park  before  office  horns." 

Rose  patted  his  hand,  and  her  sUence  spoke  for 
her.  *^ 

"Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish!"  said  the  Doctor  to 
himself  as  he  went  to  the  telephone.  "I  wish  I  could 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  a  cool,  dignified  note,  not 
expressive  of  any  particular  regret,  was  mailed  to  Cam- 
todge  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  a  long  letter  to  Mount 
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Hunger  telling  them  to  be  sure  to  meet  her  on  Tuesd 
at  Barton's,  and  filled  with  wildly  enthusiastic  expressic 
of  delight  in  anticipation  of  the  home-coming.  And 
Tuesday  afternoon,  as  the  train  sped  onwards,  follow! 
the  curves  of  the  frozen  Connecticut,  and  the  snow-co 
ered  mountains  on  the  Vermont  side  began  to  crowd  : 
banks.  Rose  felt  a  lightening  of  the  heart  and  an  uplifti] 
of  spirits. 

The  bitterness  and  shame  and  shock  she  had  experience 
in  consequence  of  that  one  little  bite  of  the  fruit  of  t] 
Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  seemed  to  c 
minish  with  every  mile  that  increased  the  distance  betwee 
her  and  the  frothing  whirlpool  of  the  great  city's  gayetie 
AU  the  way  up,  untQ  the  mountains  loomed  in  sight,  thei 
had  been  hot,  indignant  protest  in  her  thoughts.  At  fire 
indeed,  it  had  been  hatred. 

"I  hate  it  aU  —  hate  it,  hate  it!  "  she  found  hereelf  sa^ 
ing  over  and  over  again  after  the  good-byes  had  been  sai 
at  the  station,  and  Hazel  and  Mr.  Clyde  and  Doctor  Heat 
had  supplied  her  with  flowers  and  magazines  for  the  Ion 
day's  journey.  It  was  all  she  could  think  or  feel  at  th 
time ;  but  soon  the  little  pronoun  changed,  and  the  though 
grew  more  bitter : 

"  I  hate  him  I  How  could  he  —  how  dared  he  do  as  b 
did  1  Because  I  am  poor,  I  suppose.  Oh !  I  wish  I  coul( 
make  him  pay  for  it.  I  wish  I  could  make  him  love  m. 
really  and  truly,  and  then  just  acorn  him  1  But  what  a  foo 
I  am  — as  if  he  could  love  after  what  I  heard  — oh,  whj 
did  I  hear  it  I    I  wish  I  may  never  see  his  face  again 
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and  I  wish  I'd  stayed  at  home  where  I  belong -I  hate 
him  I »_  And  so  on  "da  capo  "  hour  after  hour,  and  the 
incessant  chugetty^hugK^hug  of  the  express  furnished  the 
rhythmic,  basal  tone  for  the  bitter  motive. 

It  was  long  after  lunch  time,  and  the  train  of  thought 
had  not  changed,  when  Rose's  eye  feU  upon  the  dainty 
basket  Martin  had  placed  in  the  rack. 

"This  is  a  pretty  state  of  mind  to  go  home  to  Martie 
in  I  she  said  to  herself,  rising  and  taking  down  the  basket 
"  I  have  n't  eaten  a  good  meal  since  last  Saturday  at  lunch, 
and  I  'm  —  why,  I  believe  I  'm  hungry  I " 

She  opened  the  basket,  and  loving  evidence  of  Minna- 
Lu  8  admiration  tempted  her  to  pick  a  Uttle  here  and  there 
-a  stuffed  olive  or  two,  a  roast  quail,  a  deUcate  celeiy 
^dwich,  a  quince  tart,  a  bunch  of  Hambui^  grapes. 
Soon  Rose  was  feasting  on  all  the  good  things,  and  her 
harsh  thoughte  began  to  soften.    How  kind  they  aU  were  I 
And  they  truly  loved  her -and  what  had  they  not  done 
for  her  comfort  and  pleasure!    Rose,  setting  her  pretty 
teeth  deep  into  a  third  quince  tart,  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  almost  exclaimed  aloud  at  the  sight.    The  van^ 
guard  of  the  Green  Mountains  closed  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  nver-valley  along  which  they  were  speeding.    It  was 
home  that  was  behind  aU  that  I     The  thought  still  further 
softened  her. 

What?  Carry  her  bitterness  and  disappointed  pride 
back  mto  that  dear,  peaceful  home?  Not  she  I  "They 
shall  never  know -never  I"  she  said  to  herself -"  I 'm 
not  Molly  Stark  for  nothing,  and  there  are  othera  in  the 
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world  beside  Jack  Sherrill."  And  so  she  continued 
speak  cold  comfort  to  herself  for  the  next  four  ho 
until  the  biakeman  called  '« Barton's  River  I" 

There  beyond  the  platform  was  the  old  apple-gn 
pungi  — and  yesl  father  and  March  and  Budd  and  d 
old  Chi  anxiously  scanning  the  coaches. 

Home  at  lastl  and  such  a  homecoming!  How  bi 
the  tongues  were  for  a  week  afterwards  1  How  wildly  j 
was  Rose,  who  kept  them  laughing  over  the  many  qu 
doir  ^8  of  the  metropolis,  over  Wilkins  and  Minna-Lu  a 
Martin  and  Mrs.  Scott  I  And  how  lovingly  she  spoke 
Hazel's  charming  hospitality  and  of  Mr.  Clyde's  thoug 
fulness  for  her  pleasure,  although,  as  she  mentioned  1 
name,  a  wave  of  color  mounted  to  the  roots  of  her  hair 
the  ugly  thought  that  would  intrude.  Chi  listened  wi 
all  his  ears,  enjoying  it  with  the  rest;  but  once  upste 
in  his  room  over  the  shed,  he  would  sit  down  on  the  si 
of  his  bed  to  ponder  a  little  the  gay  doings  of  his  Roi 
pose  among  the  "high-flyers,"  and  then  turn  in  with 
sigh  and  a  muttered : 

"  *T  ain't  Roso-pose.  I  knew  how 't  would  be.  —  There 
a  screw  loose  somewhere;  but  she's  handsome  1  —  han 
some  as  a  picture,  'n'  I  'd  give  a  dollar  to  know  if  she 
cut  that  other  one  out." 

"Valentines  seem  kind  of  scarce  this  year,"  he  remarki 
rather  grimly,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  as  late  in  tl 
afternoon,  he  returned  from  Barton's  with  little  mail  ar 
no  boxes  of  flowers.  "  It 's  the  sixteenth  day  of  Februar 
but  it  might  be  Fast  Day  for  all  that  handful  of  mail  woui 
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show  for  it  I  '•  He  placed  the  package  on  Mm.  Bloasom's 
work-table  at  which  Rose  was  sitting  busy  with  some 
sewmg.    They  were  alone  in  the  room. 

Rose  laughed  merrily.  "Goodness.  Chi  I  you  want  us 
to  have  more  than  our  share.  We  had  a  perfect  deluge 
^t  year  when  Hazel  was  here;  you  know  it  makes  a 
difference  wiUiout  her.  You  said  yourself  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  bulk,  but  it  was  pretty  light  weight-don't 
you  remember?" 

Chi  elevated  one  bushy  eyebrow.  "  I  ain't  forgot ;  but  I 
don t  know  about  it's  bein'  any  D^^u^, _ it  appeared  to 
me  It  was  a  Shadrach,  Meshach,  'n'  Abednego  kind  of  a 
business-"  He  gave  the  bacl  log  a  kick  that  sent  the 
s^ks   up  the  chimney  in  a   grand    pyrotechnic  show. 

Seerns  as  if  I  could  see  tiiose  posies,  now,  a^hrivellin' 
m  the  fireplace.  Never  thought  you  treated  those  innocent 
things  quite  on  the  square,  Rose-pose  I " 

Rose's  head  was  bent  low  over  her  work.  Chi  went  on, 
bmci^  himself  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  enlightening 

"I  don't  want  to  meddle.  Rose,  in  anybody's  business, 
but  It  aint  set  well  with  me  ever  since -the  way  you 
treated  tiiose  roses;  'n',  after  all,  we'i^  both  members  of 
the  Nobody  s  Business  But  Our  Own  Society,  'n'  if  any- 
body s  goin'  to  meddle,  perhaps  I  'm  the  one.  I  Ve  thought 
a  good  many  times  you  would  n't  have  been  quite  so  harsh 
mth  em,  If  you  hadn't  overlooked  this  in  your  flare- 
up  -  He  drew  out  of  his  breast  pocket  a  card  —  Jack 's 
-  with  the  verse  on  the  back.    « Read  that,  'n'  see  if  you 
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ain't  dropped  a  stitch  somewhere  that  you  can  pick  up 
time."    He  handed  her  the  caid. 

Rose  looked  up  surprised,  but  with  burning  chee 
She  took  the  card,  read  the  verse,  turned  it  over  on  i 
name  side,  and  rose  from  her  chair.  Every  particle  of  cc 
had  left  her  fece.  She  went  over  to  the  fireplace,  a 
bending,  dropped  the  little  piece  of  pasteboaid  upon  1 
glowing  back-log. 

**  The  sentiment  belongs  with  the  roses,  Chi ;  don't  le 
have  any  more  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  busii. 
—  I  *m  tired  of  it."  She  spoke  indifferently ;  then,  resu 
ing  her  seat,  called  out  in  a  cheery  voice : 

'*  Martie,  won't  you  come  here  a  minute,  and  see  if  I  hn 
put  on  this  gore  right  ?  " 
« I 'U  come,  dear." 

Chi,  nonplussed,  irritated,  repulsed,  set  his  teeth  ha 
and  abruptly  left  the  room. 

Outside  in  the  shed  he  clenched  his  fist  and  shook 

vigorously  at  the  closed  door  of  the  long-room:  « ] 

George  Washin'ton  1 "  he  muttered,  «  I  '11  make  you  p 
up  for  that,  Rose  Blossom.  You  can't  come  any  of  yo 
high-flyers'  games  on  me —  Just  you  put  that  in  yo 
pipe  and  smoke  it  1  Thunderation  1  what  gets  into  worn 
and  girls,  sometimes  ?  "  He  seized  the  milk-pails  from  t 
shelf  and  hurried  to  the  bam  nearly  running  down  Cher 
in  his  wrathful  excitement 

"  Look  out  there,  Cherry  1  You  *re  always  getting  roui 
under  foot!  "  he  said,  harshly,  and  stumbled  on,  regainii 
his  balance,  only  to  be  met  by  Budd  in  the  barn. 
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"  Juat  dear  out  now,  Budd!    I  ain't  cmm»  f^  *    ^ 

foam.',  u.  „„„  „,  ^  .JK:.^r;r 

■"^  of  woe  to  their  Z^,  ^  *'^  '=*™«»  '^- 
"  Clu  U  worri«l,  children ;  yoo  mmt  n't  mind  if  he  U  a 
little  crow  now  and  then.  He  feek  d».jf  „"*<"»» 
proepect  of  this  war  a,  we  Tn  7  1'*^""''^  »'»«  *« 
»ho^ng  it."       '"'•'"''«•"  do,  and  that's  hie  way  of 

the  nniuet  trele^  '"'^''  """^^  «""*«  »■«'« 

^^       ™t  n«l  for  ite  absorbmg  theme  the  prospective 
A.  the  spring  days  lengthened,  and  the  sun  drew  north- 
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ward,  the  tiny  cloud  on  the  country's  peaceful  horizon  gi 
larger  and  darker,  until  it  cast  its  shadow  throughout 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  men's  faces  grew  st 
and  troubled  and  women  prayed  for  peace. 

With  the  lengthening  days  Chi  showed  signs  of  incn 
ing  restlessness.  "It  ain't  any  use,  Ben,"  he  said,  < 
soft  evening  in  early  May,  as  the  family,  with  the  exc 
tion  of  the  younger  children,  sat  on  the  porch  discussi 
the  latest  news,  "  I  've  got  to  go." 

"  Oh,  Chi  1 "  broke  from  Mrs.  Blossom  and  Rose.  Tl 
cried  out  as  if  hurt  Mr.  Blossom  grasped  Chi's  rij 
hand,  and  March  wrung  the  other. 

"I  can't  stand  it,"  he  went  on;  "we've  been  sasi 
enough  as  a  nation,  'n'  some  of  us  have  got  to  teach  th( 
foreigners  we  ain't  goin'  to  turn  the  other  cheek  just  < 
we  're  slapped  on  one.  When  I  was  n't  higher  than  Bu< 
my  great-grandfather  —  you  remember  him,  Ben,  lived  1 
other  side  of  the  Mountain  —  put  his  fether's  old  Revo 
tion'ry  musket  (the  one,  you  know,  Rose-pose,  as  I  've  us 
in  the  N.  B.  B.  O.  O.)  into  my  hands,  'n'  says :  '  Da 
you  stand  no  sass,  Malachi  Graham,  from  no  foreig 
ers.  —  Just  shoot  away,  'n'  holler,  "Hands  off"  eve 
time,  'n'  they'll  learn  their  lesson  easy  and  early, 
respect  you  in  the  end.'    And  I  ain't  forgot  it." 

"  Chi,"  Mrs.  Blossom's  voice  was  tremulous,  "  you  woi 
go  till  you  're  asked,  or  needed,  will  you  ?  " 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  wait  to  be  asked,  Mis'  Blossom;  I 
ruther  be  on  hand  to  be  refused.  That 's  my  way.  So 
thought  I  'd  be  gettin'  down  along  this  week  —  " 
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if-  what  if -«'   RoLw        K    J  *""*'  ^^^  8^  ^    What 
abigIu.p,hutanfwTr;X^^^^ 

There,  j^f^'  ^r-^^tl^'^^^  ^-*«»^e^-- 
who  gave  it  back  T^  sat^^'f  ^  '^^  .*^  ^-^' 
WM  too  dark  to  read  ^^'  "*^^  ''°^'"'  *^*  '^ 

on  the  table  be«W«  m     u      T^  ^^"^  ^"^^  ^^^  ««*  it 
«ad  il^«  beside  March,  "here's  your  letter.  Markis, 

March  read  with  broken  voice: 

4  Ea8»_th  Sthkbt.  Niw  Tom 
May  5  1898  ' 

little  Sh.,„  JTJZl^i:'  «""«  o"  •»  <""»  with 
Cnole  Johai,  .bout  .ick^t^rH^'' ".'"''  "''  """«'"" 

Ple«.d  when  I  Wd  hil^r     ^^  '"  ""'^-    ««  '""ked  «, 
■"-yoa  wanted  rgoritttj'lf  IT  ""'''  •""  '  «»«  '■'°' 

-<-  u.e .  ,.„  .rr„r.;::si  Jir.=:.^:^-'!; 
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meant.    He  told  me  to  tell  yoa  to  be  prepared  for  a  tel^ 
at  any  moment. 

I  must  stop  now ;  papa  wants  me  to  go  out  with  him.  C 
my  love  to  afl,  and  tell  Mother  Blossom  and  Rose  I  will  w 
them  more  particulars  in  a  few  days. 

If  you  come  to  New  York,  you  know  a  room  will  be  re 
for  you  in  the  home  of  your 

Loving  friend, 

Hazcl  Cli 

There  was  silence  for  a  while  in  the  room;  then  J 
Blossom  spoke: 

"How  are  you  going,  Chi?" 

"I'm  goin'  to  jog  along  down  with  Fleet,  V  take 
kind  of  easy  —  thought  I  'd  cross  the  Mountain,  V  str 
in  on  the  old  post-road;  'n'  follow  on  down  by  old  Tic« 
deiDgy,  —  I  've  always  wanted  to  see  that,  —  then  across 
Saratogy  'n*  Albany,  V  foller  the  river.  You  can't 
amiss  of  New  York  if  you  stick  to  that." 

Again  there  was  a  prolonged  silence.     Chi  hemmed,  a 
moved  uneasily  on  his  chair,  while  he  fumbled  about  in 
trousers'  pocket.     He  pulled  out  a  piece  of  crumpL 
yellow  paper. 

"S'pose  I  might  just  as  well  make  a  clean  breast 
it."  He  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  a  failure.  "Jacl 
telegram  came  along  last  night,  'n'  I  thought,  maybe  I 
better  be  gettin'  my  duds  together  to-night,  Mis'  BIosso 
as  *t  will  be  a  mighty  early  start  —  before  any  of  you  a 
up,"  he  added,  hastily. 

The  two  women  broke  down  then,  and  Mr.  Blossom  ai 
lllarch  followed  Chi  out  to  the  barn. 
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father's  stockings  U.  put  in  the'netld  s^X^  ^.th 
Chi  was  wont  to  use  in  hunting  ^ 

"  TeU  March  to  call  Chi,  Rose,"  said  her  mother.    "  Hi. 
b.^akfa8ti8ready,Ihearhiminthebam.»  " 

and  Ma^  '"!  "  *''  "^^"^^  ^^^^'  *«  «»d  »>-  father 
and  March  just  coming  towards  the  house. 

Why,  Where's  Chi? "she  cried. 

woods  'n'  acre  or  two  of  brush  'n'  fhT  ^    '^^ 

nMA-       J  w  oi  orusn,  n  then  some  prettv  stpfin 

d.du,g  down  the  other  ,ide,  V  a  do.en  XofH 

Some  ten  day,  afterward,  late  on  a  warm  aftem«,n  in 
May,  there  ^e  into  New  York  City  by  the  wTTth" 

^2  «»""?' "I*',™--!  ae  g™„nd  in  a  manner  ttS 
roused  the  admiration  of  the  drivers  on  th.  .^j 

Th!.J^  '«'"«- their  movementa  were  identi^ 

The  saddle  was  an  old-fadnoned  cavalry  one  of  th  t^ 

were  fiatened  to  the  erupper.    A  light-weight  hunting 
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rifle  iTM  ilimg  on  a  itrap  over  the  man's  shoulder.    At 
the  northern  entr  Tice  to  the  Park  he  drew  rein  beside  a 
mounted  policeman. 
"Can  you  tell  me  if  I'm  on  the  right  track  to  this 

house?" 

He  took  a  card  from  the  pocket  of  his  dusiy  blue  flan- 
nel shirt  and  handed  it  to  the  policeman. 

The  city  guardian  nodded  assent.  "  But  you  can't  take 
that  gun  along  with  you;  you're  inside  city  limits  and 
liable  to  arrest" 

«♦  'Gainst  the  law,  hey?  Well,  I  've  come  from  a  pretty 
law-abiding  state,  'n'  ain't  goin'  to  get  into  rows  with  you 
fellers—"  He  laid  a  brown,  knotty,  work-roughened 
finger  on  the  policeman's  immaculate  blue  coat— **I'<3 
trust  that  color  as  far  as  I  could  see.    Where  shall  I  leav< 

tlie  rifle?" 

The  city  guard  unbent  as  the  kindly  voice  yielded  sucl 
tmdefiant  obedience  to  his  demand.  "You  can  leave  i 
with  me  now,  —  I  'm  off  my  beat  by  seven,  and  live  ove 
east  of  this  —  "  he  handed  baclr  e  card—  "  and  I  '11  leavi 
it  at  the  house  if  you  're  goinp    j  be  there." 

«  All  right,  that  '11  suit  me.  Yes,  I  'm  goin'  to  put  u] 
there  for  a  day  or  two,  maybe." 

"  Off  on  a  hunting  trip  ?  " 

"You  bet— goin'  on  a  big,  old,  U.  S.  A.  hunt  for  a  lo 
of  darned  foreigners  in  Cuby." 

The  policeman  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  th 
stranger's.    "You're  one  of  them?" 

« Yes,  I  come  down  to  join  a  cavalry  regiment.    Jac 
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Sberrillt  he  beloi^^  too.  Qreat  rider — eut*t  be  beat 
Ever  seen  him  round  here  on  Little  Shsver?*' 

The  policeman  smiled.  **No,  bat  I'd  like  to  see  ^<m 
again  — 

'♦  Maybe  you  will ;  but  I  'd  better  be  getting  along  be- 
fore sundown, — *gainst  the  law  to  ride  this  hone  a  piece 
through  those  woods  ?  "    He  pointed  into  the  Park. 

*'  Oh,  no,  that 's  all  right.  Keep  along  till  you  come  to 
Seventieth  Street,  and  inquire;  and  then  turn  into  Fifth 
Avenue  —  east — and  you're  there.** 

**Much  obliged.  Like  to  show  you  a  trail  or  two  up 
in  Vermont  when  you  come  that  way.  Get,  Fleet"  The 
animal  set  forward  into  a  long,  loping  gallop. 

The  brilliant,  light  green  of  the  May  foliage  was  en- 
hanced by  the  level  lays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  the  man 
turned  his  horse  into  Fifth  Avenue  and  drew  rein  to  a 
rapid  walk.  Many  a  one  paused  to  look  at  him  as  he 
paced  over  the  asphalt  He  was  looking  up  at  the  man- 
sions of  the  Upper  East  Side.  Soon  he  halted  at  the 
comer  of  a  side  street  and  gazed  up  at  the  first  house,  the 
end  of  which,  with  the  conservatory,  was  on  the  Avenue, 
but  the  entrance  on  the  side  street  "That's  the  place," 
he  spoke  to  himself,  —  "don't  see  a  hitchin'-post  handy,  so 
I  'II  just  have  to  tie  up  to  this  electric  light  stand.  Iron, 
by  thunder  I  —  Well,  there  ain't  any  risk  so  long  as  't  isn't 
lit,  'n'  there  ain't  a  tempest" 

Leaving  his  horse  firmly  tied  to  the  standard  he 
stepped  up  on  the  low,  broad  stoop  of  "  Number  4,"  and 
looked  for  the  bell.    Not  finding  any  he  knocked  forcibly 
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tm  t}9  cured  iron  grill  that  protected  the  plate-gla 
doors. 
The  great  doon  flew  open,  and  a  face — **  blacker 

ir^rionc 
VVk. 
4\  h)7iiv  hand  was  extended,  and  a  cheery  voioe,  th 

"  <iu  ■ 


—  as  the  man  said  to  himMlf,  scowled  on  i 
fo'  yo'  come  hyar,  yo'  —  "    He  got  no  f urUu 


a  Irjgh,  spoke  the  assuaging  words: 
i-  u'--     tTilkins,  ain't  you?    I've  heard  Lad 
lyi'-i,  you  till  I  feel  as  if  we'd  been  pretty  w( 
ac<  uaini  u   v  oin'  on  nigh  two  year  now." 

Liy  thui  Uiiie  Wilkins*  face  was  one  broad  beam.     I 
slapped  Im  free  hand  on  his  knee: 

"Yo's  Mister  Chi,  for  sho'  —  dere  ain't  no  need  j 
tellin'.  Yo'  jes'  come  straight  in,  Mister  Chi ;  Marse  Jol 
an'  little  Missy  jes'  gone  fo'  ah  drive  in  de  Park.  Dey 
be  in  any  minate.  Yo'  room  's  all  ready,  an'  little  Misi 
put  de  flow'rs  in  fresh  dis  yere  momin'  —  *  'Case,'  si 
say,  ♦  Wilkins,  dere  ain't  no  tellin'  when  Chi 's  comin'.' " 

**  Sho',"  Chi  interrupted  him,  brushing  the  back  of  h 
hand  hastily  across  his  eyes.  "  I  can't  come  in  now,  Wi 
kins,  coz  I  've  got  to  stay  here  'n'  watch  my  horse  —  I 
sit  here  on  the  steps  a  spell  'n'  cool  off  till  Mr.  Clyde  ge 
home,  'n'  he  '11  help  me  see  to  puttin'  up  Fleet  for  tl 
night.  His  legs  are  a  little  mite  swollen  near  the  hocli 
'n'  I  'm  goin'  to  rub  him  down  myself." 

"  De  coachman  jes'  tend  to  yo'  boss  like  's  ef  't  w 
yo'se'f,  Mister  Chi.  I  'U  ^'  call  up  de  stable  bo',  'n'  he 
rub  him  down  wif  sp'r'ts,  an'  shine  him  up  till  he  lo< 
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/M*  lake  new  mahog'ny.    Jes'  yo'  come  -  dere  dey  come 
now  I " 

Chi  was  at  the  curbstone  to  welcome  them. 

"Chi!  O  Chil«  Hazel  ixh«,  up  in  the  trap  at  sight  of 
the  well-known  figure,  and  Chi,  hying  hi«  hand  firmly  on 
Martin's  shoulder,  put  him  aside  as  he  sprang  to  open  the 
door  and  let  down  the  steps,  reached  up  both  arms,  and  took 
Hazel  out  as  tenderly  as  on  the  night  of  her  first  arrival 
at  the  farmhouse  on  the  Mountain.  And  then  and  ther» 
Hazel  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  Mr.  Clyde  grasi^d  his  hands 
m  both  his,  and  the  wide  hall  doois  that  Wilkins  had 
thrown  open  to  their  fuUest  extent  closed  upon  the  re- 
united friends. 

•"E  's  a  'ansome  'oss,"  Martin  remarked  to  the  coach- 
man, as  he  mounted  Fleet  to  take  him  to  the  stable :  "  Hi 
'  ve  n't  seen  a  'ansomer  since  Hi  've  bean  in  the  Stat«.8." 

A  few  days  after  the  hall  doors  were  again  flung  nide 
but  not  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  Wilkins'  face  grew 
strangely  tremulous  when  he  heard  Haz  I  and  Mr.  Clule, 
Jack  and  Chi  coming  down  the  broad  iiall  stairs.  Martiii 
was  proudly  leading  Fleet  and  Liti  !e  Siiavor  .p  and  down 
in  front  of  the  house. 

"  Jack !  O  Jack !  I  can't  bear  to  have  yod  go  -  but  I 
mil  be  brave."  Hazel  smiled  tJuough  the  raining  teara. 
bhe  clung  to  him  and  kissed  hin>.  He  put  her  aside,  ran 
out  to  Little  Shaver,  and  flu,  g  iamself  on  before  Chi  had 
said  good-bye. 

J2^ke  care  of  Jack,     hi,-  .he  whispered,  patting  his 
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« I  will,  Barbara  Frietchie.*'  He  pointed  to  the  flag  that, 
in  the  east  wind  blowing  in  from  the  Sound,  was  waving 
over  the  entrance,  gripped  Mr.  Clyde's  hand,  then  Wilkins', 
and,  apparently,  stepped  into  the  saddle. 

**  Quick,  quick,  Wilkins  I  lower  the  flag,  and  let  me  have 
it."  Wilkins  sprang  to  obey.  Hazel  seized  it,  and  rushed 
up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  the  windows  of  which  over- 
looked the  Avenue.  One  of  them  was  open ;  she  leaned 
out;  and  as  Fleet  and  Little  Shaver  turned  the  comer, 
ihbit  riders,  looking  up,  saw  the  young  girFs  figure  in  the 
opening.  She  was  waving  the  symbol  of  their  Country's 
life  and  their  manhood's  loyalty. 

They  halted,  baring  their  heads  for  a  moment — then 
without  once  looking  back,  galloped  down  the  Avenue. 
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f    S  JUAK 

Notwithstanding  it  \vb8  a  hot  day  in  the  first  week 
of  July,  Mre.  SpiUkins  had  decided  to  have  a  "quUting- 
bee."  Having  made  up  her  mind,  after  consulting  with 
Miss  Melissa  and  Miss  Elvira,  she  lost  no  time  in  sum- 
moning  Uncle  Israel  from  the  bam,  and  making  known 
her  plans.    Uncle  Israel  mildly  objected. 

"  Kmder  hot  fer  er  quiltin'-bee,  ain't  it,  Hannah  ?  " 

«'Ti8  pretty  hot,"  Mrs.  SpiUkins  admitted,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  her  face  with  her  apron, "  but  we  'U  have 
it  tomorrow  '1  ng  'bout  four.  You  get  the  frames  and 
rollers  out,  Israel,  from  the  back  garret,  an'  then  I  want 
you  to  go  up  to  Mis'  Blossom's  an'  ask  'em  to  come,  an' get 
word  to  the  other  folks  on  the  Mountain." 

"I'U  go,  Hannah,  but  I  dunno  'bout  Mis'  Blossom  'n' 
Rose  comin'  ter  er  quUtin'-bee  jest  'bout  this  time. 
They're  feelin'  pretty  low  'bout  Chi  o£f  thar  in  Cuby; 
news  hez  come  thet  ther's  ben  fightin'  —  " 

"I  know  that,  Israel;  I've  thought  of  that,  too;  but, 
mebbe,  it'll  do  'em  good,  just  to  change  the  scene  a  Uttle. 
Anyway,  you  ask  'em." 

"  Jest  ez  ye  say,  Hannah." 

The  sun  was  setting  when  Uncle  Israel  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  porch  where  the  whole  famUy  was  assemWftd 
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with  Alan  Ford.  They  had  but  one  topic  for  convei 
sation. 

Uncle  Israel  gave  his  invitation^  and  added:  "Hannal 
thought  ye  'd  better  come  'n'  change  the  scene  a  leetle  - 
she  knowed  ye  'd  be  kinder  lownspereted  'bout  now." 

Mrs.  Blossom  held  out  her  hand.  "  Thank  you,  Unch 
Israel.    Tell  Mrs.  SpiUkins  we  will  both  come." 

"  Hannah  wants  your  folks  ter  come,  tew,  Alan." 

"Much  obliged.  Uncle  Israel  I'll  tell  mother  anc 
Ruth;  I'm  sure  they  will  enjoy  it.  Ruth  said  the  othei 
day  she  wished  she  might  have  a  chance  to  see  a  quilting 
bee  while  we  are  here.  Shall  I  take  yoiu:  message  over  tc 
AuntTryphosa?" 

*♦  Much  obleeged,  Alan.  Thank  ye.  Rose,"  —  as  Rose 
brought  out  the  large  arm-chair  and  placed  it  for  him; 
« I  '11  set  a  spell  'n'  rest  me." 

It  was  a  typical  northern  midsummer  night.  Across 
the  valley  the  mountains  loomed,  softly  luminous,  against 
the  pale  green  translucent  stretch  of  open  sky  in  the  west. 
Th.re  were  no  clouds;  but  high  above  and  around  there 
swept  a  long  trail  of  motionless  mist,  flame-colored  over  the 
mountain  tops,  but  darkening,  with  the  coming  of  the  night, 
into  gray  towards  the  east.  The  stars  were  not  yet  out. 
The  veeries  were  choiring  antiphonally  in  the  woodlands. 

An  hour  afterwards  Alan  Ford  rose  to  go,  and  Uncle 
Israel  soon  followed  his  example. 

"  I  '11  go  down  the  woods'-road  a  piece  with  you,  Uncle 
Israel,"  said  Rose. 

As  she  came  back  up  the  Mountain  a  cool  breath  drew 
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through  the  pines,  and  the  spruces  gave  forth  their  resin- 
ous fragrance  upon  the  dewless  night.  The  stars  were 
brilliant  in  the  dark  blue  deeps. 

A  midsummer  night  among  the  mountains  of  New 
England  I  And  far  away  in  the  sickening  heat  and  wet, 
the  fevej>laden  exhalations  of  the  tropics  rose  into  the 
nostrils  of  a  man,  who  sat  motionless  in  the  rude  field- 
hospital,  hastily  improvised  on  the  slope  of  San  Juan, 
watching,  with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin  and  his 
hands  clasping  them,  for  some  faint  tremor  in  the  still 
face  on  the  army  blanket  spread  upon  the  ground. 

The  lantern  cast  its  light  full  upon  that  still  face.  Sud- 
denly the  watcher  bent  forward ;  his  keen  eyes  had  de- 
tected a  twitch  of  an  eyeUd— a  flutter  in  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  "Don't  move  him,"  the  surgeon  had  said; 
"the  least  movement  will  cause  the  final  hemorrhage." 

There  was  a  catch  of  i^.  breath  — the  eyes  opened, 
partly  filmed. 

"  Jack  1 "  The  watcher  spoke,  bending  lower;  his  ear 
over  the  other's  lips. 

"Chi  —  "  it  was  a  mere  breath,  but  the  man  heaid  — 
"I'm  — done  for." 

The  watcher's  hand,  muscular,  toil-haidened,  sought  the 
nerveless  one  that  was  lying  on  the  other's  breast,  and 
closed  upon  it  with  a  brooding  pressure.  There  was 
silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  homy  hand  felt  a 
feeble  stirring  of  the  fingers  beneath  the  hardened  palm  — 
they  were  fumbling  weakly  at  a  button. 

The  strong  hand  undid  the  button,  gently  —  very  gently, 

SI 
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without  apparent  movement.    There  waa  a  motion  of  the 


nerveless  fingers  towards  the  piace. 
"Give  — love—*' 
A  long  silence  felL 


Another  breath :  — 


Mrs.  Spillkins  heaved  a  sigh  of  satis&ction :  «  We  've 
done  an  awful  sight  of  work,"  she  said,  surveying  the  five 
quUts  «  run  »  and  "  tacked  "  and  «  knotted  "  in  even  rows 
and  mathematically  true  squares;  "but  it  seems  as  if 
they  didn't  eat  a  mite  of  supper,  an'  that  strawberry  short- 
cake was  enough  to  melt  in  your  mouth." 

**  What'd  I  tell  ye,  Hannah?  They  're  worretin'  'bout 
Chi,"  said  Uncle  Israel  "They've  fit  agm;  Ben  told 
me  while  he  wuz  waitin'  with  the  tea*-,  fer  the  womin- 
folks.  He  hed  the  mail,  'n'  er  telegram  thet  thet  young 
feller,  we  see  ridin'  'roun'  here  las'  summer,  wuz  mortal 
wounded.  He  didn't  want  the  womin-folks  ter  know  it 
till  he  got  'em  hum.    They  sot  er  sight  by  him." 

Mrs.  Spillkins  threw  up  her  hands :  "  Dear  suz'y  me  1 " 
she  exclaimed  in  a  distressed  voice.  «  What  '11  they  do  1 
I  hope  an'  pray  Malachi  Graham  ain't  hurt  none.  I  feel 
as  if  I  ought  to  go  right  up  there,  an'  see  if  there 's  any- 
thing I  can  do." 

" Better  wait  till  the  Cap'n  comes  hum,  Hannah;  he  '11 
hev  the  papers." 

"I  guess  'twould  be  better,"  aTid  Mrs.  Spillkins  pro- 
ceeded  to  fold  up  her  quilts  and  "clear  up"  the  best 
room. 

The  hot  July  days  warmed  the  breast  of  the  Mountain. 
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Oyer  in  the  corn-patch  the  stalks  had  spindled  and  the 
sweUmg  ears  were  ready  to  teasel.  By  word  or  look 
Rose  had  given  no  sign  _  and  her  mother  wondered.  The 
days  wore  on ;  the  routine  of  daily  work  and  life  went  on  : 
but  the  younger  children's  voices  were  subdued  when  they 
spoke  lovingly  and  longingly  of  Chi,  and  Rose  sang  no 
longer  when  she  kneaded  bread.  They  were  days^sus- 
pense  and  heart  misery  for  them  alL 

Two  weeks  had  passed  since  that  evening  when  Mr. 
Blossom  had  read  to  them  the  fatal  despatch.  No  word 
had  come  from  anyone  save  Hazel,  who  wrote  that  her 
father  and  Uncle  John  had  sterted  at  once  for  Cuba,  and 
tiiat  she  hoped  to  be  with  the  Blossoms  the  thini  week  in 
Ju^,  for  by  that  time  they  would  know  the  whole  toutli. 

They  had  been  making  ready  Hazel's  little  bedroom, 
for  she  was  expected  in  a  few  days.     Rose  was  tecking  up 
a  white  musUn  curtein  at  the  small  window,  whTshe 
heard  her  father  call  : 
"  Rose,  come  here  a  minute." 
"Yes,  father." 

She  went  out  on  the  porch  with  the  hammer  in  her 
hand  «  What  is  it,  Popsey  dear  ?_  Why,  father,  what- 
oh  what  —  I" 

With  shaking  hand  her  father  held  out  a  letter  to  uer. 
Kose  looked  once  —  it  was  from  Chi  I 

"I  wish  mother  were  here,  daughter -but  she'll  be 
back  soon.  Let  me  know  how  it  is  with  them  all-" 
Mr.  Blossom  could  say  no  nore,  for  Malachi  Graham  was 
a«  near  t»  him  as  a  brother,  and  he  was  agonizing  for  his 
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child.  He  went  off  to  the  ham,  leaving  Roee  stending  on 
the  porch,  staring  as  if  fascinated  at  the  supeisoription  oi 
the  letter : 

To  MiM  Rose  Blossom, 
Hill  Settlement, 
Barton's  River, 
Vermont. 
N.  B.  B.  O.  O.  — To  be  opened  by  nobody  but  her. 

Rose  laid  down  the  hanuner  mechanically,  opened  the 
envelope,  and  unfolded  the  piece  of  brown  paper  from  out 
of  which  fluttered  to  the  floor  another  and  thicker  slip, 
stained  almost  beyond  recognition.  With  staring  eyes  and 
face  as  white  as  driven  snow  she  read  the  few  words 
scrawled  in  pencil  on  the  brown  slip:  — 

Deab  Rose-pose,  — I  ain't  no  wish  to  meddle  witii  any- 
body's bnsiness  —  but  I  'm  Just  obeying  orders.  The  last  words 
I  heard  Jack  Sherrill  speak,  was  "  aive  —  love,"  and  he  fumbled 
at  his  breast  to  get  out  this  enclosed.  I  ain't  read  it — but  it  'a 
his  heart's  blood  that 's  on  it.    Give  my  love  to  all. 

Yours  forever, 

Chi. 

"  His  heart's  blood  1 "  For  a  moment  the  words  con- 
veyed no  meaning.  She  picked  up  the  iron-rusty  brown 
slip  from  the  floor;  unfolded  it;  read  —  Barry  Cornwall's 
love-song  in  her  own  handwriting! 

" His  heart's  blood! "  She  pressed  one  hand  hard  upon 
her  own  heart,  crushing  with  the  other  the  dark-stained 
slip.  Then,  with  one  wild  look  around  her  as  if  searching 
for  help,  she  ran  down  the  steps,  across  the  mowing,  over 
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into  Ae  pasture  and  up  into  the  woodlands.  Deep,  deep 
mto  the  heart  of  them  she  made  her  way.  as  her  mother, 
Maiy  Blossom,  had  done  hefore  her;  but  now  there  was 
no  kneeling,  no  prayer,  no  petition  to  take  from  her  the 
mtolerable  pain. 

She  was  young,  and  she  loved  as  the  young  love.  It 
was  not  God  whom  she  wanted;  it  was  "Jackl  Jack  I 
Jack  I  She  cast  herself  face  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
moaned  in  her  agony:  "His  heart's  blood-his  heart's 
U«)d.  She  pressed  the  stained  paper  to  her  Ups,  over 
and  over  again.  Then  she  opened  her  blouse  and  baring 
her  bosom,  laid  the  love^ng  against  it—  "His  heart's 
Mood  —  his  heart's  blood  1 " 

So  her  mother  found  her. 


XXVI 

XABIA-AKN*S  CBU8ADB 

Of  late  Aunt  TiyphoBa  had  been  gi-owing  suspioious  ( 
Maria-Ann,  and  the  latter  felt  she  was  being  ivatched;  \ 
use  her  own  words,  **  it  nettled  her." 

One  afternoon,  late  in  August,  her  grandmother,  comui 
upon  her  rather  suddenly  in  the  pasture  as  she  sat  und< 
the  shade  of  a  patriarchal  butternut,  ostensibly  watchin 
Dorcas,  asked  her  sharply : 

♦*  What  you  dom',  Maria-Ann  ?  " 

**'Tendin'  to  my  own  business,"  retorted  Maria-Am 
with  an  unwonted  snap  in  her  voice,  and  hurriedly  folde 
something  out  of  sight  beneath  the  Hearthstone  Jouma 
which  lay  upon  her  lap. 

This  was  the  signal  of  open  revolt  on  the  part  of  he 
granddaughter,  and  the  like  had  occurred  but  once  befoit 
in  all  the  time  of  her  up-bringinp  with  Aunt  Tryphosa 
The  old  dame*s  lips  drew  to  a  thinner  line  than  usual,  a^ 
she  fired  the  second  shot  into  the  hostile  camp: 

"  You  been  cryin',  Jf  aria- Ann." 

"What  if  I  be?"  demanded  her  granddaughter,  with  a 
flash  of  indignation  from  beneath  her  r  ^dened  eyelids, 
"S'pose  I  have  a  right  to  have  feelit-  same  as  other 
folVs." 
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Suddenly   Aunt    Tryphoea  swooped  like  a  hen-hawk 

the  Hearthstone  Journal,  and  landed  in  tiie  oov^  of 
sweet  fern  just  at  her  feet  **' 

"What's  that?"    She  TipI^I  »»  4.1,..    1      • 
J      1-      .   ,    .  ^  "P  t"*®  glowingr  bit  of  color 

dangling  It  before  Maria-Ann's  eyes  ««' color, 

Upon  poor  Maria-Ann's  inflamed  sense  of  injustiee   it 
had  much  the  same  eflfect  as  a  red  mi.  waved  i^  J 
eyes  of  an  infuriated  bulL  ^  ^^"^  **^ 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  snatched  the  bit  of  cloth  from 

S^it  IT^''*'^''^  ^^^'^"^  '^^^  Wnger.^ 
tost  it  mto  her  dress  waist,  crying  out  shriufi;  Z 
unwonted  excitement:  j    ■•  uor 

"You  let  that  be.  Grandma™  Littlel    It's  my  en>« 
•udrmgomgonacrasade-sonowl" 

of  the  eweet-fem  patch.    Wae  Maria-Ann  goiag  cmv7 
H     breath  came  ehort  and  ,Urf..  she  drewL  ^IL 

:i.f  r  rir  •  ■'"--^^  -^^  "^'  --^ 

•'  What  'd  you  say  you  was  goin'  on,  Maria^Ann  ?  " 
T  Jr^""     T^'''''^«^°^^'^««^*>«fore,grandmarm. 

"Is  that  the  tiling  you  r^ad  me  about  last  winter  in  th. 
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Joanud,  with  the  ■oldien  with  orones  on  their  hacks  o 
hoflses  startin'  out  for  Jerusalem?"  demanded  the  ol 
dame,  hut  in  a  strangely  agitated  voice. 

"Yes,"  responded  Mari»-Ann,  promptly,  but  with  lei 
acerbity  of  manner. 

**  And  is  that  red  rag  you  hid  away  a  ero$$f  Maria- An 
Simmons  ?"  No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  old  dame's  ton 
and  its  implied  impiety  of  her  granddaughter's  conduct 

MariarAnn  was  silent. 

" Be  you  a  Christian  girl,  or  an  idolater,  Maria-Ann?" 

Her  grandmother's  voice  shook  pitiably.  Maria-Ann' 
conscience  gave  a  twinge,  when  she  heard  it ;  but  she  fel 
the  time  was  ripe,  and  she  must  put  in  the  sickle. 

« I  hope  I  *m  a  Christian,  grandmarm,  but  I  'm  an  ido 
ater,  too,  — "  Aunt  Tryphosa  drew  in  her  breath,  as  i 
hurt  *♦  But,  anyway,  1  guess  I  was  an  American  'fore 
was  a  Christian,  an'  I  jest  idolite  my  Country  —  "  Maria 
Ann's  eyes  fiUed  with  tears  —  "an'  I  can't  do  anythin 
for  her,  nor  make  sacrifices  same  as  other  women  do  wh 
can  send  their  husbands  — ,"  a  sob, "  an'  lovers  — ,"  anothe 
sob,  "an'  nuss  'em,  an'  help  on  their  Country's  cause  livin 
*way  up  here  in  an  old  back  paster  with  an  old  cow- 
an' an  old  wo  —  Oh,  grandmarm!"  Maria-Ann  broki 
down  utterly,  laid  her  head  upon  her  knees,  and  sobbw 
unrestrainedly. 

It  was  an  unusual  sight,  and  Aunt  Tryphosa  wa 
troulded.  She  felt  it  necessary  to  beat  a  retreat  in  th{ 
face  of  such  genuine  grief,  but  she  was  determined  that  il 
should  be  a  dignified  one. 
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JL^-'*!""  """  ^°"  8*™  '"y  ■"-  M«i«-Ann,  «rf 
»y  U-t  .0  bri.«  y.„  „p  right. «.  „„.  yoX  „H  1th 

r^n       «°  r  ""~-"'  y°»  ««  8"  ""dy.    I  com. 
effMt  her  oM  vo.ce  tremUed,  but  her  pride  Jtauned  h^ 

~Ih»g  down  the  wri-Aled  t^„  i„  «,,  „„  .h*:^^ 

to  p.adn«,ther  drove  Dorc«  before  her  down  the  fern- 
scented  pasture  slope. 

Her  gnu.dd.ughter  foUowed  her  half  ,n  hour  kter,  and 
after  a  «lent  .upper,  except  for  Aunt  Tryphosa".  m^ 

of  the  table.  Jfaria-Ann  lighted  a  lamp  and  d.ut  he.^ 
into  her  .maU  bedroom. 

..Z'n.'""'^  V'^'^^'*  *'  ''°»''  '«»'  •••«  -night  be 

tl.r«st  her  hand  far  under  and  drew  out  a  square,  white 
p^teboard  box.    It  w»  tied  with  a  narrow,  white  k^ton 
She  undid  ;tc«ef„Uy,  „„  ^^  „„,  .  ^^  ^hou. 

e.ght  UMhes.  with  a  thickness  of  two  inches. 

the  Z^"^-  Hr^.  *'  ""^  *^  ™y  '«'<'  t^t.  ^tehing 

Mv     ^^ '"'  ^  '"  *°  '■^  ™  *»'™"<i  with  f 
la^,  silver^dt  arrow,  and  the  shafi^  where  it  penetrated. 

W  a  sma^  white  card  with  simulated  blXCIl 

«»me  sph«hed  on  in  one  c«cer.  and  the  ^^ 
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written  in  the  same,  straggling  diagoaally  aciois  the  othi 
corner: 

''Inthysigbt 
b  my  deligbk" 

MariapAnn  shut  her  eyes  and  leaned  hack  in  her  chai 
"  Don't  seems  as  if  he  'd  sent  me  that  if  he  bid  n't  meai 
somethin',*'  she  murmured,  and  dreamed  for  a  little  whil 
Then  she  opened  her  eyes,  prepared  for  new  delighto.  Raii 
ing  the  gUt  top  with  tender  care,  she  took  out  a  faded  ro^c 
**  Don't  seem  as  if  he  'd  come  back  that  nex'  momii 
after  Chris'mus  an'  give  me  that,  'thout  he'd  had  »om 
notion."  She  hiid  the  roee  carefully  upon  the  tissue  papei 
and  began  to  lift  the  leaves  of  the  heart>«haped  book,  unt 
she  had  lifted  every  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixtj 
five  1    She  smiled  to  herself. 

"'T  ain't  likely  he  'd  'a'  sent  me  jest  such  a  cook-booi 
'thout  he  'd  been  tryin'  to  give  me  a  hint"    She  began  t 
read  the  recipes  —  it  was  absorbing :  puddings,  cakes,  pre 
serves.    She  was  lost  to  time  as  she  read;  "An'  he  tool 
that  pair  of  socks  I  knit  him  last  Chris'mus  'long  witl 
him.  Rose  said  —  "    There  was  a  fumbling  at  her  door 
Maria-Ann  blew  out  the  light. 
«  That  you,  grandmarm  ?  "  she  called  pleasantly. 
There  was  no  answer,  and  MarisrAnn  laughed  softly 
to  herself  as  she  undressed  in  the  dark,  and  lay  down  tc 
sweet  dreams. 

"I'm  goin'  over  to  Mis'  Blossom's,  grandmarm,"  she 
announced  the  next  afternoon,  "  to  see  if  they  've  had  any 
news.    I  ain't  heard  for  two  days." 
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d.«ghter  w«  well  „„  h„  w.y  to'^ie  Blc^Z'  M«*T 
PW  Little-.  „on«,i.„«e  died  it  f^,T't„  ^J^"^ 

wea  — even  to  the  under  side  of  the  feathe^h«H      tk 

mother  offer  lier  .  wrinkled  cheek  to  ki« 
"Why,  gnuMlnwml"  exoUimed  Marit-Ann.  in  iovfal 

-I  c«  «e  through  a  barndoor  when  'tTwide  open, 
even  .t  my  time  „f  ufo.  Maria-Anu  .,ouuon,^^^d'^ 
old  dame,  intermpting  her.  ™.    wa  tiw 

"  What  did  you  hear  over  to  Bens  " 

"Hazel  -a  juat  had  a  letter  /„,»  t,,r  father,  and  he  «it. 

:  Jit  hi-rr  ""^  *" '"''  ^°*  -• « -' "^• 

meZ  J'tw    "r  X  l""!"?  !"■*•■"  ■"  '"^• 
lunKB."  ™  •'"*  "'^  '^"gh  the 

"  What  do  they  hear  from  Chi  ?  " 

Maria-Ann's  face  grew  auddenly  radiant    "Oh    h,' 
^en  awful  ^ok  with  the  fever,  an'  «n>t  left  Cuby  yet,  b„: 
I  Ve  Z'Z^  i«t  "  «on  «  he  o«.  he  tn^^^^^ 

"So you're  a^in'  to  Cuby,  Mari^-Ann?" 
«ck  an  wounded ;  I  'ye  b«,n  re«iin'  a  lot  'bout  the  Bed 


■I  1 
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Ciom  noMM  in  the  Hearthstone  Journal,  an*  I  'm  goin*  U 
wear  a  oroas,  an»  Hazel's  goin'  to  pay  my  fore,  an»  I'n 
goin*  to  stop  to  Mr.  Clyde's  when  I  get  to  New  York 
an*  he  *11  start  me  all  right  for  Cuby  --  ** 

"Them  beets  are  bumin*  on,  MariarAnn;  guess  you'd 
better  stop  for  jest  one  more  meal  on  the  Mountin,  had  n't 
you  ?  **  said  her  grandmother,  dryly. 

Maria-Ann  kughed  merrily.  «'I  know,  grandmarm,  it 
seems  kinder  queer  and  foolish  to  you,  but  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  go  now  with  nothin'  on  my  mind,  for  you  know 
Mandy's  girl  is  comin'  to  stay  aU  September  an'  October, 
an*  she 's  grand  help.  You  won't  b^in  to  miss  me  'fore 
I  *U  be  back —an'  I  '11  own  up,  grandmarm,  ever  since  Rose 
Blossom  went  to  New  York  last  winter,  I've  hankered 
after  seein*  more  of  the  world  'sides  Mount  Hunger." 
**  When  you  goin'  to  start?" 

"  I  oaloTate  'bout  the  last  of  next  week,  that  '11  be  into 
September  — here,  let  me  pare  them  beets,  grandmarm;'* 
and  forthwith  she  seized  the  pan,  and  began  peeling  the 
steaming,  deep-red  balls,  singing  heartily  the  whUe: 

<"Miut  I  be  earriad  to  the  sIdm 
On  flow«i7  b«da  of  MMe, 
Whik  oth«n  foaght  to  win  th«  prize, 
And  sailed  through  bloody  sees  ? '  *' 

"  Now  be  careful,  and  change  at  White  River  Junction," 
were  Mr.  Blossom's  parting  words  at  the  station.  «  After 
that  you  go  right  through  to  New  York." 

"  rU  take  good  care,  don't  you  any  of  you  worry  'bout 
me  I "   She  waved  her  handkerchief  from  the  back  platform 
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Sh,  bnged  to  communicate  h„  ,„th»ri«m  to  the  oeon- 

better^to  dZ^:  J  °  °'  ^"^  ■««  o"*""  «•  k""' 

°^  n  to  shake  a  baby  up  w  when  he '»  teethin'  _  •t«,„'. 

good  for  ttrir  bndne-like  enough  bring  on  choV  mo  to ' 

lii.n"'?  T"""  *^'  '^P°'=«  *•  n,ater.f«nm« 
Mana-Ann  looked  out  of  the  window     TV,,,  .i    u  o   , 
"nyfanulT— onlvlr.^!       °  ™'""'-    Troo,  «he  had  n't 
}  iuuuy     only  vnandmann  Little  and  Aimt  v<.»j  • 
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Hearing  that,  Maria-Ann  felt  as  if  she  had  already  trav 
elled  a  thousand  miles,  so  far  away  seemed  Mount  Hunge: 
and  its  uneventful  life. 

She  found  herself  on  the  platform.    She  had  been  sc 
confident  of  taking  care  of  herself —and  now  1    She  looket] 
helplessly  about    Trains  to  the  right  of  her,  trains  to  the 
left  of  her,  trains  in  front  of  her  and  behind  her  switched, 
and  shifted,  and  thundered.      Engine-bells,  dinner-beUs, 
train-bells;  stentorian  voices  of  baggage-men,  brakemen, 
call-men;  frantic  women,  screaming  babies,  hurrying  por- 
ters, indifferent  travellers,  fashionable   women  and  city 
men;   farmers,  children,  baskets,  shawl-straps,  dress-suit 
cases,  golf  bags,  boys;  dogs,  yelping  and  crying,  in  arms 
or  in  leash;  canaries  in  their  wooden  cages  shriUing  over 
aU;  and  hither  and  thither  and  yon  a  bustling,  and  rust- 
ling,  and  rattling,  and  roaring,  and  clanking,  and  hissing, 
and  shrieking,  and  hurrying,  and  scurrying,  and  pushing, 
and  hauling,  and  prodding,  and  rushing  I    For  a  minute 
Maria-Ann  was  dazed  and  almost  stunned.     Then  her 
courage  rose  to  the  occasion.     Thu  was  the  famous  Junc- 
tion of  which  she  had  heard  so  much.     This  was  the  great 
world.     Thu  was  Life  I 

"I'U  stand  stock-still  an'  wait  tiU  it  clears  up  a  little. 
I  've  got  an  hour  here,  an'  mebbe  I  '11  see  somebody  from 
Barton's,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  had  just  put  down  her 
valise  when  a  hoarse  voice  cried  in  her  ear,  —  "  Hi,  there ! 
get  out  of  the  way  I " 

She  dodged  a  baggage  truck  pUed  high  with  toppling 
trunks,  only  to  be  caught  in  the  surging,  living  stream, 
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^uT^  with  it  up  .  .tep  into  th.  ^«t  „  ^ 

J'.^w"""!?'"'"*""""*^'-    She  «t  down 
I  m  g»zed  about  her  with  intense  eatiBfaction.     In  truth 

^h    27 ""  ^'  """• »' "'"-"'  •*«  1-1  ^r* 

much  m  the  Journal  and  for  which  .h.  h^  i  ,  ™"  "° 
^^  Around  the  counter -X^.^'^'^'X-^reh::.' 
on  Uie  high,  wo«i«,  .prfng  atoola^-all  ..rtTrdTi^ 
^  .f  men,"  with  a  aprinkling  of  women  and  ohi^„ 

d^Jr^  —'hj.-^Ki  a  noiayconglomemte  ^ 
d»»^tion,  aceent«l  l,r  the  ahriek  .„d  toot  of  the  .wI(X 

voi^rrTe-rThL^'ors^'i^r-"'"'"'^ 

^^  I-U  u.  the  oonfuaion  of  Zl^ZZ::^^ 

„^^  /  "^  jnarurAnns  amazement  the 

room  was  nearly  vacant. 

"-»5w',  my  time,"  said  Maria-Ann,  with  con8idi.n.W« 

means  of  the  foot-rail,  upon  one  of  the  seats  at  th«  .1 
tun.  pUeing  her  vaiie.  on  another  at  het  n^t    S,^  ooTd' 

««eted  tea^kes  eage  cheeae,  ham  «u,dwiche8,  lemon  pi, 
■xroumfereno^  atartUng  «i  to  their  ouMoal  content.. 
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"  I  've  heaid  teU  of  them,"  said  MariipAnn  to  heimlf,  ai 
her  eye,  nmging  the  oval  marble  slab,  encountered  a  pyrami- 
dal  pUe  of  New  England's  doughty  cruller.  "I'll  have 
two  of  them,  I  guess,"  she  said  to  the  indifferent  attendant, 
"an'  a  cup  of  coffee;  that'll  last  me  for  a  spell,  and  I  can 
keep  my  lunch  for  supper."  She  expected  some  respomw 
to  her  expUnation,  but  there  was  none  forthcoming,  save 
that  a  cup  of  coffee,  half-pint  size,  was  shoved  over  the 
counter  towards  her,  and  the  huge  glass  dome  that  pro- 
tected the  doughnuts  was  removed  with  a  jerk,  and  the 
towering  pile  set  down  in  front  of  her. 

Maria-Ann    helped    herself.     It  seemed    rather    tame, 
after  so  much  excitement,  to  be  eating  a  doughnut  the 
size  of  a  smaU  feather-bed,  without  company.    She  looked 
around.    There  were  but  three  or  four  at  the  entire  counter 
Farther  down  to  the  left,  his  taU,  gaunt  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  bUnk  of  the  large  window,  a  man  was  seated, 
bestridmg  the  perch  as  if  it  were  a  horse.    He  wore  the 
undress  uniform  of  the  volunteer  cavalry.     When  Maria- 
Ann  discovered  this,  she  felt  for  a  moment,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  "flustered."    The  mere  presence  of  the 
uniform  brought  to  her  a  reaUzing  sense  of  the  imporbince 
of  her  mission;  it  seemed  to  bring  her  at  once  into  touch 
with  far-away  Cuba,  and  the  feminine  knights  of  the  Red 
Cross ;  with  —  her  heart  gave  a  joyful  thump  —  with  Chi  I 
She  felt  in  a  way  eimobled  to  be  eating  her  doughnut 
withm  speaking  distance  of  a  hero  (they  were  all  that  in 
MariarAnn's  idealizing  imagination). 
She  had  bitten  only  halfway  into  the  periphery  of  tha 
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thousand  miles  awav"     TK^     •  ,    ""^**^  as  if  I  was  a 

"  If  you  're  goin*  to  taka  a  f«.;«   •    x 
you  aboawi »'  Jh        ""  ^®  a  tnw»»  just  you  let  me  help 

ATu\^^!T  '"°.""''  '"'«»'  «^-  -«  turned 

Don  t  you  know  me,  M arier-Ann  ?  » 
Mana^Ann  sat  down  suddenly  on  tl.e  doo«tep  at  the 
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man's  feet  There  van  no  strength  left  in  her.  Then  sJ 
put  her  head  into  her  hands,  and  began  to  ciy  softlj 
there  were  few  to  see  her,  and  had  the  whole  world  bee 
there,  she  would  not  have  cared. 

«  Just  help  me  into  the  waitin'-room,  Marier-Ann,  whe: 
we  can  talk." 

She  bounced  to  her  feet,  with  streaming,  tear-bUnde 
eyes,  and  Chi,  Unking  his  arm  in  here,  led  her  into  tb 
"Ladies'  Room." 

A  porter  followed  them  in ;  he  addressed  Chi.  « Sh 
ain't  paid  for  what  she  ordered,  and  she  ain't  eat  it  neithei 
and  she  *s  left  her  valise." 

Chi  pulled  out  a  ten-cent  piece  and  put  it  into  his  banc 
"  Bring  'em  aU  in,"  he  said,  «  grub  'n'  all,  'n'  I  'U  pay  fo 
*em.  We  '11  sit  here  a  speU  tiU  train  time."  MariapAni 
sobbed  afresh. 

The  porter  brought  in  the  pUte  with  the  doughnuts,  the 
cup  of  co£fee,  and  the  valise,  and  set  them  down  on  th( 
wooden  settee.  He  pointed  to  the  ten-cent  piece  thai 
h»y  within  the  inner  ring  of  a  doughnut: 

"I  don't  take  nothin' of  that  kind  from  you  feUers.^ 
He  touched  the  bit  of  braid  on  the  cuflf  of  Chi's  coat;  Chi 
smiled,  and  pocketed  tlie  money. 

"  Guess  you  was  n't  expectin'  to  meet  an  old  friend  so 
soon,  was  you?"  said  Chi,  gently,  setting  the  pUte  in  her 
lap. 

Maria-Ann  shook  her  head  vigorously,  but  she  could 
not  control  the  sobs.  Chi  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other, 
and  waited. 
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oUiaaoaiida.  F-Monn.     nmt  wan  no 

"When  d«,  yoor  torin  g,,  MMi«.Ann7» 

^B^^^P|«.  for  ™,n-V  -«^  ...     wfc.t  ^ 

Marik.Ana',  ««,«,  w«  o^y  half  wdibl.  •  -  T„  „_ .. 
"To  na«?    Aint  dw.  enon^  „        ."  ^°»** 
i>««»r  home?"  ^  """"'   •>"»'  "»  *> 

know  ,«.  _  I  thou^M  7  U^  "I^  ^ti,  '  *"  "■' 
them      "  h^   u     J  ^^     "8^**'  "o^'  *»^onj  I  got 

ijlus  trwnbling  ones,  weak  from  the  ferer   drew  h«. 
cold  one.  down  from  hw-  face 

-^  ~'l^  S!!^^"*;^^'-^-'  to  want  to  begin  right 
a®w.  --  i-he  Barton's  Eiver  tiain  is  dua  f/>  t-^  *  J^^^ 
in  fifteen  minutes  •  -  «'nn.in'  to  start  from  hei-e 

along  home  V  t^~    ?^      ^^^  ^^"  "P  ^"^3^' '«»'  ««»« 
b.atl     Ch.  do  you  mean  it?"  Mari^Ann  caught  her 

coffee,  f^lhe^t mXTht  tTd  t^  ^^^  ^^^^^  *^^ 
you  're  amn'  4.        J       r  ^**  ^^  increased  —  "if 

iX^e^A^^"^'  "'^'^  »e.U.got  .0  be.Ufo 
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The  flies  continaed  to  bms  on  the  smoke-thiokenc 
panes.  The  tmin  for  Barton's  River  steamed  in  from  tl 
wding.  The  couple  in  the  waiting-room  boarded  it.  Tli 
portwr  watched  them  with  a  queer  smila  Then  he  too 
np  the  plate  of  nneaten  doughnuts  and  the  cup  of  coole 
eoffee,  und  handed  them  to  the  girl  behind  the  counter. 

"^e  ain't  eat  'em,  after  all,'*  she  said.  "She  acte 
kwder  queer  for  a  Red  Cross  nurae.** 

"  He's  the  chap  I  give  the  telegram  to  when  he  go 
here  en  the  up-train  last  night" 

*•  What  was  it?" 

"Twenty-five  cent  one  from  Barton's  River— 'M.  A 
starts  for  Cuba  Thursday  stop  her  at  Junction.' " 

The  girl  laughed,  and  the  restaurant  filled  again. 
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"I  *M  goin'  up  into  the  clcarin'  Min'  Ri. . 

*h«B  ain't  «>ine  kte  blackb^'^  L  ^,*"  "^  ^ 
after  hi.  triumphal  return  ^^^^  ^^"^"^  ^y» 
the-meUofthesunonir^r^^  "fT*  ^  ^ 
put  new  life  into  me  - 1  felllTJ^  !  ^^  ^"*"  ''""^ 

'^I  would,  Chi,"  Jd  MrT^  "^^^^'^ 
^togetyourst^n^tht^,^^'  "^-  haven't 

out  in  Hub  air,  wiU^out  oven^rfia  T  ^'  "*""  ^°" '~ 
for  you."  overworking,  the  better  it  will  be 

up  staiiB.  ^®*  **  **»«  turned  to  go 

^'^^>c:^':.t^  ^'  --^  >»«.'  "^ 

««■»•     "  Can't   ti«    n^"  Z^"  "°"  ■»<•  '«ft  ae 

*^^       1  Jmow  Rom  so  well,  Chi, 
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thftt  I  4«rw  not  interim.    I  doubt  if  the  would  aoo^ 
anything,  eron  iram  me,  h«r  mothor.** 

"  It  beftti  nie,*»  Chi  ughed  hmyilj.  •*  He  »•  juet  a-pinii 
for  a  word  or  sign,  'n'  there  ain't  no  nee  talkin'  —  «Ae ' 
got  to  give  it;  I  'd  back  him  up  eyeiy  time,  he  *•  dom 
enough  —  ** 

**  Sh  —  I  *'  Mn.  Blosaom  held  up  her  finger ;  the  bean 
Roee  on  the  stain.  Chi  looked  up  — hie  old  fioeei)o« 
stood  before  him :  old,  faded,  green  and  white  calioo  dross 
old  sunbonnet,  patched  shoes  I  Chi  turned  away  abnipUj 
to  get  his  pails ;  and  her  mother  wondered,  but  said  nothing 

They  found  mon  than  one  "patch,"  where  the  berriet 
hung  in  luscious  dusters  of  shining  jet.  Chi  pummelled 
his  chest,  and  drew  deep,  deep  breaths  of  the  balsamic 
inountain  air.  "This  sets  a  man  up,  Rosfrixrae ;  there 
ain't  nothin'  like  the  air  on  this  Mountain  for  an  aU-round 
tonic.    Let 's  sit  here  a  spell,  right  by  this  sweet  fern.** 

She  pushed  back  the  sunbonnet  as  she  sat  down  beside 
him.    "Tired,  Chi?*» 

"No— rests  me  clear  through  just  to  sit  *n*  look  off 
onto  those  slopes,  just  about  as  green  as  in  June.*' 

They  sat  awhile  in  silance;  then  Chi  turned  and  picked 
up  the  sunbonnet  that  had  fallen  from  her  head.  He 
touched  it  gently. 

"Remember  the  first  time  you  soki  berries  in  that  rig, 
Rose-pose  ?  ** 

The  blood  surged  into  Rose's  face,  and  receded,  leaving 
it  strangely  white.  Chi  felt  his  heart  contract  at  the 
change,  but  he  went  on : 
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yoa  in  Chmy.»»  "^  *»  *»>^  you  •g»m  if  Im  ^w 

Still  the«wMdlenoe.    Chi  moirtened  hi.  lip. 

he'.^.  7-  ""°^'"'  ^^  never  «w.J^r.chan«. 
he  .  aU  fallen  .W.J  to  nothin' but  dun  and  bo^l    dT 
HeUh  told  me  jn.fc  befo»  I  left  -  v1^  n^t«  ^' 

^  tnun-that  nothin'  could  ^t  hiL  upCiTbull 
Mountain  air,  'n'  good  food,  'n'  -  «  CW  n^LIH        ^ 
w«i  uneomfortobly  drr     rL.'.  *  '^        *  ^  "'*"*^ 

lmthe«iwa«^nl^*  ^  • '^  wa.  turned  from  him. 
tw  ne  Mw  a  contraction  of  her  delicate  throat  BMit  ^a2 
•Ob  were  .uddenly  suppre«aed  Th-n  k  I  ^ 
monotone:  PP«"«i.      Then  she  .poke  in  a 

"  Why  doe.  n't  he  come,  then  ?  •* 

n  S*  •  got  too  much  grit  of  the  right  «ort  to  wk  .  M 

He  «ui  t  vgoin-  to  come  crawlin'  up  her.  to  uk  n» 
favom  of  yo„  .fte,  he  b,„w.  that  you  CZ  V  I^ol 

1  .n  '"^    ""  '  ™"  "*"  y».  «  y«  don't  look  „u? 

e™r  thoughtyou  could  be  whenyou  jou»d  the  N  B  B  O  O 

your  We^.'~  t  r  "  '™""'  ^"•"««  «  "O'^"!  i- 
your  love,  o  you  'U  h.To  .  widowed  heart  l„  pay  fo,  ;» 
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mighty  soon,  if  you  keep  on,  that  '11  be  worse  than  Molly 
Stark's  any  day  —  "    A  whisper  stopped  him : 

"  Chi,  Chi,  tell  him  to  come  —  I  want  him  so ;  oh,  Chi  I " 

Chi's  hand  was  laid  on  the  bowed  head  with  its  crown  of 
shining,  golden-brown  braids:  "  Rose  Blossom,  may  God 
Almighty  bless  you  for  proving  yourself  a  true  woman, 
'n'  worthy  of  the  mother  that  bore  you.  I  can't  say  any 
more." 

An  hour  later  March  Blossom,  with  a  telegram  in  his 
hand,  was  speeding  on  Fleet  to  Barton's  River;  and  two 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Blossom  and  Alan  Ford  in  the  double 
wagon,  and  Chi  alone  in  the  buggy,  drove  down  to  Barton's 
to  meet  the  up-train.  Mrs.  Blossom  and  Rose  stood  on 
the  porch  straining  their  eyes  in  the  quickly-falling  Sep- 
tember twilight  to  see  any  movement  on  the  lower  road. 
The  children  had  been  sent  over  to  Hunger-ford  till  after 
tea,  for  Jack  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  a  too  joyful 
hr>meK;oming. 

"  They  're  coming.  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Blossom,  in  a  low 
tone ;  then  she  turned  abruptly,  and  went  into  the  house, 
leaving  Rose  alone  on  the  step. 

"  Here  we  are,  safe  'n'  sound,"  said  Chi,  in  an  affectedly 
cheery  voice,  as  he  drove  out  of  the  woods' -road.  "  Just 
wait  a  minute.  Jack,  'n'  I  '11  give  you  an  arm  gettin'  out." 
He  laid  the  reins  on  the  dasher.  Then  he  assisted  the  tall, 
gaunt  figure  of  the  man  beside  him  to  alight.  Jack  half 
stumbled,  for  his  eyes  were  seeking  Rose  —  and  Rose  ? 

All  her  womanhood,  all  the  sacred  privileges  of  wifehood, 
came  to  her  aid  at  that  moment.  She  sprang  to  the  car- 
riage, and,  with  one  hand,  put  Chi  aside ;  with  the  other. 
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she  lifted  Jack's  half-nerveless  arm  and  laid  it  over  her 
shoulders ;  then,  encircling  him  with  her  own  slender  one, 
she  said  gently,  guiding  him  to  the  porch  step : 
^^Lean  on  me^  dearest." 


:!  I: 


On  the  first  of  November,  one  of  the  short-lived  Indian 
Summer  days,  the  farmhouse  on  Mount  Hunger  literally 
blossomed  like  a  rose. 

A  week  beforehand  there  had  been  an  animated  discus- 
sion as  to  what  should  be  the  wedding  decorations  of  the 
"long-room."  Hazel,  who  had  been  with  them  a  week 
already,  settled  it. 

"As  if  there  could  be  any  choice!"  she  exclaimed. 
" It's  been  great  fun  to  hear  you  all  suggesting  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  from  ground  hemlock  and  bitter-sweet,  to 
everlasting  I  But  Jack  and  I  settled  it  three  weeks  ago  — 
how  could  there  be  anjrthing  for  Rose,  but  roses  ?  Any- 
way, that 's  what  Jack  wrote,  and  our  florist  looked  fairly 
dazed  when  I  gave  him  the  order— just  bushels  of  them, 
Rose-pose,  lovely  La  France  ones,  like  those  you  threw 
into  the— No,  I  won't  tease  you.  Cousin  mine,"  she  said, 
with  a  merry  laugh,  as  Rose  looked  at  her  appealingly. 

And  now,  on  the  wedding  morning  of  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, the  great  box  that  Chi  had  brought  up  from  Barton's 
the  night  before  was  opened,  and  in  Hazel's  skilful  fingeis 
the  exquisite  pink  blooms  lent  to  the  "long-room  "  a  won- 
derful grace  and  beauty. 

She  war  flitting  about  in  her  pale  pink  cashmere  dress  — 
"  Made  specially  to  match  the  roses,"  she  said  to  March, 
as  she  dropi.od  him  a  curtsy  preparatory  to  pinning  a  rose 
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into  his  buttonhole.    "  We  must  all  wear  Rose-pose's  badge 
to-day.    Where  are  you,  Budd  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  her  knight,  promptly  appearing  with  Cherry 
from  the  pantry,  where  they  had  been  counting  the  frost- 
ing-roses on  the  wedding-cake.  He  looked  down  at  the 
slender  fingers  as  they  pulled  the  stem  of  the  pink  bud 
through  the  buttonhole  of  his  jacket,  and  thought  —  of  the 
ring !  Then  he  looked  up  at  the  tall,  beautiful  girl  bending 
over  him,  and,  sc.  jr\ehow,  the  day  of  his  proposal  seemed 
very  far  away  in  the  Past.  Hazel  was  so  grown  upl  — as 
tall  as  Rose.  Still,  he  was  n't  going  to  be  afraid,  if  she 
was  grown  up.  Now  was  his  cime ;  —  and  "  Ethan  Allan  " 
always  made  the  most  of  his  opporttmities.  Budd  was  in 
United  States  History,  this  term,  and  he  knew  this  for  a 
fact. 

He  drew  forth  from  his  Breeches'  pocket  a  something 
that  la'ght  once  have  been  white,  but,  at  present  ^ookr,d 
more  like  a  shoe-rag,  it  was  so  dingy  and  soiled. 

"  I  've  kept  it,  you  see.  Hazel,"  he  said,  his  small  mouth 
puckering,  his  round,  light-blue  eyes  growing  rounder,  as 
he  looked  up  at  Hazel,  with  twelve-year-old  earnestness. 

"Kept  what?"  said  Hazel,  mystified,  and  holding  up 
the  offering  gingerly  between  thumb  and  forefinger  to 
examine  it. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  —  the  glove  you  gave  me  when 
you  said  you  'd  be  my  Lady-love  ?  don't  you  remember,  — 
in  the  bam  ?  "  answered  Budd,  slightly  crestfallc 

Hazel  laughed  merrily.  "Oh,  you  funny  boy!"  she 
said,  "  to  keep  an  old  glove  of  mine  for  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half !  Why,  it 's  nearly  black  and  blue.     Have  you  kept 
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•t  in  your  best  Sunday-go-to-meeting  trousers'  poctet  aU 
this  time  ?  " 

Budd  nodded,  but  soberly.  Seeing  which.  Hazel  gave 
him  a  pat  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  assured  him  she 
would  give  him  one  of  her  cleaned  party  gloves  once  a 
year  tiU  he  was  twenty-one,  if  only  he  would  promise  not 
to  keep  it  in  his  pocket  with  spruce^um,  chalk,  chestnuts, 
lead-pencil  sharpenings,  top-twine,  jack-knives,  and  ginger 
cookie  crumbs. 

"How'd  you  know  I  had  all  those  things  in  my 
pocket?"  demanded  Budd,  in  his  amazement  forgetting 
his  sentiment. 

"Oh,  a  Uttle  bird  told  me,"  replied  Hazel.  "Run  and 
ask  Chi  to  come  in,  wiU  you?  I  have  his  rose  ready  for 
him, and  it 's  most  time  for  them  all  to  come." 

It  was  a  quiet  wedding.  Only  those  nearest  and  dearest 
were  about  them;  Mr.  Sherrill,  Aunt  Carrie  and  Uncle 
Jo,  Mr.  Clyde  and  Hazel,  Doctor  and  Mx«.  Heath,  the 
Blossoms  and  Chi. 

Mterwaids  all  the  Lost  Nation  came  in  to  give  their 
heart-felt  blessings  and  good  wishes.  They  were  all  there 
—from  Maria-Ann,  radiant  in  the  reaUzation  of  her  own 
romance,  to  Miss  Alton  and  the  Fords,  who  were  to  leave 
on  the  night  train  to  remain  six  weeks  in  New  York,  and 
had  pkfijd  Hunger-ford  '^t  the  disposal  of  Rose  and  Jack 
durmg  the  first  weeks  of  tlieir  marriage.  They  remained 
but  a  Uttle  while,  for  the  excitement  was  almost  more  than 
Jack  was  able  to  bear. 
The  moon  rose  between  six  and  seven,  laigely  luminous 
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and  slightly  reddened  through  the  soft,  wann  haze  of  the  \ 
Indian  Summer  night.  Rc?e  had  insisted,  that,  if  the 
night  were  mild.  Jack  should  ride  over  to  Hunger-ford 
at  a  snail's  pace  on  Little  Shaver,  and  that  she  should  lead  i 
him.  At  first  Jack  protested,  but  in  the  end  Rose  hail 
her  way.  Chi,  on  Fleet,  was  to  ride  on  a  little  ahead  to  be 
within  call,  if  anything  should  be  needed.  "Kind  of 
scoutin'  to  remind  us  of  Cuby,  Jack,"  he  said,  laughing, 
as  he  helped  him  into  the  saddle. 

They  were  idl  on  the  porch  to  see  the  little  cavalcade 
set  forth,  the  pony  whinnying  his  delight  to  find  his  master 
on  his  back.  Rose  took  the  bridle.  Suddenly  she  dropped 
it,  turned,  and  came  back  to  the  steps  where  Hazel  stood 
between  Mrs.  Blossom  and  March.  She  put  up  her  arms, 
and  clasping  the  young  giri  about  the  waist,  drew  her 
down  to  kiss  her,  and  whisper: 

"Oh,  Hazel  I  What  if  you  hadn't  come  to  us  I —  All 
this  happiness  is  through  you.'* 

And  Hazel,  but  dimly  perceiving  Rose's  .neaning,  whis- 
pered back  as  she  kissed  her: 

"And  if  I  had  n't  come,  Rose-pose,  /should  never  have 
been  rich  as  I  am  now;  Chi  can't  call  me  'poor'  any 
longer  — for  you're  all  mine,  now  that  you  are  Jack's; 
arent  you?" 

March,  hearing  those  whispered  words,  found  his  mother's 
band,  somehow,  — and  Mrs.  Blossom  understood. 

«  Good-night,  Martie  dear,"  cried  Rose,  love  and  tears 
and  laughter  struggling  in  her  voice. 

"  Good-night,  Rose  dear." 
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"Good-night,  Rose —  Good-night,  Jack  I"  cried  the 
twins. 

A  white  sUpper  fiUed  with  rice  flew  after  LitUe  Shaver, 
and  hit  him  on  the  left  hock.  But  he  wm  a  >veU-bred  polo 
pony,  .^nd  a  white  satin  slipper  mth  a  Uttle  rice  was  as 
nothing  to  a  swift,  long-distance  polo  \>all;  so  he  gave  no 
sign. 

Chi  stopped  at  the  little  house  "over  eastwards." 
Maria-Ann  was  on  the  lookout. 

"They're  comin'  along  just  by  the  turn  of  the  road," 
he  spoke  low,  "  can  you  see  'em  ?  " 

The  road  lay  white  in  the  moonlight.  "  Yes,  yes,"  cried 
Maria-Ann  excitedly,  "  Oh,  Chi,  ain't  it  beautiful  I " 

"  Sh  —  sh ! "  said  Chi,  "  they  '11  hear  you.  Hark  I  By 
George  Washin'ton!  she's  singin'  — Get,  Fleet"  The 
horse  loped  along  over  the  moonlit  road,  and  Maria- Ann 
went  in  and  shut  the  door  —  all  but  a  crack.  To  that  she 
put  her  ear,  to  hear  what  the  clear,  sweet  voice  was 
singing: 

" '  I  told  thee  when  love  was  hopeless ; 
Bnt  now  he  is  wild  and  sings  — 
That  the  stars  above 
Shine  ever  on  Love, 
Though  they  frown  on  the  fate  of  kings. ' " 

Mount  Hunger  stood  bathed  in  white  radiance.  The 
atars  came  out,  but  faintly ]  —still,  they  were  shining. 


